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WHATEVER may be the attractions of other 
countries of Europe, Switzerland has certain natu- 
ral charms, which invest it with extraordinary 
interest for all classes of travelers. The luxury 
of Paris, the soft and voluptuous scenery and air 
of Naples, the Palladian grandeur of Venice, the 
active movement of London, and the quiet ele- 
gance of English rural life, all in turn fatigue the 
traveler, whose object is the pursuit of novelty 
and variety. Small as is its territorial extent, 
Switzerland however presents a field of inex- 
haustible gratification to the tourist. Nature 
here appears under her most fascinating features, 
and exhibits a versatility which we may in vain 
seek for in any other part of the world. The 
waters of her lakes are as transparent, and their 
shores as picturesque, as those of Como and Mag- 
giore; her summer sky is as intensely blue as 
that of Athens itself; her waterfalls, tumbling 
with their feathery foam from Alpine precipices 
into the bosom of smiling valleys, have no paral- 
lel; and where shall we find such sublime moun- 
tain ranges as those of the Bernese Alps, and 
Mont Blane, with the dazzling circlet of eternally 
snow-capped summits that surround his imperial 
brow? What splendid vistas open on the aston- 
ished eye of the stranger, as he gazes down the 
vale of Chamouni, from the brow of the Col de 
Balme, reposing in shadow at the base of the stu- 
pendous walls of rock and ice that encompass it! 
Who, that has once seen them, can ever forget 
the gay shores of the Lake of Geneva, with their 
gentie vine-clad declivities; or the Lake of Lu- 
zerne, with the bold precipices that rise, like a 
gigantic boulevard, to the height of thousands of 
feet from its blue mirror-like surface? And then 
what glorious journeys over the passes, by the 





Simplon for example, along the edge of the dark 
abyss, through galleries hewn out of the living 
rock, beneath roaring cascades, and among the 
clouds, into the region of perpetual winter! Or 
on foot, with pike-staff in hand and knapsack 
slung over your blouse, what brave fun to toil up 
the mountain side, to pick your way for miles 
across a sea of ice, and to rough it for days on 
brown bread, milk, and cheese, and chamois meat, 
among the chalets of the goatherds! 

I entered Switzerland at Constance, as my ob- 
ject was to begin with the lesser beauties of the 
country, and to progressively advance to the 
sublime climax of the southern border, where na- 
ture sits enthroned in her most imposing majesty. 
After a delay of a few hours at Constance, as a 
Protestant Paladin, to pay my homage to that 
boldest and firmest of martyrs—John Huss—in 
visiting the hall where he was condemned, and the 
identical spot where he was burnt alive, I took 
the steamer down the Rhine to Schaffhausen, 
which we reached in three hours. The gloomy, 
antiquated towns of Bavaria and Austria dimin- 
ished the curious surprise that I should otherwise 
have felt on entering Schaffhausen, which is, pro- 
bably, but little changed from its appearance in 
the middle ages. Its feudal castle still frowns in 
solitary grandeur from the overhanging heights; 
the houses, on the dark and tortuous streets, are 
painted in fresco, or curiously carved on their 
facades, and peaked roofs, protruding oriel win- 
dows and gable ends, are as much in vogue, as in 
the good old baronial times. 

Except in the busy hum along the quay, where 
steamboats are constantly arriving and depart- 
ing to and from the lake, there is but little to re- 


mind one of the active spirit of modern times. 
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The inhahitants, too, for a long 
period, yielded the monopoly of 
steam navigation to the more 
enterprising capitalists of Bava- 
ria, Wurtemberg, and Baden. 
They, at last, awoke from their 
feudal slumbers, and with grave 
doubt, ventured also to build a 
boat, which sueceeded so well 
that two others have since been 
launched, which maintain a fierce | 
rivalry with the German craft. 
A pretty sight it is, to see these 
light, fairy-like boats, with their 
various colored flags, and sharp, 
gilded prows, cleaving the blue 
waters of the arrowy Rhine, or shooting over the 
smooth and transparent surface of Lake Constance. 
And then, what crowds of passengers in the travel- 
ing season, and what a motley confusion of tongues 
and nations!—the surly Briton, the inquisitive 
Yankee, the phlegmatic German, the rattling 
Frenchman, and the sombre visaged Italian, with 
occasionally an Algerian Arab in his bernous, or 
a turbaned Turk in his Damascene robes! What 
a license the tongue takes, too, after being libe- 
rated from the prvdential restraints to which it 
was subjected by the omnipresent espionage of 
the surrounding states! The well dressed spy is 
no longer at your elbow to report the indiscreet 
comments made in familiar conversation, on the 
despotism you have witnessed ; you are in repub- 
lican Switzerland, and at perfect liberty to speak 
your mind on any subject, without fear of police 
surveillance, or of a peremptory summons to leave 
the country by the next diligence. 

Having glanced at the ancient Minster, founded 
in the commencement of the eleventh century, 
and rambled about the ill-paved streets, dark- 
ened by the shadows of the lofty projecting old 
houses on either side, let us make our way to the 
upper part of the town. Here lies the public 
promenade, the Casino, with beautifully planted 
alleys of trees, and a belvedere, whence an ex- 
tended view is afforded of the ‘broad and wind- 
ing Rhine,” and its vine-clad slopes. In the 
midst of this grove stands the monument of John 
Miller. 

This memorial of the greatest citizen of Schaff- 
hausen—the celebrated historian of the Swiss 
Confederation—consists of a life-like bust, from 
the chisel of Oechslin, upon an elevated pedestal, 
within a palisaded inclosure. The bas reliefs, 
executed in the highest style of modern art, 
represent the laurel-crowned muse of history, 
pointing to a bright star, and Tell’s son kneeling 











SCHAFFHAUSEN. 


before the coat of arms of the Confederation. 
The Swiss towns abound in such commemorative 
records of the genius and services of their illus- 
trious citizens. How rarely, even in our great 
cities, do we meet any monument, erected by 
public gratitude, to recall the features and ac- 
tions of American worthies. 

Something less than a league below Schaff- 
hausen are the celebrated falls of the Rhine, 
This cataract, which is in its greatest glory 
during the swollen floods of July, is from fifty to 
sixty feet in height. Its beauty is marred by 
the broken and shelving plane down which it 
pours, unlike Niagara, boldly leaping from the 
summit of the precipice into the abyss beneath. 
The piles of rock in the middle of the stream 
break the fall into five portions, and it tumbles 
as it were over a series of sloping terraces, chafed 
into a mass of boiling foam by the obstructions 
it encounters in its descent. 

The stream above, compressed into a width of 
three hundred feet, rushes to the brink with a 
violent and rapid current, and the noise of sullen 
thunder—while, if it be not later than nine in the 
morning, brilliant rainbows may be seen span- 
ning over the spectacle from shore to shore. 
From a staging, run out from a rock beneath the 
Castle of Lauffen, on the Zurich side, an over- 
hanging view is had of the tortured, writhing 
waters, as they are hurried down the shoot, and 
revolve in agonized commotion beneath the ever 
falling mass. The Hotel Weber, one of those 
spacious and commodious establishments that are 
to be found at all the principal points in Switzer- 
land, also commands a fine front view of the fall 
and the rapids above. 

The prospect around the falls is highly pic- 
turesque. The wooded chalk cliffs that rise 
above it are crowned by the romantic Castle of 
Lauffen ; on the right bank, in the midst of the 
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angry waters, facing the tumultu- 
ous scene, stands the ancient cas- 
tellated tower of Worth; and 
farther up the shore, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the fall, are 
the immense Neherschen Iron 
Works, with their fire-breathing 
furnaces and thundering ham- 
mers. The bank for some dis- 
tance below is strewn with the 
huts of the fishermen, who drive 
a busy life in the taking of (iam 
by the & 
struggle in the rapids, and their 
the 
rocks, the waters heave in sub- 


salmon. Exhausted 


shattered plunge among 
dued emotion in the crescent bay 
at the foot of the fall, and soon 


after, resuming their equanimity, 








placidly glide along to the capa- 
cious bosom of Lake Constance. 

But the moon is up—illumi- 
nating, with its silvery light, the vapory veil that 
rises mysteriously above the cataract, which now 
seems a continuous shower of diamonds, as its 
watery beads reflect the radiating glow. The 
calm serenity of the heavens, the softly beaming 
stars, the pale, tranquil face of the queen of night, 
form a striking and pleasing contrast with the 
unceasing din and uproar of the cataract, sug- 
gesting thought of heavenly calm and terrestrial 
strife. Amid these great spectacles of nature, 
the meanest spirit is lifted up and etherealized, 
and the poetic mind inspired with the noblest 
musings, soars to the loftiest pitch of imaginative 
flight. As we reluctantly tear ourselves away 
from this fascinating spot, and approach the 
town, the bell of the Castle of Munnoth, in slow 
and melancholy tone, is sounding the hour of 
nine. This hour reminds me of a traditionary 
story, still current in this neighborhood. 

It was at the time of the Crusades, when the 
baronial lord of the fortress that occupied the 
site of the present castle, with his vassals and 
retainers, had marched against the Saracens. 
Years went by, long years of weary expectation, 
without any tidings of her absent lord reaching 
the anxious wife. Many a noble dwelling at that 
period was made desolate, and never witnessed 
the return of its chivalrous possessor. Our 
knight had triumphantly fought his way through 
hosts of pagan enemies and fearful obstacles, to 
the Holy Sepulchre. It was a dark, stormy 
night, when he again, with his followers, ap- 
proached the old castle. Only the thick, dark 
woods, and the raging Rhine, separated him 








THE FALLS OF THE RHINE, NEAR SCHAFFHAUSEN. 


from it. He wandered around the forest in the 
darkness, seeking the ford, but he found it not, for 
he had lost the way. He was too impatient to 
wait until morning. Accustomed to contend with 
all kinds of difficulties, he fearlessly spurred his 
horse into the flood, in the hope of reaching the 
opposite shore by swimming. His retainers fol- 
lowed his example; but the waves rolled high, 
and mocked the strength of man, and hurled the 
dead bodies of the knight and his suite on the 
threshold of his domain. But one survived, to 
announce the awful tidings to the wife. She 
immediately put on the widow’s mourning, and 
built a tower, from which a silver bell has ever 
since been rung for a quarter of an hour at nine 
o’clock, to perpetuate the remembrance of the 
sad loss of her husband at that time of the night. 
It is the same bell which, to this day, may be 
heard sending its mournful sounds through the 
solemn stillness of the night. 


THE BERNESE OBERLAND. 


It is in this region that the Alps lift their 
peaks above the clouds, and penetrate with their 
snowy crowns into the very heavens. Here the 
tamer beauties of the northern cantons—their 
broad and fertile plains, and soft and smiling 
landscapes—are lost sight of, and nature develops 
herself under the most rugged aspects, but at 
the same time in her grandest proportions. We 
here meet the forward ramparts of the Alps, and 
the eye of the traveler lights up with exultation 
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as well-known summit after summit looms up 
from the continuous ranges which stretch out 
before him, until they are lost to view in the re- 
mote distance. What can be grander than the 
chain of the Bernese Alps, as seen from the ter- 
race of the Cathedral at Berne, and what elevat- 
ing sensations they excite in him who for the first 
time beholds them!—for of all scenery, that of 
mountains of Alpine altitude is the most interest- 
ing. They inspire us with thoughts of divine 
omnipotence and human littleness, and infuse 
new and ennobling emotions into the soul. 

I reached Thun by way of Kandersteg, which 
lies at the foot of the Gemmi Pass. Although a 
little more than three thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, we felt an agreeable change in 
the temperature from the lower valleys, where 

Next morning, as I went out on 
the balcony, the eye commanded at 
a glance a scene of most varied 
beauty—the shores of the Aar cov- 
ered with villas and gardens, the 
adjacent town with its castle and 
cathedral, and the girdle of Alps, Ni 
which includes the famous Jungfrau 
and Eigher peaks. 

Thun is the portal of the Bernese 
Oberland. It lies at the mouth of 
the Simmen and Kander valleys, 
and is the centre of a highly pro- 
ductive agricultural district. It E 
possesses the only military school 
of Switzerland, which enjoys a de- 
served celebrity for its superiority of instruction 
in the artillery and engineering departments. 
Many officers have been educated here, who have 
served with great distinction at home and abroad. 
The military profession is not regarded in Swit- 
zerland, indeed in none of the states of continental 
Europe, as a legitimate pursuit for domestic pur- 
poses only, It is esteemed.as an honorable em- 
ployment under all circumstances, and it is held 
that a man has as much right, and is equally 
justifiable, in serving a foreign sovereign in a 
military as a civil capacity, whether he be an 
absolute despot or a constitutional king. The 
merit or demerit lies in the faithful or unfaithful 
discharge of duty, and not in the cause. 

The loyalty of the Swiss to their colors is pro- 
verbial: whatever may be the opposing odds, 
they never flinch in the hour of trial. Charles X. 
was deserted by his French soldiers, but the 
Swiss guards were cut to pieces in his defence. 
The present king of Naples, than whom a more 
relentless and cruel tyrant has not wielded a 
sceptre since the time of Tiberius, when the whole 








the fervid rays of the summer sun beat with 
great power. 

Our way to Thun lay along the green and fer- 
tile valley of Frutigen, a quiet, Rasselas-like vale, 
covered with waving crops of grain and green 
pastures. We reached the lake, near the curious 
old castle of Spietz, which stands directly on the 
shore, and was probably erected to guard that 
extremity, and to defend the access by water to 
the valley. From this point the lake appears to 
be shut in by the mountains, whose pinnacles of 
show present a curious contrast of color with the 
deep blue sheet of water at their base. The 
shades of night were darkening the landscape as 
we entered Thun, and established ourselves in 
the palatial Hotel Bellevue. 





SPIETZ CASTLE, ON LAKE THUN. 


Neapolitan army was driven out of Sicily, recov- 
ered possession of that important part of his 
dominions by the obstinate defence of the citadel 
of Messina by its Swiss garrison. His capital 
was reduced to obedience, also, by the hercic 
stand the Swiss regiments made in the Toledo, 
May 1848, notwithstanding the murderous fire 
to which they were exposed from the windows of 
the houses, and the loss of fifteen hundred of 
their number in a few hours’ fighting. 

A colonel, who distinguished himself by his 
intrepid valor on that oceasion, in replying to some 
delicate reproaches of mine on the subject, said, 
‘*When I adopted the profession of arms, I re- 
sorted to it as a means of acquiring fortune, 
position, and reputation. My sword I resolved 
to proffer to the service of the power that would 
most generously estimate my devotion. Had I 
confined my applications to liberal governments, I 
could never have employed my talents and acqui- 
sitions, as, relying upon the affections of the peo- 
ple, they have no need of foreign troops. More- 
over, 1 was too poor to play the part of a Quixotic 
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volunteer in every ephemeral revolutionary move- 
ment. I have fought my way up in the Neapoli- 
tan army, from a subaltern rank to the position 
I now occupy, by unyielding courage, patient 
performance of the hardest obligations, and by 
implicit obedience to superior orders, and the 
determination to defend the crown and govern- 
ment at all hazards. I do not meddle in polities, 
but confine myself to the performance of sworn 
engagements, with the resolution never to impeach 
my character as a soldier by cowardice, or a fal- 
tering hesitation in the hour of extreme peril. 
As a Swiss and a private person I am a republi- 
can; as an officer, I will faithfully and conscien- 
tiously serve any cause to which I pledge myself. 
My personal honor and professional character 
are both at stake in such an issue, and must be 
maintained.” It would have been a vain task for 
me to have urged the objections that naturally 
rise in the mind of an American to such reason- 
ing, aS my acquaintance was evidently sincerely 
convinced of the rectitude of his course, and could 
not be shaken in his sentiments. I could not, 
however, refrain from expressing the belief that 
the despotism of Italy would be much alleviated 
but for its defence by republican Swiss forces. 

Thun lies in a narrow pass, with the river Aar 
on one side and the Schlossberg mountain on the 
other; it consists of but one street, lined with 
shops and hotels, which in the summer is animated 
by a great concourse of travelers, as this is the 
diverging point to some of the finest scenery of 
Switzerland. Owing to the increasing number 
of tourists, its population, within the last thirty 
years, has risen from thirteen hundred to three 
thousand four hundred inhabitants. Among the 
other beautiful villas in its neighborhood, that of 
Mr. Rougemont, the Chartreuse, pleased me most. 
The mansion is a splendid structure, surrounded 
by a beautiful park, in which, among other an- 
tiquities, dug up on the spot, is a Druidical altar, 
under an ancient ivy-covered oak. The hot-houses, 
as the grounds, generously opened tolounging and 
prying strangers like myself, contain a wonderful 
collection of plants, among which I observed 
some fine specimens of the Paulownia Imperialis, 
which has several times bloomed here in all its 
glory. Quite good wine is raised in this appa- 
rently unpropitious region, and the chestnut tree 
intermingles its rich and luxuriant foliage with 
the evergreen hues of the pine. 

We took a pretty little steamer at Thun, for 
the journey to Interlachen, as we were desirous 
of a glimpse at the scenery of the lake, which 
unites all the beauties of northern Switzerland. 
Its shores near the mouth of the Aar, are covered 





with villas, of every style of architecture, and ter- 
raced gardens, but further on, they are for the 
most part uninhabited, with the exception of 
Oberhof and a few scattered hamlets. The 
horned peak of the Stockhorn, and the pyramidal 
Niesen on the south bank, mark the opening of 
the Kander and Simmen valleys, which they seem 
placed here to defend. Under the Rothhorn on 
the Juster valley side, is an immense cave, with 
subterranean glaciers. It is called the Schaf- 
loch (the sheep hole), because it is resorted to for 
shelter by whole herds of sheep in bad weather ; 
it is also frequented by great numbers of crows, 
who nest in its crevices. The lower part of this 
cavern is filled throughout the year with ice, 
which is never dissolved by the summer heats. 
St. Justus is said to have housed himself here. 
Farther on, in the chalk cliffs, are the two caves 
of St. Beatus, one of which this British saint, 
who has the credit of converting the neighbor- 
hood to Christianity, found inhabited by a dragon. 
He was civil enough, however, to give place to 
the holy father, with the probable consciousness 
that his miraculous power would, otherwise, be 
put in requisition to eject him. From the lower 
cave a rivulet issues, which within, forms two 
cascades that tumble into a small lake. We had 
constantly in view the glittering summits of the 
Blumis Alps, the Jungfrau, the two Eighers and 
the Schreckhorn, until we reached Neuhaus, at 
the foot of the lake, where we immediately took 
a conveyance for Interlachen, ten miles distant. 
Here we found ourselves in the midst of an 
Anglo-American colony, and English the predo- 
minating language of the place. I must confess 
to an honest prejudice against the traveling Eng- 
lish; there is an air of incivility, arrogance and 
exclusiveness about them, exceedingly repulsive, 
and I always felt disposed to avoid their society. 
This class of people, nevertheless, would be con- 
sidered as pretentious and ill-bred at home, as 
they appear on the continent, for there is no bet- 
ter specimen of humanity than a genuine English 
gentleman and lady. Our own countrymen, I am 
sorry to say, also are depreciating in European 
estimation, from the hankering of so many of 
them after sham military titles, and the society 
of profligate and penniless people of rank, and 
from the rowdy, dissolute conduct of young Ame- 
ricans, with their spendthrift and intemperate 
habits. It was my good fortune, however, to fall 
into the society of an American party, whose 
manners and accomplishments reflected credit on 
their country. They may have forgotten the 
humble individual who spent such happy days 
with them at the Hotel de Belvedere, and in their 
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excursions among the mountain valleys, but he 
will ever hold them in memory, and particularly 
that frank and graceful girl whose bright black 
eyes yet often beam upon him in his midnight 
dreams. 

Interlachen lies on a flat plain, between the 
lakes of Brienz and Thun, surrounded by the 
Alps on the south, through one of the gaps of 
which the Jungfrau is distinctly seen, rising with 
its pinnacles of ice, in solitary grandeur from 
among the lesser peaks. In the summer, Inter- 
lachen presents an animated scene from the 
numerous parties of travelers, on foot, or in chars 
a banc, coming from, or going to, the lakes and 
mountains, In the afternoon, its shady alleys of 
walnut trees are frequented by a throng of gay 
promenaders, and its shops, ‘illed with every 

Our first excursion was to the 
adjacent lake of Brienz, which 
is some thirty feet higher than 
that of Thun, about nine miles 
in length, and of such a great 
depth, that in some places it is 
estimated at 2100 feet. The 
southern shore shoots upward 
in rapid slopes, or in solid ram- 
parts of rock to an immense 
height, in the less precipitous 
spots, covered with dense fo- 
rests of firs and pines. But 
few houses, save the chalets of 
the mountain shepherds, are to 
be seen on these steep declivi- 
ties. The northern shore is 
broken at intervals by meadow 
grounds, walled in by the moun- 
tains, which, with their cottage 
hamlets and church spires, pre- 
sent a beautiful picture of sylvan seclusion and 
repose. It was toward evening as our boat, under 
the impulse of two stout oarsmen, glided over the 
glassy surface of this tranquil sheet of water. We 
seemed to be shut out from the world, as the eye 
embraced nothing but the blue waters, the green 
mountain shores, and the o’erarching sky. Not 
a sound was to be heard but the rise and fall of 
the oars, and the thunder of the waterfall in the 
mountains. I know of no more impressive scene 
than the lake of Brienz toward sunset, environed 
by its seemingly impassable mountains, and 
sleeping in profound, religious calm, no audible 
sounds to break its primeval silence, but the 
voices of nature. After half an hour’s rowing, 
the cascade of the Giessbach, the roar of which 
we had already heard, came in sight. 


This voluminous full of water pitches from the 
& 








INTERLACHEN, LOOKING TOWARD THE JUNGFRAU. 





variety of carved ornaments and Swiss fancy 
work, never lack customers. Its buildings are 
almost exclusively hotels or boarding-houses, and 
its inhabitants are the dependents of those estab- 
lishments, or travelers’ guides. The latter are a 
peculiar class, civil, obliging fellows, of untiring 
strength of limb, who will toil with you for weeks 
up the mountains and over the glaciers, conver- 
sant with every foot of accessible ground, and 
genuine Swiss in honesty and fidelity. There is 
no little difficulty in choosing from the crowd that 
proffer their services, as they are all abundantly 
provided with recommendations. Ours was a 
tall, stalwart young man, of a fine intelligent 
face, who had been regularly bred to his pur- 
suit, and was an indifferent master of some three 
or four foreign tonenes. 





summit of the mountains, into the forest, emerges 
on green patches of grass, glides down the rocks, 
is lost to view again, and thus goes on, appearing 
and disappearing, until it collects its scattered 
waters, and buries itself with a desperate plunge 
in the depths of the lake. From this point the 
lake opens, and a view is afforded of Brienz on 
the opposite shore, and the throat of the vale of 
Meyringen, with jagged snow-covered peaks in 
the distance. By some lucky chance, we had the 
inn at Brienz to ourselves, and of a consequence 
the full enjoyment of its good cheer, not the least 
of which was a bountiful supply of the famous 
Lotte fish, freshly caught in the lake. All night 
long the cascade of the Giesshach resounded in 
our ears, across the silent lake, increasing the 
effect of the wild and romantic scenery around us, 
and inspiring, as it were, a secret awe of the ma- 
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THE GIESSBACH. 


jesty of nature. The moonlit lake, the unceasing 
roar of the waterfall, the dimly lighted forest-clad 
shores, and the mountains, at the extremity of the 
vale of Meyringen, with their domes of ice, buried, 





BRIENZ. 


and despised class of people. Dr. Guggenbuhl, 
while a student, on an excursion to Seedorf in 
the canton of Uri, met a horribly deformed 
cretin, praying with great devotion before a cru- 
cifix. The spectacle was so revolting that it 
made a deep impression on the young man, and 
fixed his future destiny. Upon investigation into 








as it were, among the stars, formed one of those 
truly grand and impressive pictures, which are 
never effaced from the memory, and to which we 
recur in distant years as an invigorating and re- 
freshing reminiscence. As I write, it is as plainly 
visible before my mind’s eye as on that night of 
heavenly serenity, when I gazed upon it from the 
garden of the hotel: an Alpine horn swept its weird- 
like sounds down from the neighboring mountains, 
o’er the unruffled surface of the lake, and expired 
in replicated echoes among the opposite shores. 
Brienz is a mere hamlet, at the end of the lake, 
against the mountains. It has considerable repu- 
tation for its carved wood ware, and yet more for 
its pretty girls, among the chief of whom was the 
plump, rosy-cheeked, daxen-haired maid of the 
inn. Almost every house seems to be devoted to 
the manufacture of this species of ware (I mean 
the carved wood,) which is exported in large 
quantities to other countries, and yields a very 
handsome revenue to these industrious people. 
Here also are regiments of guides, curiosity- 
venders, chaise a porteurs, horse drivers, etc., who, 
in autumn, are converted into chamois hunters 
and peasants, and in winter into wood carvers. 
The horses, which in summer carry fair ladies over 
the mountain passes, in autumn are condemned to 
farm labor, and in winter to the drawing of sled 
loads of wood. The next day, 
after a ride up to the Roth- 
norn, behind Brienz, to get a 
view of the glorious cascade of 
Reichenbach, the Bernese Alps, 
the vale of Sarnen, the Righi, 
etc. we returned to Interlachen. 
A beautiful, well kept car- 
riage way leads through the 
Lutschen gorge into the deep 
valley of Lauterbrunnen. At 
a short distance from its en- 
trance, on a platform of the 
green Abendberg, is Dr. Gug- 
genbuhl’s establishment for 
thecure of cretinism. Ilearned 
some interesting facts at In- 
terlachen touching this phy- 
sician of the poor, who seems 
to labor as a true apostle of 
humanity among a numerous 
the geographical extent of the disease, and its 
local causes, he found that in ordinary situations, 
three thousand feet above the level of the sea, no 
trace of cretinism existed. He came to the con- 
clusion, from these facts, that by transferring 
young persons infected with it to such elevated 
sites, and subjecting them to proper medical 
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treatment, radical cures might be effected. He 
first attempted cures in the remoter valleys of the 
Alps, and then resolved to erect an institution to 
carry out his theories, on the beautiful Abend- 
berg, three thousand feet above the sea. The 
young physician had to contend with innumerable 
difficulties, and with the prejudiced belief that 
he was sacrificing himself to a vain delusion, as 
cretinism was universally regarded as incurable, 
The 
hospital rises on its lofty mountain pedestal, as a 
temple of humanity. 
restored a great number of children. 


and its victims as scarcely human beings. 


It has already completely 
The pious 
sisters of Solothurn, nurse the tender charges, 
under the supervision of this most worthy man, 
whose name and devotion to his race I am pleased 
to have this opportunity of mentioning in this re- 
mote land. 

Passing by the ruined castle of Unspunnen, the 
supposed residence of Manfred, we turn into the 
gloomy ravine through which the Lutschine 
madly roars along until the hamlet of Zweiluts- 
chinen is reached. Here, on one side, branches 
off the valley of Grindewald, and on the other, 
that of Lauterbrunnen. The stupendous preci- 
pices that inclose this valley, over whose brows 
shoot at least thirty cascades, from various 
points, project a veil of shadow across its deep 
sunken surface, investing it with a mysterious and 
sompre gloom. There is really something awful 
in its aspect, which is not a little increased by 
the din of the furious mountain torrent as it 
urges itself along its rocky bed, and the reverber- 
ating echoes of the falling cascades. From the 
village inn the glory of the valley, the fall of the 
Staubbach, may be approached in a few minutes’ 
walk, 

Down it comes from the Pletsch- 
berg, into the bottom of the val- 
ley, at its base, a height of nearly 
nine hundred feet, but long before 
it has struck the ground it is shiv- 
ered, by the projecting crags, into 
thin threads of water, or is whirl- 
ed about like a gauze veil by the 
wind. Rainbows hang about the 
vortex into which its scattered 
elements are collected. Ex- 
quisitely beautiful is it when the 
mountain brow is enveloped in 
vapor, and it seems to issue from 
the very depths of the clouds, or 
when in winter it is supported by 
a pyramid of ice, three hundred 
feet thick, and hung around with 
enormous frozen stalactites. 















LAUTERBRUNNEN AND THE STRAUBBACH 


The little village of Lauterbrunnen possess¢és 
the only church in the whole of this long valley. 
It is frequented even in winter by the inhabit- 
ants of the neighboring heights, who are obliged 
to resort to it, over the snow-covered mountains, 
for worship, and the performance of burial and 
baptismal rites. 

Twelve miles up the wilder and more difficult 
part of the valley of Lauterbrunnen, is the fall of 
Schmadribach, in the midst of a most savage 
wilderness of rock. This immense volume of 
water pours down from a great elevation, leaping 
successively from platform to platform, in un- 
broken sheets, and with a tumult that may be 
heard long before it is seen. 





BREITHORN AND SCHMADRIBACH, 
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We wended our way from Lauterbrunnen up 
the steep ascent of the Wengern Alp, having first 
beaten off a gang of importunate beggars, flower- 
venders, and mineral-specimen traders. Just as 
we reached the point whence the Staubbach is 
seen for the last time, hanging like a thread, 
from the opposite side of the valley, we heard an 
Alpine horn, the wild tones of which swelled and 
died away, in reviving and expiring echoes, in 
the mountain gorges with an almost supernatural 
effect. On surmounting the Wengern Alp, the 
most magnificent spectacle that mortal eye can 
enjoy, presented itself before us. The Jungfrau 
rose full in front, to a height of eight thousand 
feet, clear of bush or tree, a mass of silvery white 
snow and gleaming ice. As we were gazing at 
it in silent wonder, we saw a blast of snow shot 
into the air, like the smoke of a cannon, and 
then, we heard a resounding crash of ice and 
snow, rolling down the mountain side, until it 

The Jungfrau is completely iso- 
lated on all sides; but it seems to 
lean for support on the glacier of 4 
Aletsch to the south, a rampart of == 
ice, more than thirty miles in 
length, which separates the canton — 
of Berne from the Vallais; the \ 
Ménch and Eiger also seem to 
boulder it up, but it lifts its virgin | 
brow, in unsupported majesty to {jf 
the heavens. For a long time it 
was never trodden by human foot. 
until the ascent of the brothers 
Meyer d’Aran in 1812, whose pub- 
lished account was received with 
such incredulity that they success- 
fully made the attempt again in 
1830, in the presence of great num- 
bers of the inhabitants of Inter- 
lachen. In 1841 Professor Forbes 
of Edinburgh, and M. Agassiz o: 
Neuchatel, accomplished the same 
arduous and dangerous feat. The 
Jungfrau rises to the height of 
13,718 feet above the level of the 
sea. 





disappeared in the dark and unfathomable 
Trummelethal (valley of ruins,) that intervenes 
between the Wengern Alp and the Jungfrau. 
Here, Byron drew his inspiration for some of the 
finest passages of Manfred, and here he wrote 
that splendid description of the fall of the aval- 
anches, the prosaic accuracy of which we could 
attest with our own eyes: 


‘¢ Ye toppling crags of ice — 
Ye avalanches, whom a breath draws down, 
In mountainous overwhelming, come and crush me! 
I hear ye momently above, beneath, 
Crash with a frequent conflict ; but ye pass, 
And only fall on things that still would live; 
On the young flourishing forest, or the hut 
And hamlet of the harmless villager. 
The mists boil up around the glaciers ; clouds 
Rise curling far beneath me, white and sulphury, 
Like foam from the roused ocean of deep hell !’’ 
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THE JUNGFRAU, AS SEEN FROM THE WENGERN. 


From the summit of the Wengern 
Alp pass, an elevation of nearly 6,500 feet, we 
had a view of all the rival peaks of the Jung- 
frau, and as we neared Grindenwald, the Schreck- 
horn, 13,386 feet, came into sight. The descent 
into the valley of Grindenwald is no easy task, 
as we were obliged to pick our steps among splin- 
tered fragments of rocks, and over the soft slip- 
pery ground. At last we were again on level 
ground, and in a full trot to one of the comfort- 





able inns, where a plentiful meal soon repaired 
the fatigues of the day. 

The village is prettily situated in the midst of 
groves of trees, but the valley is sombre and 
savage, and has a wintry aspect. The view em- 
braces the two Wetterhorn, the Eiger, Schreck- 
horn and Mattenberg peaks, separated from each 
other by deep ravines. Directly in front of our 
hotel was the great glacier, which occupies an 
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extent of one hundred and fifteen square miles, 
and descends to the level of the valley. Its depth 
can only be guessed at, by the fact that a stone 
thrown into some of its crevices, has been known 
to occupy fourteen seconds in reaching the bot- 
tom, The lower glacier of the vailey is easily 
accessible, but it requires a firm head and steady 

These lofty ranges of mountains 
are the favorite haunts of the cha- 
mois, whose bodies are often found 
in the spring, mutilated by ava- 
lanches of snow, or masses of stone, 
which have suddenly broke from 
the precipices and crushed them. 
When they are pursued by the lam- 
mergeyer, says a French writer, 
they sometimes descend to the very 
bottom of the abysses. Nothing 
can equal the daring and dexterity 
of the hunter, who exposes himself 
to the same dangers, and whose ad- 
venturous life is an inexhaustible 
source of traditions and popular 
tales, for it is a life of heroism, and 
epic poetry exists only among the 
people, and in its marvellous imagi- 
nation. When the hunter desires 
to procure young chamois, to tame 
them, he watches the moment when 
they are brought forth by the mother, kills her, 
and immediately carries them off. For these en- 
terprises a keen eye and sure step, a steady head 
that does not grow dizzy on the brink of the pre- 
cipice, an elastic agility to leap the crevices of 
the glaciers, and a strength to support heavy 
burdens, is absolutely necessary. 

When the fatigued animal lies down it may be 
approached, otherwise it has a very acute smell, 
and never comes within gun-shot. As it leaves 
behind a strong odor, the dogs are never thrown 
off its track, but they drive it into the most inac- 
cessible places. The hunters are generally pro- 
vided with tools, to cut steps in the ice, a spy- 
glass, cramp-iron shoes, and a rifle; they wear a 
shirt over their clothes to be less easily observable 
among the snow. A look-out, stationed behind 
a pile of stones, advises his comrades of the side 
on which the chamois are; it is then necessary to 
crawl from rock to rock, and to remain immoy- 
able in the snow as long as the attention of the 
animal is turned in that direction. If the hunter 
is well situated tojeeward, he can reload several 
times, for the discharges do not intimidate the 
chamois, accustomed, as they are, to the thunder 
of the glaciers and avalanches. 

The darker colored animals are shot at in pre- 





nerves to ascend to the Eismeer, or sea of ice, 
and several lives haye been lost owing to the 
want of due caution, or the inexperience of the 
guides. The white surface of these sloping fields 
of ice vividly contrast in color with the dark fir 
woods that border them, and the green meadows 
at their base. 





WETTEBHORN AND THE UPPER GRINDEWALD GLACIER. 


ference, because the chamois take a browner hue 
as they fatten. If the prey falls, the hunter 
bounds to it with shouts of joy, kills it, if there 
be any sparks of life left, tears out the entrails 
to diminish the weight, and throws it over his 
shoulders; he frequently, also, drinks of the 
blood, from the popular belief that it is a preser- 
vative against the vertigo. An ordinary sized 
chamois weighs from fifty to sixty pounds. Some- 
times the hunters entrust their guns to one of 
their number, who sets himself on the watch, and 
they drive the herd toward him, as the dogs 
would do. If the passage is too narrow, the 
chamois, in its fright, boldly rushes on the enemy, 
and sends him down the precipice ; a whole troop 
has been known to plunge into the abyss, rather 
than be taken. These occurrences, however, are 
rare, as the smallest projecting crag, apparently 
not large enough for a bird to rest on, furnishes 
them a foothold, and a vaulting board to spring 


to the superincumbent heights. Formerly as 


many as fifty chamois were seen in a single 
troop, but of late years, owing to the increased 
number of hunters, more than ten or twelve 
rarely wander together in a pack. 

After a day’s delay at Grindenwald, to enjoy 





its quiet charms, and the excursions to the gla- 
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ciers and the surrounding heights, I set out with 
a pleasant German party for the summit of the 
Faulhorn. We were all well equipped for Alpine 
traveling, in hob-nailed shoes, our saddle-pouches 
stuffed with some useful articles of food and 
drink, and extra clothing for the cold summits 
we were to scale, strapped on the backs of the 
horses, The morning air, fresh and invigorating, 
sent a rich glow to the cheeks of the ladies, and 
gave a cheerful buoyancy to the spirits. The 
most timid of the party was animated by the 
spirit of adventure, and had not the slightest fear 
of the toil and dangers to be encountered. The 
mind and body are both braced by these moun- 
tain rambles ; the hypochondriac’s diseased ima- 
gination, and the dyspeptic’s glocm and ill na- 
ture, are restored to a healthy state by the new 
and pleasing sensations derived from agreeable 
company, the rough exercise on foot and horse- 
back, the hazardous journeys among the moun- 
tains, and their constantly shifting, kaleidoscope- 
like views. A summer’s tour in Switzerland is 
a perfect panacea for the complicated ills of the 
dyspeptic, and will accomplish more for his cure 
than all the drugs compounded from the time of 
Galen to the present day. 

The road ascends up a rather steep slope, over 
the mountain meadows, and through petty maple 
woods to the Bach Alp, where, after a two hours’ 
march, we stopped to refresh ourselves with the 
fresh milk offered us by the goatherds. On our 
way up we had some magnificent views of the 
deep sunken valley of Grindenwald, and the mer 
de glace. Trees, at this height, had disappeared, 
leaving in their place a thin growth of bushes, 
and scattered tufts of Alpine rose-plants and 
other flowers. The path gently rises from this 
point to the shores of the green, and even in sum- 
mer, half-frozen Bach Alp lake, and thence more 
rapidly over snow-fields and clayey earth to the 
summit. Here the scene is more rude, present- 








ing nothing but broken combs of rock and naked 
peaks of weather-beaten slate rock, rising from 
between the snow and thin grass-covered spots 
of loamy soil. From a distance we perceived the 
long, extended mountain inn directly beneath the 
Faulhorn, to which we repaired before ascending 
the top. 

Hence, after having rested our weary limbs, we 
proceeded to the summit of the Faulhorn, which 
we attained a little before sunset, From this 
point we enjoyed one of those sublime spectacles 
to be witnessed only in Switzerland. The whole 
chain of the Alps from Mount Blanc to the Tyrol 
lay before us, with the lakes of Thun and Brienz, 
and the distant peaks of Mounts Pilatus, Righi, 
Rassberg, part of lakes Zug and the Vierivald- 
statter, and beyond the watery mirrors of Neuen- 
berg, Biel and Murten. When it is known that 
this prospect unites in one picture all Switzer- 
land, with its greatest beauties, changing in hue, 
as it is seen by the light of the breaking dawn, 
in the full blaze of noon, or in the roseate rays 
of the declining sun, it will be readily conceived 
that it must be an object of great attraction to 
the lovers of the grand and beautiful in nature. 
The soft glow of the setting orb of day along this 
snow-capped chain—the shadows on the breasts 
of the mountains—their brows of virgin white 
tipped with the most delicate shades of pink—the 
deepening silence, and the gradual spread of the 
veilof night over the face of nature, oppressed 
us with a sense of overpowering awe, while it 
excited our most enthusiastic admiration. 

We passed the night in the comfortable auderge, 
under the brow of the Faulhorn, with a large 
number of travelers. With the exception of the 
station-house, on the Schilfeerjoch, this is the 
most elevated habitation in Europe, being 8261 
feet above the sea level. It is tenantable only 
four months in the year, to October. The night 
air was wintry cold, and a large fire was kept up 









































THE BERNESE ALPS, FROM THE FAULHORN 
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in the sitting-room, around which gathered in 
sociable conversation the circle of German, French 
and English strangers. As soon as the sun was 
sufficiently high on the following morning to 
abate the keenness of the air, we were in the sad- 
dle. We crossed over the Bach Alp, by the 
northern side of the Grindenwald valley basin, to 
the great Sheidech, constantly in view of an ever 
varying scene of mountains and glaciers. ‘he 
precipitous walls of the Wetterhorn now receded, 
and we passed along the foot of the Wellhorner, 
in whose ravines lies the Schwartzwald glacier. 
In an hour we reached the Rosenlaui glacier, the 
finest of the Alps, lying like a huge pearl in a 
narrow gorge, a sparkling dome of ice, 

We struggled along over a labyrinth of granite 
blocks to its base, where its drain, the Weissbach, 
through an immensely deep channel which it has 
excavated by the force of its waters, may be 
heard roaring in the subterranean depths. This 
great body of ice here towered before us like a 
fairy palace, walled in by the dark rocks. Above, 
as far as the vision extended, glaciers and fields 
of ice were to be seen to the loftiest summits, 
while around us, the earth was carpeted with 
green grass and covered with trees. Eternal 
winter and summer, death and life, here stand in 
close juxtaposition. The Rosenlaui glacier owes 
its beauty to its purity, and the color of its 
crevices, which in their lower depths are of an 
intense azure. A hundred and fifty years ago, it 
lay a league higher in the mountain, and it was 
only in consequence of the protracted and severe 
cold of the seventeenth century that it descended 
so deep into the valley. It is split into numerous 
clefts, into one of which we entered from beneath ; 
the reflection of the light of the sun through the 
thin roof of this palace of crystal, produced a 
most magical effect. 

Hence we proceeded by Meyringen and the 
Grimsel Hospice to the Rhine glacier. This be- 
longs not to the most extensive, but to the finest 
of the Swiss ice-fields. It appears to have ori- 
ginally descended from the Galenstock and Ger- 
stenhorn, into the narrow and deep valley where 
it lies jammed between the mountain walls, and 
where it has piled itself up in an oval like form. 
The Rhone issues from a cavern of ice in this 
glacier, but the peasants insist that a warm 
spring which unites with this ice-born stream, a 
little lower down, is more deserving of being con- 
sidered the source of this great river. The alti- 
tude of this primitive fountain of the Rhone is 
5740 feet above the sea. Further up the glacier 
is a beautiful waterfall, which bursts from its 
crest and plunges a height of two hundred feet 





into a chamber of ice, amid clouds of water mist, 
and an echoing roar that seems to shake the 
frozen vault to its foundations. 

The glaciers of this region give birth to some 
of the principal rivers of Germany and France, 
the Rhine, the Rhone, the Ticino, Aar, Reuss, 
etc. Inhospitable as this mountain-land of eter- 
nal winter appears, covered with snow and ice, 
with no signs of vegetable life but a few dwarfish 
plants, it is nevertheless the cause of the fertility 
of an immense tract of country from the Alps to 
the North Sea on one side, and to the Mediterra- 
nean on the other! The brooks that emerge from 
the ice caverns, the waterfalls that tumble from 
mountain to mountain, all issue from glaciers, and 
mingle their confluent waters to form the great 
arteries of central and western Europe. Death- 
like as seem these elevated Alpine tracts, there 
is a silent and imperceptible Life in the move- 
ment of the glaciers of vital importance to dis- 
tant regions. These vast accumulations of ice 
are in a constant state of action, in summer yield- 
ing a gradual drain to feed the heat-exhausted 
streams, and in winter gathering bulk to com- 
pensate for the losses of the warm season. It is 
the general opinion that the glaciers are gradually 
descending from year to year, a theory which is 
based on actual monuments of their progress, the 
increasing coldness of the climate, and their in- 
trusion on spots once used as pasture grounds, 

Here closed my journey in the Bernese QOber- 
land, as I returned to the pass of the Grimsel, 
and thence descended by Ober-Gestelen to Brieg 
at the foot of the Simplon road, in the canton of 
Vallais, and at the head of the valley of the 
Rhone, The transition to this warm and bloom- 
ing vale from the frozen and desolate tracts over 
which I had been wandering, was as vivid in its 
contrast of scene, as it was pleasing in the change 
of atmosphere. Above, on the mountains, I had 
been traveling in the midst of a hyperborean 
winter, clad in woollens and furs, and sleeping 
in fire-heated rooms, with no prospect in view but 
interminable wastes of snow, and mountain pin- 
nacles whose peaks were lost in the clouds. In 
the Vallais, but a few hours’ travel distant, the 
sun was oppressively hot, the earth was covered 
with luxuriant fields of grain and verdant pas- 
tures, and the lightest apparel only could be 
worn. This variety of climate and scenery is 
one of the characteristic charms of a Swiss tour, 
and greatly enhances the enjoyments.of the tra- 
veler, enabling him at will to choose a more 
congenial atmosphere, and to see nature under 
entirely different aspects. 








RUT: 


BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO’. 


‘The kingliest kings are crowned with thorn.”’ 


Auttey Number Ten is a heathenish, obscure 
place, undesignated probably even by a line’s 
breadth on the city map. It is a place unvisited 
by those who go out sight-seeing, but sights are 
to be seen there, and among these, ruins—ruins 
of living spirit and dead matter—ruins varied in 
form, styl, and significance, which invite the 
notice of the Christian rather than that of the 
antiquary. The psychologist and the physiog- 
nomist both, might find a field well worthy their 
exploration here—and the political economist 
some problems for solution—the saint, a place 
for labor, prayer, and fasting—the sinner, voices 
both of warning and exposition. 

Strange poisons are in active operation here 
whose virulence and ravages are unexceeded 
elsewhere. What antidotes are proffered? No 
slave ship’s hold, no inquisitorial dungeon, no 
convict mine, where horrors are accumulated 
with design, where darkness, disease, and the 
tumult of unavailing effort after deliverance from 
their bondage are rife, can afford a more signifi- 
cant spectacle to the eyes of the philanthropist 
than this city avenue. No savage island far 
away in mid ocean, where the people are ‘en- 
flaming themselves with idols under every green 
tree,’’ is in greater need of evangelizing influences 
than the population of this narrow, swarming 
alley. 

It is the dominion of absolutism—and Want is 
king, and desperation the one lawin force. You 
may go there in search of brute-men, and brute- 
women, and childhood so monstrous as to horrify 
you beyond shuddering emotion, and you will 
surely find the sight and sensation you seek. 
These people never forget that they are cold and 
hungry while they can think on any subject. But 
they find deliverance from thought; they find it 
in drunkenness, and therefore they are drunkards. 

There is a wrong somewhere—if we may not 
bring the charge, we can adduce the proof of 
guilt—there is something that we call sin here, sin 
of commission, we cannot dress it up and disguise 
it. There are human forms, and if their features 
are hidden, the bodies, in motion, will betray the 
spirit that lives within. Rum goes further than 
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a crust of bread toward appeasing the demands 
of natures which haye been so perverted from 
destined purposes and uses as theirs. Alas for 
them, or for us, they know so much as this. 

The fiery draught shrivels from memory, it 
burns out of mind the doom daily reiterated, the 
facts daily recorded against them. It is in the 
shop on the corner that they ‘‘kill care.” And 
would you know the security they give for a loan 
of the murderous weapon? or the paper-money 
that is current there? It is the tract or Bible 
that was placed in the trembling hand of the 
wretch, who barters it for forgetfulness, by the 
compassionate mortal who has learned the great 
fact of the gospel’s worth, but not likewise the 
life of the fact, nor that relief of the body’s wants 
must precede a study of the soul’s needs. 

Life in its main, obvious facts is the same here 
as elsewhere. Very frequent are births and 
deaths in alley Number Ten. The holiest, 
sweetest names spoken in church, or by the fire- 
side, are uttered here. These coarse lips utter 
them—this foul air echoes them. But in the dia- 
lect there is a difference—there is a difference in 
the enunciation too—and in the significance at- 
taching to the words, 

The sacred names of child and mother, of 
home, and day and night, are spoken here even 
as elsewhere. But what meaning have they in 
this place, where the sun shines but one hour in 
the twenty-four, where there is continual discord, 
gloom, filth, and pollution? What facts do they 
announce? Holy eyes brimful of purity, sweet 
dreams, and heaven? Do they suggest thoughts 
of unwearying watchfulness, devotion, prayer, 
and joyful pride, and hopes exultant? Of tran- 
quillity, security, rest and abundance? Sun- 
shine, pleasant expectations, and successful 
labors? Of gatherings round the happy fireside, 
the interchange of feelings, thoughts and plans ? 
Of sleep, and fairy dreams, and happy wakings ? 
Is the little child the helpless, the unpolluted, 
the innocent, an image of purity in whom hope 
nestles, and over whom prophecy hovers ; is it this 
beauty, this mystery, is it to any eye, to any 
thought an angel? Is there anything irresistibly 
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contagious in its mirth—infectious in its laugh- 
ter, exultant in the light of its eye? Does its 
presence purify, exalt, ennoble any heart of its 
own household—or is it only a mouth to be fed, 
a body to be clothed, an addition to the weight 
already so heavy ?—Or, what is the child’s mo- 
ther? A happy playmate, or wise teacher, or 
heavenward guide? Look, what evidence find 
you that she is either, that any spirit from the 
heaven above, or any aid from the earth beneath 
inspires her to be either? Our homes to us are 
heaven, or, they may be, if we will have them so; 
but we are of a different race—are we not? At 
least we feel, and live out a distinction false, 
strange and terrible as this. But they have no 
home, no heaven. Impurity, and riot, comfort- 
less shelter, evil in its lowest, most degraded 
forms, not such as we wink at, and smile upon, 
and flatter, and sustain, and strengthen, but in 
its vileness of exposure and defiance, such evil is 
in, of, and before them, but no other prospect. 
They have no joyous day of labor—no peaceful 
rest of night—no expectation of a better time. 
The dense, great city is but a point of land, this 
alley, a mere speck upon its surface. Oh! but 
what a world it is! what experiences are here! 
Before this point of land spreads out the mighty 
ocean—inland the silent and magnificent coun- 
try, above all the unsleeping eye of heaven. 
Fearful pestilences have frequently swept up 
the alley, feasting, rioting at will, for no obstruc- 
tion could be offered to their entrance—their 
procession none could hinder. Young and old 
have fallen like weeds swept by Euroclydon, and 
they have been borne away; unwept they fell, 
unchronicled, and no man can tell their sepulchre. 
But, in the face of the truth which I have writ- 


ten above, to the honor of human nature, and the | 


glory of God, I may here write down another 
fact attesting to the’sincerity of your hallelujah, 
dear philosopher, “‘the man can outride the cir- 
cumstances.” Virtue, self-reliance, self-sacri- 
fice, and hope, and love, have grown out from 
the choking slime that stifles life in Alley Num- 
ber Ten. 

There is a passage in the experience of two 
young girls who had their birth-place in a region 
such as this, which is worthy of more enduring 
memorial than I can give—yet, but for the fact 
that with me rested the obligation of a memo- 
rialist, implied in mere acquaintance with the 
case, this page had been unwritten. 

They grew up, these girls, in the vile alley, in 
the midst of its overgrowth of countless noxious 
weeds, amid hosts of children, grew up from in- 
fancy to maidenhood. 











The younger of the two had not a discoverable 
relation in the world. Who her parents were no 
one could tell. She was born in Alley Number 
Ten, or in some other like it, and her personal 
associations were entirely confined to the people 
who could inhabit such lairs and dens as make 
the dwelling-places here, And not only was she 
alone; an awful calamity had heightened the 
friendlessness of her condition into helplessness. 
She was born blind. Upon the sidewalks she 
had spent her childhood, uncared for, unpro- 
tected. In that desperate neighborhood she had 
lived, undefended by any human hand; guardian- 
ship exercised over her there was none, unless 
the heavenly angels of love and mercy had charge 
concerning her. 

The other tenants of the house, in the attic 
passage-way of which she slept, were of the mi- 
gratory class—a class which remains stationary 
only in wretchedness, never in locality, for the 
hope of improving their condition is ever leading 
them from one place to another; they have neither 
fact nor hope to restin. But in that self-same 
corner, where the little unclaimed creature had 
crept in the footsteps of an ascending lodger, 
there, where in her desolate infancy she had lain 
herself down to sleep, growing from that night, 
because unmolested, attached to the place, and 
feeling, as she had felt toward no other place, 
secure—there, for years, night by night, through 
winter and summer, she had found a place for 
shelter and for rest. 

How she contrived to live it is a grievous thing 


to tell. Food a slave had spurned had been her 
sustenance! She had never known a luxury, 


and scanty were the husks even that fell to her 
from the baskets of the beggars. It had been a 
mercy to her had any hand compassionating her 
condition, led her to the place of shelter to which 
her helplessness entitled her. Her nakedness 
would have been covered, and food luxurious, and 
protecting care would have been her portion and 
right in the alms-house—but there was no one 
to bestir himself even so much as this in her be- 
half, though her name and person were familiar 
through the length and breadth of the alley. 

She was gentle in her ways, and to be trusted, 
and thus it had come to pass that she was looked 
upon as the guardian of those children of the 
neighborhood whose parents went out to daily 
labor, even when she was herself little past the 
years of infancy. 

She had grown into the occupation of this of- 
fice, and was not only the guardian, but as such 
was regarded by the mothers in her vicinity. In 
the court-yard, or around the door step, or ou 
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stormy days, upon the stair, she gathered the 
little ragged creatures, and it was wonderful to 
see her way of managing the wild horde. Nor 
did her influence cease in this circle of infancy. 
Tired and unhappy wretches found refreshment 
in her presence which they could not account for, 
neither comprehend. They had compassion on 
her, pity for her, and this feeling reflected a hu- 
manizing influence upon themselves in turn. 
Their own griefs, or wrongs, or degradation, 
were rarely the subject of deliberate contempla- 
tion with them—but the helplessness of the blind 
girl was a thought which they carried about with 
them in their hearts, and salutary, even if evan- 
escent, was the impulse exerted. 

What the blindness actually was to Jenny, of 
that they never pondered.” Whether the fair in- 
ward vision which unquestionably was hers, com- 
pensated for the loss of outward sight, was a 
question unraised in their minds. Among those 
who like her had always inhabited such quarters 
as these, there were not a few who had never seen 
the sunrise, nor gazed upon the splendor of the 
sunset heavens, nor watched the changing sea- 
sons midst woods and fields, on river banks, and 
mountain heights. And yet they pitied her! 
They, who could behold the squalor ‘all around 
them, and the ruin in each other! They who had 
looked on the hideous disguises of life, who had 
gone hand in hand with famine, and endured the 
caressing of pestilence, who had looked at death, 
and into living faces more cruel and relentless, 
who had been thrown to the wall when pomp and 
pride went by, who had been tempted to ruin by 
the splendors of folly, who had been maimed by 
the wheel of the idol’s car, under which they had 
fallen, struck down by the wanton and stalwart 
hand of power—thtey who had gazed at life, and 
grown desperate, and infidel, and wild with gaz- 
ing, they had pity for this poor girl who sat in 
the door-step or walked in the court singing the 
songs her quick ear had caught of the street- 
organists, telling the children tales of life as it 
went on in her imagination to her isolated fancy. 

It was strange to observe the control which she 
exercised over such of the wild elements as raged 
around her when they came into close contact 
with her. Untaught of others, the only lessons 
she could impart were such as the instincts of 
her heart prompted. The notion that there was 
something in her authority which it was quite 
impossible to withstand, which they were under 
some obligation to obey, seemed to prevail among 
the children generally. When she sang silence 
reigned throughout the group of listeners—cla- 
morous voices softened when they addressed her 


or each other in her hearing. Her blindness 
seemed to have made room for the large endow- 
ment of a commanding sense unknown to them, 
which ruled them. 

She was the general depositary of the troubles 
of the elder children, and certainly the wisest 
counsellor they could have found, for she could 
share and sympathize with them in their afflic- 
tions, and though she could not aid them to es- 
cape, nor knew if such a thing were possible, 
she could bring them up to an endurance of their 
fate. 

There was no positive beauty in the blind girl’s 
face—by no possible rendering could the word 
have been made to apply to her—but the depri- 
vation of sight had tended to produce in the 
development of years a somewhat startling coun- 
tenance. It had known besides greater changes 
than the mere passage of years might seem to 
warrant; the anxious, intense, imploring expres- 
sion which once appeared there, vanished, as 
time wenton. That had grown upon her childish 
features as the greatness of the idea of her loss 
was forced upon her, but it had disappeared 
again; resignation was in its place, and the re- 
pose of her countenance was a sad thoughtful- 
ness, the calm of knowledge, limited though that 
might be, rather than, as once, of unconscious- 
ness. The baffled spirit within, which once 
seemed constantly on the alert to make its escape 
into the light of day, the presence of human 
beings, the activity of unobstructed life, had in 
some measure yielded obedience to the Omnipo- 
tent, ‘* Peace! be still!” which came to her also, 
though whence or how she could not tell, or 
know. 

It was after the knowledge of her blindness 
had been unfolded to the mind of Jenny, that the 
Irish girl named Kit came under her influence. 

Kit was a street-beggar, an impulsive, passion- 
ate child, always in difficulty, quarrelsome, ugly, 
unmanageable. Her home was one of utter 
misery. Fighting and bloodshed were frequent 
there, and hunger and nakedness constituted the 
portion to which she was born. It was not the 
school best adapted to the development of Kit’s 
slumbering virtues; on the contrary, every worst 
quality of her nature was called into open exer- 
cise, and so grew and strengthened. Only when 
her tired feet climbed to Jenny’s corner, and she 
sat down in the quiet place beside the blind girl, 
and shared her crusts with her, only in such mo- 
ments did she experience the joys of peace and 
security; in the streets she was dauntless and 
prepared, literally, to fight her way through 





whatever obstructions, but here, and only here, 
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when night came down on avenue and alley, sit- 
ting beside her blind friend, listening to her song 
or story, did she feel the trustful love and confi- 
dent repose which the young child of better for- 
tune seeks in his mother’s arms, when night finds 
him tired of play. 

The friendship had begun without prospect or 
apparently inducement to continuance and pro- 
gress. The singing voice of Jenny attracted Kit 
one night, and she stopped to listen when on her 
way to the place where her father and mother 
lived. The influence of the singer’s face was 
deeper and more abiding than her song. It 
haunted Kit, as the face of Madonna haunts 
the memory of the youthful artist. Day after 
day she paused to look upon it, sometimes with- 
out exchanging a word with Jenny, but oftener 
to lay in her hand some token of the fruits of her 
day’s labor. And it was but a short time ere 
Jenny could detect Kit’s footfall—from the first 
time that her smiling and expectant face gave an 
indication of the fact, Kit loved the blind girl— 
and in her heart adopted her. 

Jenny, however, was not the sole recipient of 
the good influences arising from this friendship. 
Physically Kit was much stronger than her sister 
in misfortune. In spite of exposure in all sea- 
sons, insufficient and poor food and raiment, she 
was developing in strength, and in resources of 
defence; but Jenny became in some sense her 
protector by occupying the place of counsellor, 
even while, in turn, she derived from the conta- 
gious influence of Kit’s free speech and move- 
ment her bravery and decision, courage and 
activity both of brain and body. 

Love is the pivot on which the whole world of 
fiction turns only because it is the central thought 
of all true being. The loftiest ideal of inventive 
genius is but the reconstruction of created ele- 
ments. Love is the centre of the universe—it is 
God. It is the gentre also of all real human life. 
It is the point around which all social joy and 
harmony revolves; from it radiates, as from the 
central sun, the purest light that can enlighten 
family, or state, or world. The redemption of 
the world is the tenderest evidence given of love 
by Divinity; and, consequently, its most perfect 
evolution in humanity is found in the sympathy 
of brotherhood. What great, what living soul 
but seeks the redemption, not escape, of its 
brother from the evil that is in the world. 

These poor tenants of the alley gave in their 
own unguided lives indisputable evidence of some 
knowledge of the fact, genuine however slight, 
reliable however unpretending. They clung to 
one another! The strength and tenderness of 





their natures was exercised for the enrichment 
of each other. Kit grew more human, Jenny 
more hopeful and light-hearted. They under- 
stood each other as lovers only do. As by instinct 
they understood, and sought each to lessen the 
care that pressed with peculiar weight on the 
heart of the other. From the chaos of their lives 
something reliable, on which to fix hope and af- 
fection, appeared, 

There was society to which, through the day’s 
discomfort, and weariness, and rebellious discon- 
tent, poor Kit looked forward, and with more and 
more of certainty and trustfulness as time went 
on. Through the loneliness of unshared thoughts, 
and the gloom of solitude, the prospect of evening 
and Kit came to the blind girl with welcome. 
They supplied to each. other every human rela- 
tion—elsewhere Kit found none to cheer and 
comfort her; the attic passage-way was in reality 
her home, her place of rest, and not the noisy 
cheerless room where her father and step-mother 
lived. 

Kit had pursued the calling of a beggar from 
the time that she was able to guide her own steps 
and tongue. And no friendly counsel or helping 
hand had ever been offered to lead her faculties 
in another direction. Accident, as it would 
seem, alone diverted her from this calling. Re- 
turning one night from her usval round, she 
dropped the bundle of scraps which she had ga- 
thered going from door to door, and from barrels 
and troughs of refuse, which stood beyond the 
pavement inviting the attention of inspectors such 
as she; as the food fell to the ground, two dogs 
darted toward it, and seemed for a moment dis- 
posed to contend with her for the possession of 
the broken fragments ; but, after a moment snuff- 
ing the unsavory mess, they contemptuously 
tossed their heads and trotted away, leaving the 
owner of them in undisputed possession. Kit 
watched their movement, doubting if she under- 
stood it. Then, to give her suspicion trial, she 
rose, in a bewildered amazement from the position 
into which she had thrown herself while thinking 
to defend her property, and she whistled and 
called to the curs—and presently, though with 
wonderful deliberation, they paid heed to her 
call, walking slowly back. Then, with an air 
and an effect which had put an attitudinarian and 
stage-ranter to the blush, she pointed to the ban- 
quet, ‘‘ the beggar’s banquet of unsavory things:” 
‘*Eat!” was the solitary, the authoritative ex- 
clamation that issued from her lips. 

She had not been mistaken in her cruel and 
wrathful suspicion, so cruel and wrathful that she 
dared not entertain it without instantly putting it 
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to the test. After eyeing the food with a curious 
scorn, and smelling it with reluctance and dis- 
gust, one of the dogs picked out a bone from the 
midst of the medley—but the next moment 
dropped it again and followed on after his disap- 
pearing companion. 

Then she also, who had watched the move- 
ment, turned away not less disdainful than the 
animals, from the refuse—left the evening meal 
for which hunger waited at home, to be trodden 
underfoot, or to be devoured by want such as the 
street dogs knew not. 

Kit went home with empty hands, anticipating 
the reception her rebellious declaration would 
meet, too excited to restrain it, prepared indeed 
to maintain her ground that she would starve 
before she would go out again to beg. She had 
anticipated the reception, but not the conse- 
quences that awaited her words, and when she 
was driven out to find a shelter for herself, never 
was there a more willing exile; there was but one to 
whom she could go, and to her, to Jenny, she went. 

Jenny was asleep when Kit climbed the stair, 
and in the darkness took a place upon the heap 
of straw beside her. With difficulty the young 
outcast restrained the indignant words upon her 
lips, yet she did restrain them, and by and by 
the tranquil breathing of the sleeper brought to 
her gentler, or more tranquil thoughts. Faint 
with long fasting—she had eaten nothing all the 
day—and weary, for till now she had taken no 
rest since morning, she closed her eyes, but not 
to forgetfulness nor to sleep. Life was opened 
to her as it had not been before—widce became 
the prospect, but not bright, not fair. The waters 
of the stream that she was fording blackened as 
they rose—it was a bitter, angry flood—evil to 
drink of, dangerous to ford. It is ever a moment 
momentous when the eyes of youth are for the 
first time really awakened to life—oftener the in- 
experienced eyes close suddenly in a momentary 
heart-sinking, dark foreboding and fear, than 
strain wide with delight at the prospect. The 
brave youth recovers from the shock, and sets to 
work valiantly and ambitiously to build some- 
thing fair and imposing in the midst of the ruin, 
but he never forgets the shadow that stood omin- 
ously forth in the midst of the prospect toward 
which he strode so impatiently. In his most 
secret chamber it abides, it sits among his guests 
at feasts—he recognizes it when he walks 
abroad—it crosses his path at moments when it 
is least expected and least welcome. 
stigmatizes it as an illusion; whatever else may 
be false, deceptive, this his vision of life he knows 
is true. 


He never 
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In the midst of a path stretching darkly among 
shadows, a shadow darker, and more mysterious 
than she had yet seen, rose before the eyes of 
Kit. To a scene always bewildering, but not till 
now so full of meaning to her, it pointed. 

The pampered children, and magnificently 
dressed women that crowded the streets by day, 
swept in unending procession before her, and 
accustomed as her eyes had been to such scenes, it 
was as if they had never until now gazed upon 
them. She beheld herself, ragged, filthy, hun- 
gering, making her way amid the crowd, of less 
moment to those women than the bits of lace or 
broidery that hung in the shop windows—of far 
less moment than the coal-dust trailed along the 
pavement by their splendid brocades. And now, 
the everlasting wHY sprung up malignantly be- 
fore her, and it was not for her to answer; it 
might vex and perplex her—pbut there is no court 
that can demand of such as she an answer to that 
question. 

Like incense, the steam of tempting delicacies 
rose from the marble tables on which they were 
spread, it wafted past her half-starved sense 
more delicious than the perfume that steals up 
to the poet from the gardens of Persia; and 
there were heaps of fruits, golden, and scarlet, 
and purple, pyramids—their name and origin she 
knew not, these fruits of the ground ripened not, 
nor were gathered for such children of the earth 
as Kit. 

It was Kit’s outraged moral sense that was 
proclaiming itself in these ways in her hearing, 
and trifling as these thoughts and questionings 
may appear, they were not trifling to her—they 
had their distinct place and meaning in the new 
aspect of things, as it presented itself to her. 
The old tragic result was pending in the young 
girl’s mind. The new aspect that life assumed, 
was not one calculated to soothe her excited 
spirit, or to allay it. 

Nor were the grief, and indignation, and won- 
derment, more easily borne because of the mag- 
nanimity with which Kit restrained her tongue, 
and endured her thoughts alone. No weak or 
selfish mind was that which in the struggle be- 
tween will and necessity, chose, in its loving 
consideration for another, to fight the battle 
without a witness; to receive without a witness, 
a conviction of her helplessness, and of the 
variety of conflict. 

But it was a hard experience for poor Kit; it 
was a crisis in which her nature seemed to un- 
dergo a radical change. Had she lifted her 
drooping head that night when she ‘fought with 
the beasts,” she would have seen and known that 
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the battle was not unwatched—the stars were in 
the heavens, they looked down through the sky- 
light, but they were silent, and their light was 
dim—and they sent no reflection, no message 
into the darkness beneath. Could He who fash- 
ioned them see less than they ? 

In that single night Kit’s gayety and cheerful- 
ness seemed to have vanished forever. There 
was no room for it where those stern, absorbing 
thoughts were. Philosophers have diligently 
sought the transmutation of baser metals into 
gold, would that their energies had been, instead, 
exerted for the prevention of rare spirit from a 
change into hard iron and cold stone. Or, does 
not the world grow poorer with every such 
achievement of consolidation? If Kit became 
not iron or stone, no thanks for her preservation 
are due to any human being. 

Darkness found her a passionate, grieving, 
over-laden child; the light of the dawn, looked 
pallidly down on the pale face of a weary and 
fainting woman, who waited only for the day 
that she might go forth to enter on the career 
she had marked out for herself. 


She went out before Jenny had awakened. Of 


a woman that lived on the first floor, whose 
children were frequently in J enny’s keeping, she 
borrowed an old fragment of a broom, and 
armed with that she went down the alley toward 
the street. 

The city had as yet hardly drawn its first 
waking breath. The actual struggle of waking 
up was yet full an hour distant; but Kit was 
impatient of solitude aad quiet, and time and 
strength had not any special value in her eyes. 
Shivering she went along the street toward the 
park; a dense fog was creeping up from the sea, 
already it had settled over that part of the town 
from which she was emerging. As she hurried 
along in advance of it, trailing her broom over 
the pavement, she might almost have passed, 
particularly to the eyes of those who rambled 
about unsteadily in search of their lodgings, as 
the embodied spirit of the fog, so wan her face 
was, so wildly her black hair fell about her fore- 
head and ears, so unearthly she looked in the 
gray morning, walking forth in the squalor and 
the degradation of her poverty. 

Kit had almost perished of the small pox in 
her infancy, and her scarred face gave evidence 
of its ravages; and it bore other traces than of 
the merciless sweep of disease. Wounds which 
no more gentle hand than that of time had 
healed, marked cheek and forehead—she was a 
young ‘‘soldier of fortune’’—and rarely had she 
come from conflicts a conqueror. Yet her 





dark eyes, as she went up the silent street, had 
not the look of defeat—they seemed hopeful, 
though not confident, of victory. There was no 
hiding-place into which she could retreat, no 
path by which she might escape. She knew 
this, and had courageously gone forth to do what 
her hand found to do—to beg no “more, but to 
labor. She had been cast off by father and mo- 
ther—but this fact was not an occasion for grief, 
for she and Jenny would now share one fortune: 
thus it was that Kit had risen to a new sense of 
power and dignity, even in the hour of desertion, 
had assumed the post and duty of a protector of 
one more helpless than herself, and had found 
for herself a home and an occupation! 

Her sturdy figure was the first on the park 
ground that morning—there all the day till the 
evening lamps were lighted, she worked. And 
with good success. Until noon the fog prevailed, 
and then a dismal rain set in, the best thing that 
could happen to the sweepers, and especially to 
Kit. She was active and untiring, and her man- 
ner of retreating from the pavement into a pool 
of water if one chanced to be near enough, that 
the gentlemen might have free room to pass, the 
respectful attitude in which she waited until the 
passers by were beyond her, seldom failed to at- 
tract their notice, and more than one turned 
back to reward her for the clever by-play. So 
that when night came she found herself so rich 
that she could afford to buy a supper for Jenny 
and herself, and she set out for the alley proud 
of her day’s labor and of the purchased meal— 
without a thought of her drenched garments, and 
mud-enveloped feet; discomforts were trifles not 
worth a single thought—the coppers tied in the 
corner of her shawl and tucked away in the bo- 
som of her dress—were they not the earnings 
which had been voluntarily paid her? for not 
once that day had she put forth her hand for 
charity. 

But not to the lodging on the stairway, not to 
Jenny, did Kit return that night. Before she 
reached the house her steps were arrested in the 
rapid progress they were making, by a crowd of 
quarreling men and women, who had taken pos- 
session of the alley with the purpose of settling 
some difficulty which had risen among the ring- 
leaders in a cellar near by. 

Kit paused on the outer circle of the crowd, it 
being impossible for her to proceed. But pre- 
sently she found herself borne within the circle 
of the whirlpool of passion, fighting with the 
rest, but only for the preservation of the precious 
supper. From this position she was presently 
extricated, not by her own efforts, but by the aid 
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of the police. The blow she had accidentally re- 
ceived on her forehead, was cortsidered substan- 
tial proof of her criminality in the case, and on 
examination she was sentenced to three months 
imprisonment in the penitentiary. 

During her imprisonment Kit was thrown 
among desperate characters. Into even closer 
connection with them than heretofore, for when 
at large she did not seek such for companionship. 
She had no friends in the alley, ee were none 
whom she regarded in that light except blind 
Jenny. She it was, thought of whom, thought 
how different from any that had ever crossed the 
path of their spiritual experiences! was with her 
night and day. It was the thought of her that 
softened Kit’s heart, that stayed the angry word 
and oath, and bowed her in submission and re- 
pentance, and roused her from stubborn despair 
to courage, hope, and valorous determination. 
It was perhaps the best of all ordeals through 
which she could be made to pass. The imprison- 
ment was not just, and the fact that she was 
punished for an offence of which she was guilt- 
less, though of like offences she had oftentimes 
been guilty, placed her in precisely the position 
toward those who surrounded her that enabled 
her to perceive them as they were, and ever be- 
fore her mind was the great contrast in the per- 
son of Jenny. 

More akin to her own nature seemed the 
defiance and boldness cf these women, than the 
composure, patience, and loving-kindness of the 
blind girl; but though there might seem to be a 
likeness which occasion would perhaps serve to 
establish, there was really no affinity between 
herself and these others. Their boldness was a 
different quality from Kit’s courage—their perse- 
verance in ill-doing’ was not Kit’s steadfastness, 
was nothing like it. 

A stranger pausing on the threshold of the 
room in which she, with scores of prisoners, sat, 
would not have chosen her from the rest as far 
above them in excellence of act, or exaltation of 
sentiment, in virtues, or in capacity—but a dis- 
criminating eye had hardly failed to detect a 
loftier style of being in her than in the mass 
around her. Milder faces, gentler manners 
might have been discovered there, but not a 
heart more accessible, nor a soul more alive to 
its wants. 

She had little to say to those by whom she was 
surrounded, and less and less, as days went on. 
There was, at first, some spirited declamation, 
some powerful resistance to the position in which 
she found herself, but the coarse sympathy and 





profane utterance which the statement of her 
case excited, yielded no great consolation, and 
presently it was not merely undesired, but posi- 
tively unwelcome. It was another sort of com- 
fort than that the blind girl would have imparted, 
and she yearned for the embracing arms, the 
softly uttered words of Jenny. 

Kit had but begun to think at the time when 
she was sent to the penitentiary. Thought once 
awakened will not, while its excitant remains, be 
lulled to sleep again. Here, hour after hour 
went on monotonously slow, and nothing could 
she do but think and meditate, and in her medi- 
tations, as the startlingness of the contrast 
between Jenny and these girls and women, and a 
more exact understanding of it, appeared before 
her mind, her own resemblance to them, and dis- 
similarity to Jenny broke upon her consciousness 
with the bewildering force of a great physical 
shock—the last sight of herself as a guiltless 
prisoner, and of the consolations she had con- 
tinued to draw out of the fact of her innocence. 
If innocent of the offence with which she was 
charged, had she not repeatedly broken that law 
of peace with whose violation she was now ac- 
cused? There was no palliation of the case. 
The words of indignant self-justification died on 
her lips, and found no farther utterance. She 
attempted no more excuse, could think of none. 
Day and night she felt those eyes which never 
had beheld her, those blinded eyes, fixed on her 
soul, and before their miraculous insight she 
shrank, conscious of guilt and of ill-deserving, as 
before no other gaze. The pity that was in them 
did not insult her. Even their condemnation was 
the condemnation of love. 

Not chance alone was influencing Kit in these 
days. Until she came to the penitentiary she 
had never been even so short a distance as this 
from the turmoil and crowd of the streets of the 
city—the effect of the tranquillity and beauty of 
the prospect opening here before her was deep 
and abiding: for her the lovely river did not 
flow in vain—not in vain did the unobstructed, 
unbroken arch of heaven spread before her 
sight; day and night broke upon her in all their 
wonderful beauty, with a charm as new and 
strange as if she had been born blind. She was 


“besides fed and clothed—and the labor required 


of her relieved the quiet of its monotony; for her 
the sun now shone—and rose, and set in splen- 
dor—for her the moonlight fell upon the river, 
on distant towns, and villas, and gardens, and 
on the great city, whose myriad spires reflected 
its silver light ;—for her the trees of June were 
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full of leaves, and birds, and melody. She had 
come hither as a prisoner, but the prison was 
fairy-land, was Eden to poor Kit. 

Nor uneventful had her brief journey to the 
island been. In the same car with herself, oppo- 
site Kit, was a blind old woman, attended by a lad, 
who had in his charge a hand-organ, and Kit 
overheard one of the passengers saying to an- 
other, that the old woman was born blind, and 
that the boy was her son. 

She recollected this, and it was of use to her; 
for long before her sentence had expired, Kit’s 
plans for future conduct were all made. She 
would return to the alley, she would resume her 
suddenly interrupted labor, and when, by street- 
sweeping, she had earned sufficient to rent an 
organ, she and Jenny would set out together in 
search of their fortune—they would go away 
into the beautiful country, and in its quiet and 
refreshment, forget all that they had learned in 
the dreary city. 

Thus it was, and for this purpose alone, that 
Kit returned to the alley where she had spent 
her wretched childhood—that she might in some 
manner be the protector of Jenny, as hereafter, 
so she had resolved, her support. Changed, 
and greatly for the better, she returned—changed 
not by the discipline to which she had been sub- 
jected, so much as by the peace and comfort 
that there encompassed her, and the new aspect 
in which nature and life appeared. 

Her own family had disappeared from Number 
Ten; it was not their residence she sought, nor 
yet that of Jenny. Further down the lane she 
found shelter, and night and morning, as she 
went to and fro, was she compelled to pass by 
the place where Jenny lived; and never did she 
pass by without first waiting to inquire after the 
blind girl, or, if the hour was late, without 
climbing the stairway, to see with her own eyes 
how life went on with her protegé. 

And thus for weeks together did Kit come and 
go, and by the end of summer, so had she labored, 
so had she husbanded her earnings, that she was 
ready to carry one part of her stout-hearted plan 
into execution; to procure the organ and a tam- 
bourine of the Italian who kept on hand a stock 
of such things, which were rented at certain rates 
to such musicians as could not afford to purchase 
them. With these Kit toiled up the stairway 
from which she had for some days exiled herself. 

Jenny was asleep—instead of waking her, 
whica was her first impulse, Kit’s face broke 
from its momentary expression of disappointment 
into a gay smile, and she threw herself upon the 
straw, and sunk into slumber. 





With her first waking motion, though long be- 
fore daybreak—for what are the darkness and 
the light to one who is born blind—Jenny’s 
arms were circling round her, and Kit heard a 
voice in which reproach was vainly endeavoring 
to subdue the joy of the heart, saying, 

‘*Oh, Kit, where have you been? How could 
you stay away so long? I thought you would 
never come again.” ’ 

‘“‘T’ve come from not far off,” answered Kit, 
half-rising, and freeing herself from Jenny’s em- 
brace, only to¥old the child to her own heart, 
assuming then and forever the protectorate as in 
her own heart and conscience she had done long 
ago. ‘I’ve come from a thinking and a thinking 
of you, to be with youall the time. Did you miss 
me, Jenny, sure ?” 

‘Every morning I waited for you. And 
many’s the time I listened, thinking that I heard 
you a going down the stairs, or a coming up ’em. 
Was it you, Kit? I wanted youso bad. I was 
all gone when you went off.” 

Silently Kit brushed away the tears that 
gathered fast in her eyes, choking down the 
utterance which her emotion sought— 

‘‘You’ve been a living on here just the same?’’ 
she asked, as if her guardian care had ever been 
remitted night or day. 

‘¢ Just the same, Kit!” 

«‘And no one—well! I’ve come to take the 
care now. Been a learnin’ any new songs?” 

‘‘Oh, Kit, I’ve been to the church since, and 
heard such beautiful music.” 

“That’sright! Tothechurech?” Kit seemed 
to deliberate. ‘‘Can yousing it? Sing away!” 
and Kit sat up full of decision and expectation. 

‘I sang it for the children. Do you want to 
hear me, Kit?” 

‘‘Go on with you, Jenny.” 

Thus bidden, in the dim morning, amidst the 
dilapidation and discomfort of that uppermost 
landing, the sweet and not unskilful voice of 
Jenny echoed the hymn that had praised God in 
the sanctuary. Kit listened in profound atten- 
tion. 

«‘T don’t know nothing about the church,” she 
said thoughtfully, ‘‘I wasn’t never there. But 
ne’er a song did I ever hear finer. Yees, you can 
do it, Jenny. Look a here, now, I’ve got some- 
thing to tell you? Ican’t sing, you know, dut—” 
Kit here produced the hand-organ, and while 
with one hand she ground x tune from its myste- 
rious recesses, with the other she flourished the 
tambourine. ‘‘Do you understand?” she pre- 
sently stopped to ask, ‘‘I’ve been a buying you. 
You belong to me now.” 
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“‘T don’t know what you mean, Kit,” but the 
face that was turned toward Kit was bright 
with confidence and gladness. 

Kit seemed to enjoy her perplexity—she played 
another tune before she answered. 

‘¢ Me to carry the organ, and you to shake the 
tambourine, a keeping time—and a passing it 
round to the audience for the pay. Me a leading 
you, and you doing astonishin’ things with that 
yvoico—and wea getting rich, and walking off when 
we get ready—no one to hinder or push—to the 
country, and then wont you find out?” And 
having made this boastful prelude, Kit explained 
the case rapidly, narrating all she had to tell, 
and the hurried story was brought to an abrupt 
conclusion, for the rising and uncontrollable 
storm of emotion before which Jenny bent down 
quivering in every limb, swept away all the 
defences of the heroic speaker’s heart. But 
struggling against the rising torrent, she ex- 
claimed— 

“There, take that! I bought it for your 
supper, last night; but you was asleep when I 
came in. You wont be eating crusts, and bones, 
and such like, that dogs refuse, agin. Not while 
there’s a breath left in my body. Eat, Jenny! you 
haven’t had a meal like that in one time!” 

Jenny took the food—the bread, and cake, and 
apple, for she could not help herself—they were 
thrust into her hands and arms by Kit, but the 
gift and the declaration, instead of distracting 
her thoughts from their drift, impelled them on- 
ward more impetuously into expression. 

‘‘Oh, Kit! if I could only see your face! it’s 
like an angel’s—one o’ them the gentleman talked 
about in the church, when I went, I know it is. 
You to be a thinking of me all this time?” 

At this outburst, Kit’s face became as violently 
red and confused, as if she had been guilty of 
some imposture, and the secret of her imprison- 
ment, which she had intended to keep to herself, 
broke from her. She could better endure blame 
or abuse, than praise. But Jenny’s admiration, 
instead of abating in the least, seemed to be on 
the rise, as she listened to Kit’s confession. The 
wrongfulness of the accusation and sentence ex- 
cited her indignation, in spite of Kit’s constant 
recognition of its justness and good results. It 
had made her see herself, she said. And if she 
had not fallen in the way of the blind woman, 
if she had not found time and opportunity to 
think, she might never have fallen on this plea- 
sant plan which they now had in view. 

Thus it was that the courageous girl assumed 
the charge; thus that these two lives emerged 
together from the dark waves of the sea of ob- 





security, and joined themselves to the army of 
poverty that lives by its wits in the streets. 

Brave in the conscious integrity of irreproacha 
ple virtue ; strong in the strength which victory 
inspires in the heart of the soldier, Kit entered 
with Jenny on the new field. Cherishing such 
hopes as must be realized, if her health were 
spared, she began to labor. 

It might be supposed that here was a case 
which no charitable eye, in wandering through 
the street, could possibly overlook; and certainly 
no gentle heart that has thus far scanned their 
history, would question the merits of the appeal 
made by Jenny’s singing voice, and Kit’s un- 
wearying hand. But the crowd that rushed 
along the streets knew nothing of the heroism 
and virtue and purpose of the elder, ill-dressed, 
hard-featured girl—nor did it understand that 
the younger of the two was blind. To those that 
stumbled past them, eager to get on, oppressed 
with cares, driven on by inward convictions 
which have ample attestations in hourly events, 
that a moment’s rest, a moment’s slackening of 
the hand or staying of the foot might insure ruin 
to themselves—to such, and to the crowd of 
giddy, foolish women, bent on their missions 
of vanity and pride, to all these the young street 
singers were but common vagrants, into whose 
present or future they had no need, or time, or 
power, or caut to look. Sickness, wrong, star- 
vation, ruin, were out of mind, beyond the range, 
even of speculation, among such as may yet have 
seen and heard and retained some sort of una- 
vailing recollection of the faces of the girls who 
sang together in the street. 

Moderate as was their success, the young girls 
nevertheless looked upon their fortune as made 
from the first day of earnings. Some good ground 
they had, too, for their belief—the ground for it 
was in themselves. They were better fed, better 
clad, from the proceeds of their labor, than they 
had ever been before; and by and by they were 
able to remove from their attic stair to a little 
room in a better neighborhood. 

The noisiest, busiest thoroughfares were not 
taken in their round, for they had one chosen 
round, and ere long began to be known in some 
of the streets they frequented—to be looked for 
with expectation on certain days, at certain hours, 
by young children, who formed the appreciative 
portion of their audience, Nothing escaped Kit’s 
notice. She was wise in her management of the 
field and forces. If a kind heart ever expressed 
sympathy for their condition, she remembered 
the face and voice, made herself sure of its abode, 
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and that house was forthwith added to thuse in 
her beat. 

And as they labored thus, and reaped the 
rewards of their labor, one prospect was Ber 
brightening before the gaze of Kit—the glorious 
country, and the tramp dshrough it which she 
proposed for the spring time and summer. She 
did not often share this anticipation with Jenny, 
but the thought or the dream became sometimes 
too great for her, and would come forth—as one 
morning, when they sat on the stone step of a 
church and listened to the music as it rose from 
the crowd gathered within. 

As Kit looked upon the glorious morning, on 
the tree branches festooned with snow-wreaths, 
and felt the warm sunlight which was fast dis- 
pelling them, her heart filled with rapture which 
Jenny could not share, but forgetful of the awful 
impediment that hindered, Kit said, softly, as if 
to subdue feelings which needed no subduing to 
&@ more moderate enjoyment, ‘‘ Wait till you see 
the country once!” and then turning to Jenny, 
and gazing on her sightless eyes, pierced to the 
heart by her thoughtlessness, she added, ‘‘ Do 
you know what I mean by the country?” and 
when Jenny shook her head, and said ‘‘No,”’ 
Kit burst into an eloquent description of all that 
she had seen in that one summer trip of hers— 
and patting her listener on the back as she con- 
cluded the narration she exclaimed, ‘‘ Don’t you 
ever be a thinking Kit stingy again: she’s saving 
the money to get us away into the country in the 
spring. We’re a going to travel. I shall make 
you see it—and how you will love it, though, 
when you feel it all, You'll see it by feeling. 
You feel that singing in there—and when we 
go through the Park you feel the fountain and 
the trees around it, and the grass, and the sun, 
Now hear ’em in there! I wasn’t agoing to talk 
about it to-day, but I have. I haven’t got no 
more secrets from you, Jenny. Oh, its worth 
living in the country, it is!” 

‘¢ Kit”—the blind girl spoke in a whisper, and 
she crept nearer to Kit, who passed her arm pro- 
tectingly round the slight figure, and asked, 

‘* Are you cold, honey ?” 

‘«Kit, what you said about the country—is that 
what the gentleman said about New Jerusalem ?” 

‘‘What gentleman ?” 

‘‘The one what talked when I went to the 
church.” 

‘* What did he say?” 

‘‘It was about gold streets, and people walk- 
ing about ’em in beautiful white dresses, and no 
night—but all day time.” 

‘*We had nights out there where I was, I have 


reason to remember, by the bed, faith. I didn’t 
see no white dresses, though, only one. Yees, it 
was beautiful. There wasn’t no streets—roads. 
But [ve walked through Gold street, it wan’t 
very grand. Where did he say that place 
was ?” 

‘‘New Jerusalem. I remembered it, for I 
thought may be you and I might go there some 
day.” 

‘*You’re a witch, for sure,” laughed Kit. «I 
was thinking of the country that very minute. 
I'd as lief go there as any where.” 

‘‘They be all good people there ?” 

‘*No, I guess not,” answered Kit, calling to 
mind the people in the penitentiary. 

‘‘That’s what he said,” continued Jenny, 
thoughtfully. 

He did! May be he didn’t know every thing. 
They be a coming out. We must be off. We'll 
see for ourselves when we go. Them streets of 
gold must shine, though! if they aint bogus, like 
Gold street, down there.” 

‘* Bogus 2?” 

‘¢ Like that pewter shilling a fellow gave us,” 
said Kit, ‘Its all bogus round here—but the 
country’s the place, Jenny ; there aint no picking 
of crumbs out o’ slop-troughs there. Come! We 
must get out of the way.” 

The lives of these two girls were completely 
bound up in each other. It had been difficult to 
tell in which the sense of dependence was greater. 
Kit relied on Jenny quite as much as the blind 
girl did on her. The direction of their steps, the 
whole management of their lives devolved on 
her. But Jenny was constantly taken into coun- 
cil. Kit looked on her with reverence—there 
was no sacrifice which she would not have exact- 
ed of herself in Jenny’s behalf, without the least 
impeding will of selfishness. No fatigue that, 
endured, would spare the child, for as such Kit 
regarded her, found Kit hesitating for a moment, 
her great care seemed to be that the weight of 
every burden, the force of every blow, might fall 
upon herself. 

Late in the winter, when the snow had disap- 
peared, and occasional mild days reminded that 
the spring approached, the summer prospect 
began to brighten, The people in the country 
saw as yet brown fields, and frozen brooks, and 
seaden skies ; but before the eyes of the wandering 
street-singer were constant visions, evermore 
deepening in radiance and verdure, which the re- 
ality of the tropics might scarcely realize. Day by 
day the orphans hailed the advancing day of their 





departure, and their talk ran all in the direction 
of their hope. But that hope was to be fulfilled 
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at a later time, and in another manner than that 
they anticipated. 

One dark, rainy day, while they were playing 
their liveliest tunes, and going toward a window 
which usually was full of children, ready to wel- 
come them, their progress was arrested by the 
appearance of an old man at the foot of a flight 
of basement steps, who beckoned, and called to 
them. 

‘It’s my daughter that wants you,” said the 
old man, answering the question of Kit’s bright 
eyes, as they drew near, and he led the way into 
the house. 

When they had all gone into the room, and the 
door was closed, the basement was full. There 
was the stove which gave forth a stifling heat, 
and an evil odor; a cot-bed and another made of 
boxes, straw, and old bits of carpet, a little table; 
these things, with the poor inmates of the room, 
quite filled it. 

She for whom the old man called the singers 
back, was a young girl, younger than either Kit 
or Jenny—she was his granddaughter, and her 
youth was nearer to the grave than his age. Her 
figure was tall, and so emaciated, that it looked 
above the ordinary height of woman; while the 
childishness of her features seemed struggling 
with the expression of care, anxiety, and pain, 
which was upon them. She was at work, her 
lap, and arms, and hands were full. Weaving, 
and coughing, and dying, there she was—born, 
one would think, only to endure suffering, and 
want; and dying for what, who could tell? She 
half rose when Kit entered the room, but instantly 
sat again, coughing violently, so that for a few 
minutes she could neither speak, nor, which 
seemed to her the more important thing of the 
two, go on with her work. Meanwhile, the old 
man drew a box near the stove, and bade the 
singers sit and warm themselves. 

‘*She’s poorly to-day,” said he, looking anxious- 
ly toward his granddaughter, while with his trem- 


bling hands he stirred the fire afresh. ‘‘She’s 
heard you sing in the streets, Jane has. I called 


after you the last time you was this way, but you 
didn’t hear, Sing up cheery now, for Jane. 
Make her lively, if you can, girls. I'll pay you 
for it,” 

Kit, to whom he addressed himself, in speak- 
ing, rose without a word, and took her stand be- 
side the organ, and Jenny sang her best songs; 
and the sick girl listened till she forgot her pain, 
and the old man, watchful of her, saw the 
pleased and cheerful expression of her wasted 
face, and smiled with delight. 

‘Hear her sing without me,” said Kit, “the 
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organ is too loud for the room;” and obediently 
Jenny sang alone, and Kit’s quick eyes observed 
the effect, and a deep satisfaction and loving 
pride appeared upon her face. 

‘*Blind?” asked the old man of. Kit. 
bowed, 

‘¢ That’s life, too,’’ returned he in another tone, 
aside, rubbing his withered old hands together, 
as if in satisfaction at the additional proof his 
theory had received. Then taking up his work, 
which was also mat-weaving, he busied himself 
again. Kit looked at his furrowed face, white 
hair, and wretched garments, and a sharp mis- 
giving flashed across her mind—but her attention 


Kit 


was drawn away by the voice of Jane, who was 
trying to express her thanks to Jenny for her 
songs. 

When they were about to go, the old man 
offered them money, but Kit promptly declined 
it. ‘I want you to come every day,” said he, 
expostulating, ‘“‘and you live by your trade, 
don’t you? I’ve got money to spare, and it 
pleases Jane to hear you. Lots of money. But 
I aint afeared of robbers. He! he! Come, 
what are you standing off for?” 

Kit looked at Jenny. She thought of the 
country, and she took the money. 

‘‘Every day, remember,” the old man called 
after them. 

‘‘Yes!’”’ they answered together, and so de- 
parted, 

And every day, through storm and sunshine, 
the two girls found their way to the den of the 
weaver. If the weather was fine, they took their 
stand upon the side-walk above, and played and 
sang together, but beside this they went within 
also, and Jenny sang alone to Jane. Often, so 
often, that it could not have been accidentally on 
the part of the entertainers, the singers found 
them at a late dinner, or an early tea, and were 
constrained to sit down and share the meal. 

The failing health of Jane was a matter of 
open comment on the part of her grandfather and 
guests, and on her own part also. Yet even so 
late as the time when Kit first appeared in the 
basement, they entertained, both Jane and the 
old man, some hope of her recovery. And when 
Kit revealed to them her country project, even 
then some hope was felt and expressed that the 
party should be enlarged by the weavers, but 
that went by unanswered; the winter hung on 
long, and when spring actually came with bud 
and blossom, warm smiles, and gentle breathing, 
she was not in a condition to be moved, though 


the tenderest care had striven to effect it. 
. 
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Some change took place meanwhile in the 


singers’ way of life. They had made a removal | 


from the little lonely room they had inhabited, 
to another adjoining the basement occupied by 
the old man and Jane. They did not now go out 
into the streets as formerly, on all days, in all 
weather. Jenny had learned to weave, and in 
the evenings she and Kit worked on the mats, 
and on days of storm likewise they remained 
under shelter. Even in fine weather, Kit not 
unfrequently went out alone, or accompanied the 
old man on his round, leaving Jane and Jenny 
together. 

Strange were the themes of conversation on 
which these young girls ventured—almost as 
wonderful to Jenny was the project which she 
and Kit had in prospect, as that to which the 
consumptive looked forward. They could not 
enlighten one another—Jane had never been in 
the country, Jenny had never looked on death. 

One day, when they were alone, Jenny said 
suddenly to the invalid, after long pondering on 
a remark dropped by her as she wearily con- 
tinued her labor— 

‘*You say you are going away soon. Going 
to die. What is that? I knew some children 
once who used to play with me every day. But 
they stopped coming, and I heard that they were 
dead. They went away somewhere, and we 
never heard of them after that.” 

*<T'll tell you all I know about it,” said Jane, 
slowly. ‘‘Everybody goes away, as you call it— 
gets dead. One thing and another carries ’em 
off. Fever, or a hurt, oracough. Iused to bea 
strong girl. You could no more have carried me 
in your arms than you could a lamp post. But 
you could do it now, easy. It’s the cough. 
We've tried to stop it. Grandfather has paid out 
oceans of money. _ He’s almost killed himself of 
setting up nights and working, and tramping 
about days to sell, for to get money for medicines. 
‘And every kind we tried, it seemed to do good 
for a little while—though I’ve been getting worse 
all the time. I’ve stopped taking anything now. 
Where’s the good? He puts the bottles here by 
me when he goes out—but if I took the stuff, he’d 
buy more, and it’s nothing but like throwing 
money in the street. I’m a dying—that’s what 
they call it—every day more and moreso. Pretty 
soon it will be all over—and when you speak to 
me, there wont be any answer, and then I'll be 
buried; and what'll become of grandfather 
then, if Kit and you forsake him? It’s what I'd 
a worked my fingers to the bone for, to keep him 
from the poor-house. What do you suppose sent 
you here, you two, so cheerful and pleasant, to 





such a dismal hole as this? Though, to be sure, 
for the fortune you may be poor enough.” 

**Oh, we came in, you know, when your father 
called us back,” said Jenny, answering the ques- 
tion that was asked, but not the thought that 
was in the head of the questioner. 

**Are you going to leaye my father?” asked 
Jane, suddenly breaking away from the harass- 
ing doubt. 

‘*Kit never will, if you speak the word, I 
know, it isn’t in her,” said Jenny, positively. 
“Tf Kit says a thing, she means it. She—where 
is it you are going to? can you see? does any- 
body know? Oh, if I could open my eyes a 
minute !” 

‘*What good would that do? it’s as though we 
shut our eyes and jumped—nobody knows.” 

‘* Aint you afraid?” asked Jenny in a low, 
awed whisper. 

‘* Afraid of what?” said Jane. But she drew 
her chair nearer to the box on which Jenny sat, 
and leaned forward, spreading her thin hands 
above the stove, looking down with solemn face 
upon her. ‘It’s only what goes on every day. 
I don’t know as I am—I saw my brother, he died 
here in that bed, he was asleep and never waked 
up. That seemed pleasant for him, and he looked 
happy.” 

«Here, after he was gone?” asked Jenny, 

‘“‘Yes.”” This question seemed to place the 
matter in some new light before the mind 
of Jane. ‘*We buried him out to Green- 
wood—in the green wood, think of that! I wish 
you could see it—father and I have been there 
twice, it’s a long way off—I was dreadful tired 
the last time. Oh, it’s so beautiful and still—to 
think of my lying down there to rest, in such a 
place as that!” 

‘*But it’s in the ground, aint it? is it there 
always that you stay? Don’t you wake up? what 
happens, or don’t nothing happen? what was it 
that I heard ?” 

A long silence followed the question, but at 
length, reluctantly, though with an awful solem- 
nity, came the answer Jane had found for her- 
self in her own silent questionings upon these 
things. 

‘‘ After my brother died I used to go some- 
times to a church not far off, and I heard there 
what becomes of us. I’ve tried to believe it—it 
seemed worth believing—and there don’t seem 
to be anything else for us. They say that peo- 
ple, good people go, after they’re dead, from this 
world to another, and there we have another 
father to take care of us, if we’re good, you 
know!” 
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+‘ And he’s the one they ask for things,” broke 
in Jenny, eagerly, 

‘* Yes,” answered Jane, with fresh confidence— 
for in the glowing face of Jenny she seemed to read 
an assurance which no words of Jenny could give. 
«* And it’s there we shall be angels, and with the 
angels, and have wings—oh, Jenny! sometimes, 
but for poor old father, I would have cried out to 
be taken, I’ve suffered so. He was so kind—but 
if ’'d had a mother to take care—but—may be— 
now that ’'m going—it’s what you are here for. 
If he is our Father, as they say, perhaps He sent 
you here.”” The blind girl heard the troubled, 
impassioned voice, but could not see the agony 
of earnestness with which Jane’s eyes watched 
her listener’s face. 

‘‘They said to the church, that day I was in, 
that if anybody asked Him, they would get their 
wish.” 

‘*Did you ever ask, Jenny ?”’ 

Yea,” 

‘‘Did you get it? I know you did.” 

‘‘That’s the truth, Jane, I did so.” 

‘*Do you keep on asking, then ?”’ 

‘*No, indeed, Jane, Kit and I don’t live by 
begging now, we work.” Jenny drew up her 
slight figure and her cheek flushed as she made 
this proud reply. 

‘What was it that you asked?” 

‘*T'll tell you, but I never told before. It was 
before Kit came back—lI prayed she might be 
kept from harm, and she was. And I prayed 
she might come back, and she did. That He’d 
help us, hasn’t he? I believe in the Father 
Almighty, that’s what they said in the church, 
out loud together—I never shall forget—and so 
I’ve said to myself, if I had a father—often and 
often I’ve said this here to myself, Jane—if I had 
a father like some of the children I’ve heard 
talking to the gentlemen when we’ve played for 
"em at the door, he’d gin me what I asked for, 
just as they do—and that’s the way I come to 
ask.” 

*‘Oh, Jenny, if you’re so sure of it, ask him 
for me, ask Him to make me ready to go if I 
aint ready—ask Him to take me—beg Jenny, 
beg, I aint too proud to be begged for ?” 

‘*Do you see anything with your eyes,” asked 
Jenny in a whisper, reaching forth her hands, 
her face brightening and uplifting. <‘‘Is the 
room as it was? for I think He is here; wait, P’ll 
ask Him,” and the untaught blind girl bowed her 
head in the homage of adoration, and besought 
the present God for Jane. 

Sooner than they anticipated the prayer was 
heard and answered. 





Even while it was being uttered the long suf- 
fering one for whom it was offered, sunk into a 
slumber that had no conscious waking. Jenny 
was still sitting on the box, in the place where 
they left her, when the old man and Kit came 
home—her work had fallen from her hands, her 
head was bent on her knee. It was dark in the 
basement, a profound silence reigned there; the 
fire had gone out in the stove—Kit lighted the 
fire and the candle, while the old man laid aside 
his dripping coat, for the rain was falling heavily, 
and they walked about quietly, and spoke in 
whispers to each other, that the sleep of Jane 
and Jenny should not be broken—but presently 
the old man beds over the child, so long the ob- 
ject of his anxious care, and then he calls ina 
loud voice for Kit to bring the light, and he lifts 
the poor, unconscious head, and sees her bosom 
is stained and wet with her life blood, and he 
staggers with the weight of the body which he 
bears, to the bed, so that he falls upon it when 
he would place her gently there; but she stirs 
not. Once or twice there is a heavily drawn 
breath breaking upon his ear, but nothing more. 
The old man has lost his child. His dim and 
bloodshot eyes look down upon her youthful face, 
and he is slow to lay to heart the balmy thought 
that she is released from discomfort, and toil, 
and pain. é 

Jenny, with her hand upon the cold hand of 
Jane, beholds a winged spirit in the place filled, 
to those other watching eyes, by a form of clay, 
and she arrays the angel with that smile, that 
grace and beauty, which poor Kit images to her 
loving heart. 

One day later Kit made her second journey 
into the country. 

The little family went out to bury Jane. It 
was a mild and quiet afternoon—not bright, but 
lifeless, full of gloom. The old man had deter- 
mined to go on foot and alone to the burial, or, 
in case the weather did not allow, to take his 
place in the wagon of the person he had employed 
to carry the body of Jane—but when Kit went 
into the basement, and saw him fastening the 
coffin lid, and making the few preparations that 
were to be made, she said— 

**] thought may be you’d wait till the day got 
clearer.” 

‘‘ Wont be any clearer,” he replied. 

«Then I’ll have Jenny ready in a minute.” 

«What for?” 

‘To go in the carriage.” 

6 Carriage,” he repeated in dismay—the old 
fellow surveyed her silently a moment—*‘‘ I hayn’t 
got a cent left in the world for a carriage.” 
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‘*But I have, Jenny’s set her heart on it too. 
Wait till I get her ready, grandpa, and I'll see 
about the rest.” 

The words were not fairly spoken when Kit 
had darted from the room, it seemed but a mo- 
ment after, when she came again leading Jenny, 
and bearing in her hand the better part of that 
silver treasure reserved for the summer journey. 
As she went toward the street door the old man 
followed her, and arrested her steps, laying his 
hand on her arm. 

‘¢Tt isn’t so terrible far,” he said, ‘‘ you could 
walk it, but she couldn’t. Don’t mind about the 
carriage to day, we'll go up when the times don’t 
go so hard, after I’ve picked up a little. I 
wouldn’t object, but these drivers wont wait— 
they want the money down for funerals. 

‘*We want to go, grandpa—I do and so does 
Jenny,” persisted Kit, ‘‘and we can’t walk—and 
now see here, aint my money your money, and 
your’n mine—we’re going to be what Jane was, 
so let me go.” 

Slowly the old man withdrew his hand, Kit did 
not wait to hear the words on his lips, but hurried 
out. 

Not long after, one other carriage was slowly 
jostling on its way over the crowded pavement, 
and opposite the old man sat Kit and Jenny hand 
in ‘hand, for once shut out and sheltered from the 
rushing tide of life, though borne along in it. 
Once only words were interchanged by the in- 
mates of the carriage. Kit endured the silence 
as long as it was possible for her to endure the 
sight of another’s suffering, then she bent for- 
ward and repeated in the old man’s hearing, the 
only consolation of which she could think, ‘‘ Don’t 
feel so, don’t, you’ve got two left, you have—me 
and Jenny.” He made no answer to the assur- 
ance, gave no intimation that he heard it—but 
Kit returned to her place, beside Jenny, firm in 
the faith that he would sometime receive conso- 
lation from the words she had spoken. 

In the city of graves that overlooks the sea, 
grave place, so magnificent that Jane’s wondering 
acceptation of the promise, that such as she 
should sleep there, is surely no occasion of sur- 
prise in us who know the scenery on which 
through life her eyes had gazed; there, though 
not near the spot where her brother slept, for 
the space had long ago been filled, they laid her. 

‘«We are in thecountry, now,” said Kit to Jenny, 
as they stepped from the carriage to the ground. 

‘¢T know it,” was the blind girl’s answer, and, 
led by Kit, she, for the first time, trod the coun- 
try green-sward. 

‘Do you see how still it is? There’s a bird 





up there in the tree, building her nest.” There 
was more joy than sorrow in the heart of Kit, 
although it was to a burial that they had come. 

**Oh, Kit!—This the country! what is it? 
what is it?” exclaimed Jenny, unable to under- 
stand either the emotions within, or the world 
without her. 

‘*Hush! I'll tell you,” said Kit in a low tone, 
much perplexed ; how to describe all this glory 
which she had trusted Jenny would feel, she 
knew not. 

‘* What is it?” repeated Jenny in a lower tone, 
but still eager to receive an answer. 

‘It’s the sky away up above us,” began Kit, 
‘blue, and a little cloudy, and the trees all 
around us, and hills, and white stones all about, 
some of ’em high and elegant—and these are for 
the gentlemen and ladies buried under ’em—its 
the flowers, and the grass, and the water over 
yonder with vessels sailing up and down.” 

‘*Yes,” said Jenny quietly, as if altogether 
satisfied with the account, ‘‘ what is it we are 
going to do with Jane?” 

‘*Put her in the ground, and shut the door up, 
that means—”’ 

‘‘What, Kit?” 

‘*To fill in the earth.” 

‘** And leave her alone?” 

‘* Yes—no—there’s hundreds of ’em here be- 
sides her, she aint alone.” 

‘‘What’s that? what was it that fell?” 

‘Where, Jenny?” 

‘On my foot.” 

‘‘That! it’s only an old leaf blowed along by 
the wind.” 

“Oh, Kit, if we could stay here always! 
Kit—” 

‘What, darling.” 

‘If I should die.” 

‘*Die! come on—grandfather is waiting for us, 
take my hand, there—you aint a going to die. 
What would J do then?” 

‘‘But if I should, Kit, before you—it’s here—” 

‘‘Yes, I know all about that,” said Kit, hurry- 
ing her on. 

‘<If you should die first,” persisted Jenny. 

“T shan’t,” returned Kit resolutely; such a 
thought was not to be entertained for a moment. 
With her red, rough hand she dashed away the 
tears that gathered in her eyes as she looked at 
Jenny and thought upon herself, for a moment, 
in a new light, as upon one liable to disease and 
death—*‘ You'll have me by you as long as you 
have yourself, you will. Don’t be a saying such 
things to make me mad; and you mustn’t be 2 
thinking of ’em either.” 
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Notwithstanding the injunction Kit herself did, 
and could but think of them. She recalled to 
mind the persons of whom she had heard, some, 
whom she had personally known, who had been 
suddenly taken out of the world by accident or 
Strength was in her limbs—she felt 
equal to any amount of labor—it was long, she 
knew, before she should wear out, but now that 
Jenny had brought up the possibility of death in 
her own case, she could not drive the thought 
away. It cast a gloom over her second festival— 
it marked heavily her second journey to the 
country. 

The expenses of Jane’s sickness and funeral 
had quite exhausted the resources of the old man, 
and nearly those of Kit. Of the money she had 
managed to save, but a few shillings were left to 
her after the carriage hire was paid. No more 
was said of the projected country tour. Taking 
Jenny into counsel, Kit resolved on an indulgence 
that should take the place of this—they would 
buy a plaster cast for the grave of Jane—a 
monument like those that Kit saw at the head of 
many graves in the cemetery of the poor. This, 
they said to each other, they would take up to 
Jane’s grave some pleasant day. 

And now Kit gave herself no rest. Early and 
late she was at work. There was no other way 
for her. The old man’s constitution was much 
broken before his grandchild’s death—his life 
was constantly becoming more and more burden- 
some to him. As long as she remained he had 
an object in view that made him forgetful of his 
own infirmities—her comfort was to be provided 
for—but when she was gone both the motive and 
strength for exertion were gone. 

He now went out but rarely into the streets, 
could do but little at home—and Kit, who had 
not only the courage but the strength to rise 
triumphant above any amount of labor, and make 
the burden appear trifling and agreeable, went 
usually alone hawking the mats in the streets, 
disposing of them to passing purchasers, or at the 
doors of houses, or at little by-shops round the 
corners, Jenny was very swift at weaving, and 
so they only went into the streets occasionally, 
and on the finest days, to sing. 

Thus through the long hot summer did they 
live and labor, Once, according to the purpose 
they had formed on the day of Jane’s burial, they 
went into the country to place the little plaster 
image on her grave. For hours they lingered in 
the lovely place, it was a garden of delight to 
them—sitting to rest on the grassy banks beneath 
the willows, on the margin of the pond where the 
fountain played, or walking up and down the 
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shady paths; Kit, by her eloquent descriptions, 
brought the place before the mind of Jenny, so 
that she could but feel, although she saw it not. 
There under a cloudless sky they wandered 
through the cool green avenues, beggars both, 
blind both you might have said who believe that 
the love of nature comes of educational processes, 
but the eyes of both were opened, and they were 
not beggars, but of those poor who stand forever 
exponents of the social system as it has prevailed 
hitherto. Among those monuments of art they 
stood, amid the sweetness of the solitude, which 
were still a solitude though the city’s stream of 
life poured through its paths, and not the glory 
of the day gave higher evidence of love than the 
watchfu! care these sisters of want bestowed upon 
each other—not an elaborate monumental pillar 
of them all that proved more patient labor, or 
testified to more exhalted hope, than that of 
which the heart of Kit gave evidence to Him who 
sees the heart. 

The laws of Nature are imperative. Vessels 
sailing on the highway of the deep, if they come 
into collision, must be shattered in proportion to 
the force of the shock and the strength of wood 
andiron. Steam-engines rushing over the high- 
way of the land will crush the spirit out of what- 
soever form of life strives in recklessness to im- 
pede their way. They will dash beyond the 
barriers of Eternity with their freight of Being, 
and Eternity will receive it. The laws of life 
and those of matter when they come into open 
conflict must fight a desperate battle. The king 
will have order among his subjects, or they must 
pay the penalty. 

There was no one to warn, or caution, or re- 
strain these young girls in their way of life; no 
one to say that the damp basement in which they 
lived would prove a fatal dwelling-place to at 
least one of them; noone to open for them the 
doors of another home—to tell them that labor, 
day after day, in the dark and dismal cellar, was 
acting on the constitution and the mind of Jenny 
ruinously, Kit’s eyes, which were swift to see, 
for her eftections sharpened their power of 
vision, did perceive that Jenny grew thin as 
she grew tall, and that her face, always pale, 
had changed strangely in its hue, and con- 
stantly was changing; that she wearied more 
easily than she had done of such light labors as 
she could perform. The watchful guardian saw 
this, and she asked herself why was it so? and 
what was to be done? With many a foreboding 
and misgiving asked it. And in solitude she de- 
liberated on these questions: If the old man 
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were not there? or, if he could be left alone? But 
the impediment existed in either case, and poor 
distracted Kit, how could she remove it? There 
he was, and their fortune was his—they were in- 
dissolubly bound together—there he was—there 
with an ever-growing childish fear of solitude. 
The few times subsequent to Jane’s burial that 
Jenny went out to spend the day with Kit in the 
street after the old fashion, proved to her that it 
would not do to leave him alone—and not only 
did the old man’s complaint put a stop to even 
so much exertion as this, Jenny’s strength was 
not long equal to the exertion. 

The last time that they made the experiment 
Kit returned before noon with Jenny to the base- 
ment. It was the first and only occasion that 
Kit’s tears had fallen since the change had begun 
to manifest itself in her charge. Bitterly, pas- 
sionately did they fall. 

A new care was now upon her. Many were 
the devices to which she resorted by way of mak- 
ing time pass easily and pleasantly to Jenny. 
The old man’s imbecility and garrulity served Kit 
here. Since Jane’s death he had lived in the 
past, and the early years of his life had been 
eventful years to him. Back to the days of youth 
his thoughts were ever returning. He had lived 
in the country, he had known a better fortune, 
and neither Kit nor Jenny ever wearied of his 
telling of those days. 

Sunday had always been the girl’s holiday— 
but long before the summer ended it ceased to be 
so. There was no longer time for rest, for holi- 
day—kKit’s labors went on day after day, day 
after day, from morning till night, and sometimes 
on from night nearly to morning—and Jenny’s 
health became so feeble, that had Kit found the 
leisure, she had not the strength even for enjoy- 
ment. 

The disease which had been years in under- 
mining Jane’s strong constitution, carried Jenny 
away in fewer months. Only a short time before 
her death Kit’s heart for a moment glowed with 
the greatest hope that it had ever known. 

One Sabbath they had strolled as far as the 
door of a church, attracted thither as they once 
had frequently been, by the music. The doors 
of the church stood wide open and they entered, 
for there was no crowd to gather there during 
the warm summer weather—the congregation 
was out of town, or invisibly within. 

On the bench placed near the door they seated 
themselves to rest, while the minister delivered 
his sermon. The text from which he spoke was 
this, ‘‘ Whereas I was blind, now I see.” It was a 
theme on which the dullest of speakers occupy- 








ing that stand could not have spoken without 
finding at least two rapt listeners. Kit’s eyes 
were not on him, though not a word he spoke es- 
caped her. On the pale and changeful face of 
Jenny they gazed with ever strengthening reso- 
lution. 

When the church was dismissed this resolution 
began to-exhibit itself. Withdrawing with Jenny 
farther from the aisle they waited until the con- 
gregation had passed out, then placing the child 
outside the porch in the sun, she said— 

** Kit’s going to leave you for a minute. 
you wait?” 

**Go,” said Jenny, and Kit waited for no fur- 
ther word. 

With hurried step the girl turned again toward 
the broad aisle, up to the chancel, within it, be- 
yond it. She had watched the door by which 
the clergyman had entered the church, and 
that through which he disappeared again—him 
she followed—for she would know if he had 
spoken truth that day—if indeed the blind re- 
ceived their sight—and where, and of whom, she 
might seek this priceless boon for Jenny. 

But the clergyman had gone. For a moment 
after Kit had assured herself of this fact, she 
walked about the room, and spoke aloud, think- 
ing that if he were near he would hear her and 
come. Finding that this expedient also was 
vainly resorted to, she went out again with slower 
step than she had taken but now, to the porch 
where Jenny waited her. 

Hearing that well-known and beloved step, the 
blind girl arose, and stretching forth hgr hand, 
smiled on Kit who, taking the hand, commended 
her patience and courage in her own rough, kind 
way; but the smile faded again instantly from 
Jenny’s face, and was succeeded by a sadness 
deeper than was often seen there. 

“Kit,” she said, when they were moving 
slowly homeward, ‘‘did you hear what the gen- 
tleman said ?” 

‘Some of it,” answered Kit, carelessly yawning. 

‘‘ About the blind receiving their sight,” Jenny 
resumed timidly, after a short pause. Kit 
seemed so little interested; and yet it was so 
great a thought to her she could not choose but 
utter it. 

‘Read you mean—he read it out of a big 
book,” returned Kit, still pretending indifference. 

**Do you believe it is all true ?” 

‘Oh, may be so. May be it is; may be not. It 
happened a long while ago, any way, as all the 
wonderful things did. Nothing happens now 
surprising.” 

‘Tt sounded true like to me,” said Jenny, 
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laughing a little as at her own foolishness—‘‘’Cause 
I’d like to have it true, I expect.” But so untrue 
to herself she could no longer be, the fact burst 
from her—‘‘Oh, Kit, if there was somebody J 
could go to like them folks he told of!” 

‘¢T’ve thought you better off many and many’s 
the time,” replied Kit, in a tone, well sustained, 
of tempestuous reproach. ‘Better off I say, 
cause you couldn’t see. It isn’t nothing that 
you've lost—you’re enough sight better off than 
folks that can see. Don’t go to fretting, don’t.” 

“But Kit—I’d be off your hands then. 
Wouldn’t you be willing for that? Or if—may be 
if the old man and I could go to the alms-house 
you told about so pleasant, Kit; we’d be to- 
gether, and you could take a journey into the 
country to see us every Sunday. He wouldn’t 
mind if I was with him. Kit, you’re not as 
happy as you was. You don’t sing—you work 
so hard—and here you have us strangers on you 
to work for—not the first bit of—” 

Kit here interrupted the speaker by closing her 
mouth with her broad hand. ‘*You’re my child, 
and he’s my father! Now, what are you a driving 
at? I'll throw myself into the river the day that 
it runs twixt you and me; the day you go to the 
poor-house. Now stop that! aint it enough to 
break my heart, you a trying to get away from 
me so? I'll do the best I can for you—yes I will, 
but you—” Kit broke down completely when 
she had gone so far—her usually loud, cheery 
voice sunk to a husky whisper before she had 
half finished what she had to say. 

‘* Kit, tell me then, you know. When I’m gone 
as Jane did”—she did not pause, though aware 
of the sudden start Kit gave at this—‘I must go 
some time; you said everybody must”—well she 
understood the meaning of Kit’s tightening grasp; 
it was as much as to say that while she could 
keep her Jenny should not go—‘* do you think 
I'll be blind then—blind always ?” 

*“No!” almost shouted Kit, “‘you’ll see! you 
will !” 





Jenny said no more—but looking into the 
meek and now placid face of the child, Kit 
thought that she could discover a new joy there, 
a new desire—even for that release which should 
bring her to sight of all the beauty which with 
the unfolding inward vision had grown on her 
imagination, called into life by the descriptions 
of Kit. 

This hope never faded—it brightened in the 
blind girl’s scul—her face day by day witnessing 
to its radiance; and poor Kit beheld the bright- 
ening, and watched and labored, until in Decem- 
ber, the Day broke on her child. 

That December found the Irish girl alone, for 
the old man died before Jenny, and Kit’s labors 
were then ended; her childhood, her girlhood, 
had ended long before. 

Upon what a womanhood has she entered? 
who can tell? To die may be of starvation in a 
cellar; to be swept down perhaps, by pestilence, 
at noon-day, in the street, or on her bed, as it 
may chance. Alas! I know not what is written 
for her in the book of fate—but, in the Book of 
Life, I know beams of glory radiate from her 
name—she shall dwell in Taz country when the 
city has done all that it can for her; and, poor 
Kit, she shall not find it the place of graves, or 
convicts. Cloudless the sky shall spread above 
her head, and her forehead shall be smooth in 
the beauty of eternal youth and peace! and be- 
neath her feet the way shall be smooth and easy— 
without taint shall the fair River of Life flow, 
and drinking of it she shall thirst no more for- 
ever. The garden blooms and fragrance shall 
not always be withheld. She, the weary—but 
never with ill-doing—shall come finally to Him 
who has called the heavy-laden, and promised 
rest to them. Soiled her poor garments may be, 
but they shall have cleansing—and then her 
eyes also shall be opened, and God himself shall 
wipe away her tears. Kit! I have called you 
poor! 
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BY WILLIAM BELL SCOTS. 


Here on this little bridge on this warm day 

We rest us from our idle sauntering walk. 

Over our shadows its continuous talk 

The stream maintains, while now and then a stray 
Dry leaf may fall where the still waters play 

Tn endless eddies, through whose clear brown deep 
The gorgeous pebbles quiver in their sleep. 
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The stream still hastes but cannot pass away 
Could I but find the words that would reveal 

The unity in multiplicity, 

And the profound strange harmony I feel 

With those dead things, God’s garments of to-day, 
The listener’s soul with mine they would anneal, 
And make us one within eternity. 
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(A STORY OF OUR OWN TIME.) 


BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 





(Continued from page 172.) 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
THE AMBASSADOR IN TROUBLE. 


Since the day of the scene in the garden, 
Henry Wilmslow had felt it more comfortable to 
himself to keep out of the way of his wife and 
daughters. The disgust which had been ex- 
hibited by the medical ‘man and by Bernard at 
Henry’s conduct upon that occasion, had at first 
the effect of rendering him more dogged and in- 
sulting, but the courage which comes from with- 
out ceases with the stimuius, and when his 
visitors had departed (after a long and private 
interview with Mrs. Wilmslow), Henry felt all a 
coward’s inclination to make up a quarrel. The 
discouragement which his awkward advances 
met, was passive rather than active. His wife, 
after recovering from her first passionate burst 
of agony, made little more demonstration, be- 
yond the most assiduous attention to Amy, and 
when addressed by Henry, replied with a calm- 
ness which his delicate observation and graceful 
nomenclature recorded as ‘‘sulks.”” The elder 
girls had of late avoided him as much as they 
could, without actual rudeness, but in their zeal 
to minister to the comfort of their sister they 
disregarded their own, and Wilmslow encoun- 
tered them more frequently than usual, as they 
sped about the house on their missions of love. 
But there was no smile on their faces, no saucy 
little taunt was darted at him, no playful gesture 
saluted him, no hurried kiss was printed, as they 
hastily passed their father. For that father, 
indeed, a child’s code of household signals had 
never been framed, and his very servants had of 
late met him less gravely than his children. But 
now, when they came together, it was with an 
air of constraint that there was no mistaking. 
The father had reduced his household to the 
condition of feeling that he was the blot and 
blotch upon it. Callous, and defiant though he 
was, he could not fail to see this, and such con- 
science as he had left to him, putting forth its 
last struggles, he found it, as we have said, more 


before. So he skulked as much as possible in 
his own apartment, and, under pretext of illness, 
ordered his meals to be sent thither. So that 
Mrs. Wilmslow, who might otherwise have found 
some difficulty in leaving Aspen Court for her 
visit to London, had actually departed and re- 
turned without his knowledge. 

Mr. Molesworth kept his word, and a letter 
reached Henry Wilmslow a couple of hours after 
Mrs. Wilmslow had arrived at home. It was 
written, by the firm to which, as has been said 
in one of our earliest chapters, the less dignified 
portion of Molesworth’s business was entrusted— 
the house in Clement’s Inn, where the ‘‘ common 
law” of the aristocratic firm was put out to nurse, 
and where, indeed, it throve remarkably, per- 
haps from being untrammeled by several of the 
conventions of good breeding which tend to in- 
jure vigor. The writer, Mr. Scolper (for Scol- 
per & Blirt), recommended Mr. Wilmslow to 
lose no time in presenting himself in Clement’s 
Inn, and he enforced his advice by an allusion 
which made Henry turn first hot, and then cold, 
and which ultimately drove him to his favorite 
refuge, the brandy-bottle, for comfort. He lost 
no time in obeying the summons, and was, in- 
deed, not sorry to be relieved, by its peremptori- 
ness, of the task of saying a word of farewell to 
his family. Simply leaving word with a servant 
that he was going to London on business, the 
Lord of Aspen sneaked round by the stables and 
down to the village, whence he obtained convey- 
ance to the railway station. The old house 
must have felt more easy after his departure. 
Since his memorable entrance, on taking posses- 
sion, when he had not even the grace to con- 
gratulate the woman who had given him all, 
upon her recovery of her estate, or to lead her to 
her own hearthstone, with a kiss, not one single 
act of kindness or goodness had that man done 
up to the time of his present ignominious flight. 
Nor had his. vices been negative only. He had 
been brute, libertine, and drunkard, and had 
generally filled up the interstices between active 
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But this was the individual to whom fate, Moles- 
worth, and girlish mistake, had consigned the 
keeping of the happiness of my dear Jane Tracy. 
How soon he converted his office into a sinecure. 

At almost any other time Henry Wilmslow 
would have postponed the immediate business of 
a journey to town, to the indulgence in a brief 
round of the amusements from which he had 
lately been in great measure debarred, but the 
emergency of the case was too pressing, and the 
roué’s nerves, never very firm, had been a good 
deal shaken. He must have things made pleas- 
ant for him, to use his own phrase, before he 
could sit down and enjoy himself. 

If he visited Clement’s Inn with any particular 
hope that the pleasurable operation was about to 
be performed for him, he must have been con- 
siderably disappointed when he took a last glance 
at the black boy and sundial. 

Messrs. Scolper & Blirt’s chambers were on a 
second floor, and Henry, who was evidently 
expected, was shown into a small inner room, 
furnished with all the taste and Juze usual in 
such localities. That is to say, there was a 
rickety old loo-table, with stabbed and spotted 
green cloth, in the middle of the room, and this, 
with a couple of new walnut wood chairs, and a 
lid-less tin box, inscribed Bolgack’s Lunacy, but 
used as a coal-scuttle, completed the arrange- 
ments for bodily convenience and comfort, while 
the mind was left to feed upon such suggestions 
as might arise from examination of a dusty por- 
trait of ‘Eldon C.” and of a sheet of ‘‘ Rules for 
the Better Taking of Evidence,” nearly all of 
which rules explained the mode in which certain 
costs were to be made out against the victims. 
Here Henry was detained for nearly two hours. 
In his good days, he would have swaggered the 
very souls out of the clerks, had he been kept 
waiting a tenth part of the time. But his gallant 
spirit was subdued, and he merely ventured upon 
occasionally coughing loudly, and grating his 
chair upon the floor, devices to which nervous 
persons are known to resort in the hope of ac- 
celerating the motions of those for whom they 
are in waiting. 
| Mr. Scolper appeared at last. A tall, hungry 
looking person, with that pleasant expression of 
face which seems to imply that you have done 
the wearer an injury by your last remark, and 
the sooner you get away the better. He wasted 
little time in prelude, observing, 

‘* Well, you’ve come up.” 

“Yes,” said Henry Wilmslow, in no way 
soothed by the announcement of this incontro- 
vertible fact. ‘¢ And now what’s to be done ?” 





“Oh!” grumbled Mr. Scolper, highly dis- 
pleased already, ‘it’s no use your asking me 
what’s to be done. Because, if you ask me, I 
can’t tell you, and I let you know that frankly. 
I don’t say that if I was another party and you 
came to me and asked me what you was to do, I 
couldn’t tell you, but I’m not the other party, and 
it’s no use your addressing such a question to me. 
Don’t you see that?” 

‘*Why,” began Henry, ‘if you—” 

‘*No,” said Mr. Scolper, ‘‘ there’s no ifs nor 
ands in the matter, and its downright d—d child- 
ish to talk in that way. I ask you a plain ques- 
tion, and you may answer or not as you like, but 
a straight-forward man knows when he’s asked a 
straight-forward question. However, you are 
not obliged to answer me, you know, and it makes 
deuced little odds to me whether you do or 
not.” 

‘*I wish to do what you think best,” said 
Henry, hurriedly, as soon as the flood of grumble 
subsided a little. 

‘*Don’t go on like that,” returned Mr. Scolper, 
implacable. ‘‘ You'll go saying next that I gave 
you advice what to do, and that I’ll be hanged if 
I did, or will. If I were an Old Bailey lawyer I 
don’t say that I could not tell you what to do, 
but I’m not an Old Bailey lawyer.” 

“If you sent for me only to tell me all that,” 
said Henry, in his turn growing wrathful, des- 
pite his fears, I think you might have let it alone, 
that’s all.” 

‘‘You think so, do you?” said Mr. Scolper, 
looking askance at him. ‘Well, I dare say 
that’s your opinion. In here, Jones,” he cried, 
to a clerk in the next room, whom he heard re- 
plying to a vieitor. ‘We'll hear whether it’s this 
party’s opinion.” 

And Mr. Molesworth, great-coated to the cheek 
bones, was conducted into his agent’s room. 
Wilmslow advanced to meet him. 

‘‘You’ll excuse my keeping my hands in my 
pockets, it’s so cold,” said Molesworth, with a 
nod, and this was all his reply to Henry’s salu- 
tation. The attorney then crossed the room, 
and, refusing a chair, into which he motioned 
Scolper, took up a position in a corner, with his 
back against the wall, and with Scolper between 
him and Mr. Wilmslow. Perhaps it was also 
because of the cold that he did not remove his 
hat. Henry did not much like these signs and 
tokens. 

‘“‘What does he propose?” said Molesworth, 
abruptly entering upon the business of the mo- 
ment. 

‘*Propose, bless you!” returned his agent. 
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‘‘ He proposes nothing, and makes it matter of 
grievous complaint that we took the liberty of 
calling up a country gentleman from the scene 
where he diffuses so much happiness among his 
dependents and all around him. Thinks we 
might have let him alone, bless you!” 

‘‘That was not what I said,” replied Henry, 
anxious not to be put into a false position at the 
outset. ‘* What I said was—” 

‘Tt does not matter what he said, Mr. Scolper, 
and as a man of business you are not called upon 
to waste your valuable time upon rubbish—nor 
am I. You sent for me to hear some proposal, 
as I understood you, and I am here to listen to it.” 

«<T do not see, Mr. Molesworth, that you could 
possibly say anything fairer, or more precisely 
true and accurate, sir, if you were to talk till 
that sundial strikes twenty-four. But there 
seems no willingness to speak, in some quar- 
ters.” 

“If you mean me, I will be hanged if I have 
had a chance of speaking yet,” said Henry. 
‘‘[’m snapped up like an infernal alligator,” he 
added, with some little incompleteness of illus- 
tration. 

*¢ You'll be snapped up worse than that,” re- 
torted Scolper, who felt with indignation that his 
flight of imagination about the dial had heen 
rather over-trumped by Henry’s zoological simile. 
«¢« And if I were you, I would not sit talking non- 
sense about alligators, which is obnoxious and 
offensive talk at the best of times, but just say 
what you mean to do, while there’s time to do 
anything.” 

«You say in your note,” said Henry, fairly 
bullied down, ‘‘ that the party—” 

‘*Now, good heaven and earth,” said Mr. 
Scolper, ‘‘ what the devil is the use of telling me 
what I said in my note? Do you think I don’t 
know what I said in my note better than you do, 
or if I didn’t, that I would not call for my letter- 
book and peruse an examined copy of it instead 
of taking it from your memory? It seems to me 
there’s shuffling going on; but people know their 
own affairs best.” 

“If I am correct, Scolper,” said Mr. Moles- 
worth, ‘* you wrote him something of this kind— 
of course I do not commit you to my own 
words.” 

‘‘T have no doubt, sir, that they will be the 
same as mine,” said Scolper. And it would have 
been very odd had it proved otherwise.” 

‘You apprised him, then, that a bill which 
he had procured, and which had been discounted 
by a client of yours upon the faith of representa- 
tions that the signatures were genuine, had 


arrived at maturity, and that, upon its being 
presented, one of the signatures had proved to be 
aforgery. You added, I think, that if explanations 
were possib’s, the sooner they were made the 
better, as criminal proceedings were contem- 
plated.” 

‘* Now, then,” said Scolper, suddenly turning 
to Henry the moment Molesworth had ceased, 
‘You can say whether you received such a 
letter as that or not, I suppose? That wont hurt 
you.” 

“That was the letter,” said Wilmslow, dog- 
gedly. 

‘‘Well, I am glad you will allow that,” said 
Scolper, looking at him as if his determined 
wickedness were too much for a virtuous man to 
bear. 

‘You wrote to me, Mr. Scolper,” continued 
Molesworth, ‘‘to say, that I having been the 
méans of this bill passing into your client’s hand, 
I ought to hear any proposal that might be made 
on the subject.” 

**T did so, sir,” rejoined the vengeful Scolper; 
‘*but I really can only beg your pardon for hav- 
ing brought you here on what I may call a fool’s 
errand. The devil a proposal is made, or likely to 
be made, so far as I can see. I don’t call talking 
about alligators and rubbish making proposals, 
whatever others may do.” 

‘* Molesworth,” said Henry, ‘‘we have known 
one another off and on for a good many years, 
and I must say I do not understand this con- 
duct. We parted quite friendly some months 
ago, and since then I can’t have done anything 
to offend you, because we have not had any in- 
tercourse. There’s something up, which I don’t 
understand. Can I say a word in private ?” 

‘In connection with this business ?”” demanded 
Molesworth. 

‘*This and other things.” 

‘Certainly not,” said Molesworth. ‘It is 
decorous in itself, and due to Mr. Scolper, that 
he should hear every syllable that is dropped 
upon the subject. If you have any hesitation at 
speaking before him, I will remove it by saying 
that he is an old and confidential friend of mine, 
and that you may speak as unreservedly as if we 
were alone.” 

‘‘T’m sure J don’t care, if you don’t,” replied 
Henry, ‘‘and here goes. What I want to ask 
is——” 

**As Tam to hear, and I suppose to speak,” 
said Mr. Scolper, ‘‘I say at once, that I don’t 
see that you are in a position to ask anything. 





Your course is to tell, not to ask; at least so it 
seems to me.” 
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«“D—n it, let me go on my own way, will 
you,” said Henry; ‘‘I want to know, Moles- 
worth, in so many words, what this farce is being 
played for, and what’s to come of it?” 

‘‘Your language is quite incomprehensible to 
me,” said Molesworth. ‘Mr. Scolper may un- 
derstand it, but I do not.” 

But Mr. Scolper was too much incensed to do 
more than signify, by a furious and convulsing 
shrug, his utter ignorance of Mr. Wilmslow’s 
meaning, and his profound contempt for that 
gentleman’s general character. 

**You understand me fast enough,” retorted 
Henry; ‘‘and I repeat that you are playing a 
farce which, I may say, tit for tat, I don’t com- 
prehend.. Had I been aware,” he proceeded, 
with some grandeur, a bright idea having struck 
him, ‘‘ that this kind of thing was to take place, 
I should have requested a noble and intimate 
friend of mine to accompany me to this meeting. 
I now regret that I did not.” 

*‘Old Rook has been in Clement’s Inn in his 
time,” said Scolper. 

“I did not mention a name,” said Henry, 
‘‘and I am not in the habit of hearing Lord 
Rookbury spoken of in terms of that kind.” 

“If you are coming nothing but alligators and 
rooks,” returned Mr. Scolper, ‘‘the sooner we 
break up the better, and things must take their 
course, What do you say, Mr. Molesworth ?” 

‘‘T have waited as long as I can afford to 
wait,” said that gentleman. ‘You will do your 
duty to your client, Mr. Scolper, as you always 
do, and I can only hope that, disagreeable as my 
share in the affair must be, I shall be able to 
offer in a court of justice explanations which 
will be satisfactory.” 

*« By Jove!” said Henry, incautiously, ‘‘know- 
ing what you know, you never will stand up in a 
court of justice about the bill.” 

‘‘Knowing what I know, I assuredly shall,” 
said Molesworth. ‘To what does your observa- 
tion point, sir ?”’ 

‘‘Do you mean to say, that if that bill comes 
into court, you will come within twenty miles 
of it?” cried Henry. 

“If I am called as a witness, which I presume 
Mr. Scolper will find it his duty to make me, I 
shall go into the witness-box, take the bill into my 
hand, and, as becomes an honest and an honora- 
ble man, shall testify to all I know or believe on 
the subject.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Henry, “I’ve 
heard that lawyers defy all laws; but how the 
sauce that is good for the goose is not to be sauce 
for the gander this time, I don’t see.” 





‘*Could you oblige us with any more animals?” 
jerked out Mr. Seolper, who had not forgiven the 
alligator. ‘‘Rooks were the last—now come 
geese and ganders. 1 suppose we shall have 
electrifying eels next.” 

‘*Mr. Wilmslow’s implication becomes too 
serious for jesting,” said Molesworth, rising 
from the wall, against which he had been lean- 
ing, and taking off his hat. ‘Will you explain, 
sir, in a few words of decent Christian English, 
what you mean by that last speech of yours?” 

‘‘T mean this,” said Henry, “that if the sig- 
nature to that bill was forged—amind, I don’t say 
it was—you are not going to get me to say any- 
thing of that sort in the presence of a witness; 
but if it was, you, Mr. Molesworth, knew that 
it was as well as—as anybody else did, and ad- 
vanced the money upon it with that knowledge. 
Deny it, if you dare ?” 

‘*‘My denial to such a person as yourself,” 
said Molesworth, ‘‘would be absurd. Luckily 
the foul calumny is uttered in Mr. Scolper’s 
presence ; and I will ask him to note the words.” 

“Then,” said Henry, infuriated, ‘‘ while you 
are taking notes, add this: namely, that I, being 
desperately hard up for money, came to Moles- 
worth, who was managing the Aspen Court suit, 
and asked him to let me have some. He told me 
to bring him a bill with one good name on it. I 
couldn’t do that, for I’d pumped out everybody 
whom I could think of. He suggested my rela- 
tions. I told him I had none, except a couple 
of rich cousins who hated me like poison, because 
my old aunt, Albreda, left me her tin instead 
of them. Molesworth, let him deny it if he can, 
said that he had no doubt I could obtain one 
of their signatures. D——e, sir, I was thunder- 
struck. I knew that either Frederic or William 
Barnstaple would as soon have chopped off his 
right hand as sign to help me. He laughed, and 
said that if I brought the signature of one of 
them, there was the money; and he trickled a 
whole lot of sovereigns through his fingers into 
a drawer. I suppose you'll say you haven’t got a 
drawer next?” said Henry, pausing in his narra- 
tive. 

‘«T have many drawers,” replied Molesworth, 
without moving a muscle. 

“I’m glad you'll admit that,” said Henry. 
‘¢ Well, I’ll tell it you all out, now P’'m about it. I 
couldn’t think for a long time what he meant; 
but I knew I wanted the money most devilishly, 
and, perhaps, being so sharp set, and hearing the 
clink, made me guess at his aim, and I threw out 
a feeler or so; saying, in a laughing way, that 
if I used the freedom of a relative and borrowed 
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my cousin’s name without asking leave, I sup- 
posed that would do. He answered, in his sanc- 
timonious way, that he had known me too long 
to think of questioning any document I might 
bring him.” 

‘¢The whole story is false,” said Molesworth ; 
“but I admit that such would have been my 
answer to any one who spoke of you. I knew 
you for a libertine and a gambler; but I did not 
for a moment believe that you would be guilty 
of forgery.” 

‘¢Now mark this then,” said Henry. ‘TI said 
that I would go out and get a stamp, and do the 


thing at once, and that the bill would be sure to’ 


be taken up to the hour; because, before it be- 
came due, he would have the Aspen Court rents 
in his hand. He said, in a very serious way, 
‘Such bills are always taken up to the hour.’ 
But he would not go on with the business then; 
because he said, ina meaning way, that I could 
not see the Barnstaples that afternoon, City 
business hours being over; and that if I succeeded 
in inducing my cousin to sign, I could come to him 
at the same hour next day. I did succeed—ha! 
ha! and got the money. As to its being your 
client’s money, that’s all my eye, of course.” 

This was not a judicious address, all things 
considered. Mr. Molesworth listened to it with 
his usual ‘imperturbability; Mr. Scolper with 
occasional vivid fits of indignation. Henry 
Wilmslow having finished, walked up and down 
the little room in order to relieve his highly- 
wrought feelings; and during the promenade the 
two lawyers exchanged glances of considerable 
meaning. Mr. Scolper then said— 

‘*Now, Wilmslow, if you'll sit down, and hear 
what I have to say, it will do you no particular 
harm. I think you may make up your mind, 
Wilmslow, to close your brilliant and useful 
career in one of the colonies.” 

‘*‘ He will go with me,” cried Henry, looking 
furiously at Molesworth. 

‘*Are you such an ass as not to see that your 
ridiculous story about his complicity is not sub- 
stantiated by a single witness.” 

‘* But I can swear to every word of it.” 

“You! the forger. The man in the felon’s 
dock! Why, you must be a fool.” 

‘* Perhaps I am,” said Henry, ‘‘and I had better 
have held my tongue; but I relied upon the 
honor and friendship of a person whom I have 
known for many years, who has no cause to break 
with me, and who has made large sums of money 
by my family. As you say, sir, I have been a 
fool. And now I will wish you both a good 
morning. I must look to myself.” 





‘* Possibly we can save you that trouble,” said 
Scolper, coughing loudly. The signal was an- 
swered by a cough from the adjoining room. 

‘You must see, Wilmslow,” said Mr. Scolper, 
‘‘that my duty to my client, whom you have so 
cruelly injured, will not permit me to neglect any 
steps pointed out by the laws of our county. 
That you may be able to induce a jury to believe 
the story with which you have favored us, is my 
earnest hope—and, I may add, Mr. Molesworth’s, 
despite the abominable attempt you have made 
to include him in your offence. But until you 
have done so, it is necessary and right that 
security for your appearance should be given, 
and the individual who just coughed outside is an 
officer, who, with a companion, will escort you to 
Bow Street.” 

‘“What, trapped me like that?” exclaimed 
Henry, waxing very white. ‘I did not expect 
this.” 

‘*You ought to have expected it, Wilmslow,” 
said Mr. Scolper. ‘Are you not aware that 
punishment always follows crime?” 

‘*D—n your preaching,” said Henry, who, 
driven to bay, became desperate. ‘‘I wish there 
was something here I could shy at your head.” 
And he made a motion toward Mr. Scolper, 
which induced that person to start up with some 
alacrity, and declare that if Henry did not re- 
sume his seat, he would call in the officers that 
very instant. 

‘“‘T have been silent for some time,” said 
Molesworth, ‘for the indignation I felt at such a 
charge as that which was made against me, 
fairly deprived me of my presence of mind. But 
I have now recovered myself, and I will say a 
word or two. I can have no feeling toward this 
wretched man except one of pity. I knew him 
in other days, when I had hopes of him, which 
he has long since cruelly disappointed. I was 
the means of introducing to him the best wife 
man ever had, and he has outraged and insulted 
her, and all but broken her heart. Yet, for old 
recollections, I would do what I can for him.” 

‘‘That scoundrel, Molesworth, is frightened,” 
said Henry to himself. ‘All this fine talk is 
humbug, and either meant to diddle Scolper, or 
somebody who has been listening. I'll clench 
the nail, however. Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘a 
great many hard words have been used about 
me, which I may or may not deserve. But I see 
which way the cat is going to jump.” 

‘“‘Qne more animal—I thought so,” said 
Scolper. 

‘*T recommend you to hold your row,” said 
Henry, insolently. ‘I may be a fool, as you 
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said, but I am not fool enough not to see that 
you are only a sort of puppet here, and that your 
strings are pulled by my friend here to the left. 
That’s neither here nor there. But there’s one 
thing which may induce you both to bring this 
affair to a pleasanter termination than you in- 
tended, and that is, that whether the signature 
to the bill was forged or not, I had no hand in 
the forgery. No, that I had not,” he added, with 
an oath. 

‘*¥You had no hand in it!” repeated Scolper, 
slowly. ‘*Now, Mr. Molesworth, I presume you 
are satisfied ?” 

‘*T have no more to say,” said Molesworth ; 
‘*T will leave you, Take your own course. If 
it be any comfort to you, Mr. Wilmslow, to know 
that whatever happens to you, the interests of 
your wife and children shall be cared for by me, 
take that assurance. I wish you better fortune 
than you deserve. Farewell.” He heaved a 
deep sigh, and left the room. 

Henry’s last hope vanished. Wilmslow sat for 
some moments in silence, and then said,— 

‘*Well, you’ve got your own way now; why 
don’t you call in the fellows?” 

‘**In such a hurry to be locked np—eh! Take 
my word you'll have enough of it in the gaol 
before the convict-ship takes you out, You 
haven’t a chance. I did not want to say so before 
him, because it might have made him more in- 
clined to show you a mercy you don’t deserve. 
But you are booked, my friend. And yet it is 
pretty much your own fault, too.” 

What’s the use of preaching, I tell you. When 
a man’s hard up for a pound—I mean a man who 
hes been brought up as a gentleman: a snob 
isn’t tempted, if he can’t get wine he can drink 
beer—but a gentleman driven into a corner, will 
do anything.” 

‘‘Glad I’m only a gent, then. But I didn’t 
mean as to the original matter, but to-day. There 
stood Molesworth, full of kindness for your 
wife and children, and ready to do anything in 
regson for you; and instead of humbling yourself 
before the man you have injured, and who could 
and would serve you, you talk about cats and 
alligators, and invent a whole chapter of lies that 
contradict themselves. You wouldn’t let him 
help you. I bet at this moment he’s considering 
how he can get you off. I know that’s the wish 
nearest his heart now.” 

‘* Devilish little you have done to help him to 
it, then,” said Henry. ‘I don’t know why you 
should be my enemy. What does it signify to 
your client, if you have one, whether that bill 
was forged or not, if it is paid ?” 








‘*But itis not paid. It is seized, and the word 
forgery written across it.” 

‘* Molesworth takes the Aspen Court rents, and 
could pay it a dozen times over. But there is 
some malice against me,” said Henry dejectedly. 
‘*T don’t know, though I suspect who is at the 
bottom of it; but I can’t help myself, and all the 
world may go 

‘* Hold your tongue, do. It’s the being so fond 
of talk that has ruined you to-day. If I were to 
do anything for you, I should be insulted the 
next minute.” 

Oh, I’m an infernally bad fellow, of course,” 
said Henry. ‘‘An unlucky man always is. If 
you were game to give me a chance, I might 
make it worth your while.” 

‘*How could you?” said Scolper. You have 
nothing except what Molesworth pays you, and, 
I take it, your order on him would not go for 
much. Besides, no, the warrant is in the officers 
hands.” 

‘¢ And the officers are there. Done, and done 
brown,” said Henry. ‘By —, I wish I had had 
a suspicion of this—I’d have put the sea between 
you and me hours and hours ago, I could hide 
myself on the Continent in places where none of 
your fellows could find me. I have been at hide- 
and-seek in my time. But it is of no use to talk 
of that.” 

‘*No, none,” said Scolper. ‘I must do my 
duty. But you shall not be taken out before my 
clerks and people. I will ask the officers to take 
you through here.” 

He pointed to a panelled door in the old-fash- 
ioned wall. Wilmslow had not noticed it. 

Iam going to add the adjoining chambers to 
mine, as my business increases. Then clients 
can come in by one staircase, and go out by the 
other. Youshall be taken out through the empty 
rooms. By the way—I don’t know that I ought, 
but you'll want money. Here’s a fiver for you, 
and if you are in great need, write to me, I dare 
Ray Molesworth will let me have any little ad- 
vances. I’m afraid I mustcallinthe men. But 
I’ll tell them to be civil to you, as you area gen- 
tleman.” ; 

He went out to speak to the officers. Henry 
Wilmslow was not quite such a fool as to misun- 
derstand him, and that night he slept at Boulogne. 
Yet he might have slept at Aspen Court in perfect 
safety. His story about the bill was true to the 
letter, and though that did not avail him, inas- 
much as he could not prove it, Molesworth had 
never allowed the forged bill to be presented at 
all. 





[To be continued. 
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JOHN AT-CHING. 


A RICE-PAPER SKETCH. 


BY H. B. DORRANOKE, M. D. 


—— A 


Somz, not many, years ago, business of im- 
portance called me to China, The voyage was 
not then, as now, a matter of ninety days, but was 
rarely performed in less than one hundred and 
fifty—the huge white-winged clipper ship is an 
invention of a later day. 

Ennui and fatigue were then always concomi- 
tants of a voyage; the ship’s dull and heavy 
sailing afforded none of that pleasant excitement 
that one experiences when standing on the deck 
of the sharp-bowed ships of our day, when the 
average speed of twelve knots is the normal rate 
of going. 

Our craft was yclept ‘‘Ceres,” and surely the 
gentle goddess was not duly honored in her 
namesake. The old hulk’s bows were broad and 
bluff, what Jack ealls a water-bruiser. With all 
stun’sails set on both sides, a clear sea and a 
cracking breeze, she might in her liveliest trim, 
walk ten knots off the reel; but when rolling 
channels under, close reefed topsails, bolt-ropes 
like bars of iron, she would go staggering along 
like an unwieldy grampus. 

We saw the blue hills of the Neversink fade away 
on the 8th of August, and rounded Cape Wrath 
(Good Hope) in such weather as left no doubt in 
my mind as to the appropriateness of the name, 

Have you ever doubled Cape Wrath? No! 
Perhaps you have been to sea? So had I. I 
had seen the Carribean in a heavy northeaster ; 
in the Gulf of Mexico, in a taut little schooner, 
had ridden out two northers; had also been cast 
away in a gale they called frightful on the Nor- 
way coast, with ice accompaniments, when 
yards came crashing down with the first stroke 
of the fitful blast—but I had not seen Cape 
Wrath. 

Thanks to Lieutenant Maury, of our National 
Observatory, whose elegant abilities, persever- 
ance and industry have accomplished so much 
in rendering the sea a safe highway for the 
commercial niarine, we have now charts which 
are for the first time accurate and reliable in all 
latitudes. Not so when the old Ceres, under 
close-reefed topsails, to’gallant masts housed, 
preventer-braces everywhere to keep her sticks 
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from going bodily out of her, barometer down to, 
Heaven knows how low, with a heavy white bone 
in her mouth, struggled for thirty days with the 
huge billows of the South Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans. We assuredly came out of the gale in a 
worse condition than we went into it. One 
twelfth of a year, that to me seemed ten years 
of common time, left marks of hard service upon 
the ship and her crew. 

Never, oh! never shall I forget the thirteenth 
night of that gale; the rain, snow and sleet 
driving after us as the ship rolled and pitched, 
now mounting a wave that towered upward like 
a column, then sinking down into a vortex that 
seemed to be beyond the strength of wood and 
iron to withstand. At midnight the wind was 
still on the increase. Sheet lightning through 
all this sleet and rain, every element seemed 
combined against us. The order was passed for- 
ward to ‘‘furl the maintopsail.” The hard service 
of two weeks had put six of the crew on the sick 
list; eighteen mounted the main topsail-yard with 
alacrity. Suddenly the lightning seemed to play 
down in an electric shower all about us; balls 
of blue flame hung upon every salient point aloft; 
fear seized upon the stout sailors’ hearts—‘“en 
masse’’ they jumped into the the main-topmast- 
shrouds and down the stays, leaving the sail half- 
furled to the mercy of the blast, which, in a 
minute, tore the heavy duck to ribbons. 

‘‘Back, back, every man of you,” shouts the 
captain, through the trumpet, ‘lay aloft, lay 
aloft.” 

A moment’s hesitation, and away they mount 
the yard again, back they went into the horror 
of that unearthly storm, and after two hours 
of hard labor the remnant of the sail was secured 
in the gaskets. Fifteen men only returned, but 
the appalling cry, ‘‘a man overboard!” if uttered 
aloft, was never heard upon deck. 

Of all those on board on whom ‘fear sat most 
chillingly,” none suffered such mortal agony as 
did our steward, John At-ching by name; and as 
it not unfrequently happens, that mt battle is not 
to the brave,’’ it now occurs that this veritable 
steward is our hero. 


JOHN AT-CHING. 
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John At-ching was a Chinaman by birth, edu- 
cation, and in manner and appearance. Impelled 
by curiosity and a desire to see something of the 
world, he had made a voyage to Boston in an 
Indiaman. Cooking rats and birds’ nests, led 
him naturally to the steward’s berth, rather than 
the forecastle, and truth to say, when not fright- 
ened out of his wits by gales of wind and heavy 
seas, he made a fair hand at his business in the 
pantry and cabin. 

The storm began to abate at midnight, on the 
8lst of January. The morning of the Ist of 
February dawned clear and beautiful; the wind 
that raged so fitfully the day before, was now 
down to a whole sail breeze, the Ceres is going 
her best gait, though the sea is still running in 
long huge waves right after her—by sunset there 
is naught of the disagreeable left but a rolling sea 
without crests or toppling; the sky is clear, the 
southern cross now begins to rise on our star- 
board beam. Leaning over the after-rail, 1 am 
gazing listlessly upon the deep, dark blue of the 
waters, thinking of the three poor fellows we had 
lost in their embrace; I turn to light a cigar 
which I have just drawn from my pocket. John 
At-ching approaches as if in anticipation, with a 
live coal from the gallgy. As I returned the 
spoon, the usual vehicle of live coals for my 
purpose, I noticed a desire on the part of John 
to say something. 

‘‘ Well, John, what is it?” 

‘¢You savey that No. 1 large smoke-boat that 
have got in Boston?” 

“*T savey,” was my rejoinder. 

‘*You savey my have got one small piece 0’ 
boat all same fashion, down side ?” 

Upon inquiry, I found that American steam- 
boats had struck John’s fancy, and filled him 
with admiration, more than anything else he saw 
during his sojourn in the ‘city of notions.” In 
his wanderings about the city, he was brought to 
a stand-still by the sight of a small working- 
model of a river-boat, engine and all complete; 
’twas standing on @ couple of chocks in the win- 
dow of a machinist, exposed for sale; the wheels 
were in motion, and John was delighted. To 
enter and ask the price, was no sooner conceived 
in idea than put in execution. The mechanism 
and operation were explained, and as the proprie- 
tor was desirous of ‘‘closing out” his stock, 
offered the boat and all thereto belonging. for the 
moderate sum of eighty dollars, offering also to 
pack it securely in a box, as an additional in- 
ducement. John’s wages for services rendered 
on his voyage out amounted to a hundred and 
some odd dollars. A small buckskin bag con- 





tained them. Bag produced, the Chinaman 
counts out eighty into his palm, looks at the 
money, then at the wheels of the boat, which are 
again made to revolve. The question is soon 
settled, and John At-ching owns a smoke-boat. 

Encased in the tox, John informed me that his 
wonderful boat now was safely lodged in the 
carpenter’s room. 

‘*What do you mean to do with it?” said I. 

The striking of ‘‘seven bells” and the appear- 
ance of the cabin-boy, calling John to make the 
captain’s toddy, prevented an immediate answer, 
and as I thought very little more of the question 
during the voyage, the reader must leave it as 
I did, to be answered by the sequel of John’s 
history. 

The remainder of the voyage, though not devoid 
of interesting incident, was tedious in the ex- 
treme—the passage through the Macassar Straits 
under a burning sun, prolonged by a series of 
calms and head-winds, thence through the Sooloo 
sea to the Pacific, added to the weariness. I 
need hardly narrate more details of travel, but 
let the reader appreciate with me the luxury of 
finding one’s self in port, in the one hundred and 
sixty-second day from Sandy Hook. 

Our anchor is down in the harbor of Whampoa, 
the old Ceres lies quietly at her moorings. Crowds 
of small boats, called sampans, are plying to and 
fro. Huge mandarin boats, with their streamers 
by dozens flying from their light masts, tom-toms 
beating on board, to announce to the subjects 
the approach of dignity, and now and then a gun 
fired to impress them with a sense of gubernato- 
rial power. The beautiful flower-boats with the 
chattering of their occupants, and the busy hum 
of the the inhabitants of the town, very near to 
which we are moored, all tend to dispel the 
monotony of the quiet flowing Kwang-tung on the 
first evening of our sojourn among the Celestials. 
Now quietly seated in an arm-chair on deck, 
smoking one of the few segars remaining from 
my stock, laid in at New York, the sunset limning 
out the elegant proportions of the pagodas on 
shore, amusing myself in pleasant reveries of 
home and distance, I am disturbed by the ap- 
proach of John At-ching, come to say his parting 
‘*tschin tschin.” He is going to his home in 
Canton, carrying with him his treasure, the 
‘¢ steamboat in the box.” Descending with Chi- 
nese grace into a sampan along-side, with his 
other goods and chattels, he is no longer an 
attaché of the Ceres. Leaving the ship, he gives 
us the parting salutation of several packs of fire 
crackers, which he has purchased of the boatmen 
for the occasion—an evidence of great respect; 
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he disappears among the motley crowd of boats; 
he lands at Whampoa, and I think, to see him 
no more. 

I have left the ship. I part with regret from 
the bluff old Ceres—she has carried me many 
thousand miles in hard weather, yet safely, and 
if we should not blame the bridge that carries us 
safe over a quiet stream, why not praise the good 
ship Ceres. Iam resident inCanton. My busi- 
ness, that of settling the affairs of a deceased 
relative, who, after toiling many a long year, 
died, leaving me the bulk of his accumulated 
taels, kept me many months in China. My 
rooms are in the Foo-ti Hong, Chinese Palatial 
Quarters—the acquaintance of all foreigners has 
been made. I am actually getting to be very 
much at home. Feeling yet American in heart 
and spirit, I am becoming gradually inured to 
Chinese life, and like it. I am insensibly under- 
going that change of taste which makes all places 
home to the cosmopolite. 

Instead of the fragrant Havana, I have become 
already accustomed to the cheroot. I have been 
three weeks in China. I am resting comfortably 
in a large bamboo chair this morning, looking 
out of my window upon the Kwang-tung river, 
swarming, as it is, with the 300,000 who live 
upon its surface, in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the city along the front. I think 
of the majestic Hudson and its floating palaces; 
our own Delaware, and the ‘‘father of waters,” 
where the noise of the high-pressure steamer 
may be heard for miles away; then by the 
easiest kind of mental transition, I think of 
John At-ching and his smoke-boat. Speak of 
Diabolus, &c., I see a face at the door. There 
being but one model for all Chinese countenances, 
I do not at first recognize the individual. 
Almond-shaped eyes and a long tail plaited neatly, 
pendant from the ‘‘ occiput.” Costume that of a 
mandarin of the gold-button. ‘‘Tschin tschin, 
sinsao.” Now I know him, but so altered by his 
vestment, I can scarce believe my eyes. John 
At-ching, by all that’s good and true. 

With due deference, we invite him to be seated. 
Tailors may not make the man, but John At- 
ching, gold-buttoned and royally invested, is a 
very different individual from his former self, 
when superintending the pantry of the Ceres; so 
John is prevailed upon to seat himself in our 
presence, a dignity to which he had never before 
aspired. My first question was in regard to his 
elevation in rank. His countenance lighted up 
with one of his own smiles, as he answered— 

“You savey that small piece o’ smoke-boat ?” 





The word was enough. From a long conver- 
sation with John, it appeared that he had been 
visiting one of his wealthy friends in Canton, a 
tea merchant, a man of influence. 

John had traveled, his greeting was therefore 
cordial. After tea was handed, John displays his 
invention. It met with a grand success. Having 
been removed into a private apartment, he de- 
posits it on a table, lights the fire, opens the 
throttle, and raises the puppet valve; the wheels 
whirl round like the fire wheels of Buddha—now 
he opens the escape, the steam whistles sharp 
and clear; at every motion the tea vender’s queue 
becomes animated with fresh wonder, his almond 
eyes grow rounder and rounder. John suggests 
an invitation of the tea vender’s friends and pro- 
mises fresh wonders. A sin-son, (convivial 
meeting) is arranged—dignified Tartars arrive 
with big spectacles, mandarins of the red button, 
and high diplomatic functionaries were present, 
and the whole movements were gone over again, 
to the unbounded delight of all. After the suc- 
cessful working in the air, they adjourn to the 
pond, back of the tea vender’s house—and the 
boat, amid murmurs of applause, is suffered to 
glide into her natural element. He fixes the rud- 
der hard-a-starboard, thg vessel rounds to port; 
now hard-a-port, says seaman John, she obeys 
the helm. He applies more steam, she skims 
over the pond. 

The functionaries are delighted; John now has 
greatness thrust upon him; he is requested to 
name an evening for exhibition to the Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, and other high civic 
dignitaries; tea is served, and large compliments 
paid to John, and they separate. 

The meeting took place as proposed, but to go 
over in detail the successive steps by which he 
rose, would be wearisome—but he did rise, as 
his outward garb indicated—he had become a 
man of the empire. He had received letters 
patent, and been invested with the order of Naval 
Constructor to the Emperor. He stands before 
me a mandarin of the gold button—he has re- 
ceived an order to make a grand smoke junk. If 
success crown his efforts he will be elevated to 
‘‘mandarin of the red’””—.if failure, well! he don’t 
speak of that—the ‘‘ hook and candle” are disa- 
greeable. 

He details to me his plans—we drink samshoo 
together, and he departs. 


Six months have passed since the interview. I 
am sitting, as is my custom, looking out upon the 
waters of the Kwang-tung river, my servant at the 
door with his usual polite Chinese bow, says, 
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‘¢One Cooleyman down side—want see—” 

‘‘Show him up,” I say. 

An humble suppliant appears, his eye and pig- 
tail lowered, his arms folded as if within there 
was a strife between independence and humility. 
Hardly could I recognize John At-ching. No 
longer adorned with the gold button and sto- 
macher, and with the white dove, but in the sim- 
ple garb of Cooleyman or porter of the country. 

His story was the ordinary one assigned to 
genius, the details were however varied. I take 
the story as he related it, confirmed and illumi- 
nated afterward by spectators. 

Having been empowered by the Commissioner 
of Public Works to construct a smoke-boat of 
large dimensions after the working model, he 
was directed to dislocate the component parts of 
the miniature engine, to procure the most skillful 
artizans of intra-mural Canton, and with the 
assistance of the Emperor’s mathematical calcu- 
lator, to complete the same under the usual 
rewards and penalties in the space of six months. 

The hull was to be a junk in the usual form, 
one hundred feet long by forty broad. The specifi- 
cations detailed all the minutz with great exact- 
ness—the color of the copper, the external form 
of the cylinders, every superficial peculiarity of 
the gearing; in short, the most obtuse intellect 
could not fail to produce from them an exact re- 
semblance of the little engine; but to the genius 
of John At-ching was left the little items of thick- 
ness of the copper and those other items of valves, 
etc., which were not perceptible to the Chinese 
eye; nor were the specifications less particular in 
respect to the hull; the gilding and the painting 
were set out with the most critical nicety, the 
form and number of the streamers were elabo- 
rately designated, and John At-ching was re- 
quired to follow out the plan in its most trivial 
particulars—this he contracted to do, and did up 
to the measure of the Chinese faculty for imitation. 

In the centre of ‘the city of Canton is a broad 
and beautiful lake, called Tsoe-ling, meaning the 
silent water, and fed by an outlet of the grand 
canal; upon its borders were built the pleasure 
boats of the ‘“‘brother of the moon.” Here the 
keel was laid. The work went on with great 
expedition—hull and engine were both completed 
about the same time—the engine is set up under 
the immediate supervision of John At-ching, the 
shaft and pillar blocks fixed, smoke stack ele- 
vated, valves and furnaces arranged, and the 
whole smoke-boat ready for starting. Orders 
were given for a procession of the dignitaries 
the next day, which was appointed for the trial 
trip of the smoke-boat, the no-winged bird, the 





no oar boat, the fire water wheel, the great in- 
vention of the great mandarin, John At-ching. 

Upon the eve of every great enterprise genius 
has its misgivings and doubts; John At-ching 
was no exception; as he looked down on that 
mysterious combination of cranks and levers, and 
reflected on the probable consequences of failure, 
his heart misgave him, the man of genius sank 
into the cautious Chinaman. He privately arrays 
himself in the common garb of a boatman, and 
over that he carefully fastens the costume of 
mandarin of the gold, the white dove embroi- 
dered tunic, collar of blue and silver, crimson 
sleeves turned in with gold, peacock’s feather 
pendant and towering above all the gold knob. 

The new junk was built in the ordinary way, 
with a flight of stairs descending to the water, 
near the rudder-post. At the foot of these stairs, 
by John’s orders, a common sampan (batteau) is 
attached, a man in a friend’s employ is selected 
to take off a boatman bearing John’s signet— 
thus, says John to himself, I shall escape the 
hook and candle if the enterprise fails. 

It was a fair and propitious day in Canton. 
The great procession was formed, and marched 
about the city and down to the junk; there the 
commonalty spread themselves along the shore, 
and the invited guests waited the order to ‘as- 
cend. 

And now all being ready, the procession of 
mandarins, high government contractors, depu- 
ties, sub-deputies, and under sub-subs, compos- 
ing the very élite of the four-feet queue porcelain 
aristocracy, ascended the plank, John in advance. 
The necessary orders were given, the great lum- 
bering junk, attached to twenty sampans, is 
slowly towed out into the centre of the lake. It 
was a great spectacle. China gazed for the first 
time upon the most peculiar monster that ever 
floated upon celestial waters—the unwieldy junk 
of walled China, pulsing and throbbing with 


the heart and soul of Yankee enterprise—pro- . 


gressive steam. John alone, felt truly the force 
of the anomalous, and to the Chinese mind the 
superhuman character of the undertaking. To 
the thousand spectators it was a junk turned 
with a great fire and smoke wheel—to the fire- 
man, as to all firemen, it was simply a teak 
wood fire, to be kept blazing under the boiler— 
to the engineer it was all a mystery—to the 
mandarins on board, a pleasant ride to be taken 
free of expense, but to John it was a vision of 
the past, the great sailless vessels on American 
waters; the thundering crash of machinery the 
fitting material agencies of an unwalled un- 
bounded new world, now here essayed to be 
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reproduced; it was a reality of power about to be 
evoked by his own hand—of valves, and boilers, 
and gearing, oscilliations and other uncompre- 
hended things, and the fire heart bubbling and 
seething within, which he fully understood—it 
was, over all to him, a vision of future glory, 
and the red button of his high destiny. What 
wonder then if his cheek was as pale as Chinese 
eopper, and his lip compressed. 

The scene about him was one well fitted to 
attract the eye, and hold the senses of a celestial 
in a thrall. The junk was gorgeous with 
streamers; around her hundreds of sampans were 
plying to and fro, with the quick, excited pad- 
dlings of boatmen, tom-toms were beating, crackers 
whizzing, the whole water alive with excitement, 
while the shores far back were crowded with 
motley groups, smoking and chattering like Java 
monkeys, from the tall bamboos that swayed to 
and fro in the rising breeze. 

But John was wholly unmoved, he saw not the 
multitude, nor did he hear the beating of the 
tom-toms ; he issued his orders to the firemen and 
engineers with calmness, while dubiety and want 
_of self-reliance were tugging at his heart strings; 
all the excitement around was but as a gong beat 
to the insurrection going on under the double in- 
vestment for glory and safety with which he had 
enrobed himself. 

Such is glory! Uneasy is the head that wears 
a crown, is a maxim particularly applicable to 
the projectors of smoke-boats, and John At-ching 
realized it when the last order was given, and he 
walked through the group of mandarins to open 
the valves and sail round that beautiful lake— 
with a peculiar grace he touches the escape, and 
the steam whistles through the narrow opening 
and proclaims success; with caution he next 
essays the throttle, it seems to be right, but this 
is a more concealed working, and his confidence 
wavers—he reaches now the master and main 
enterprise, he grasps the lever—chuck, chuck, 
go down the heavy valves, the wheels splash for- 
ward a half turn. Hi-yah, shouts the crowd from 
» the shore—Hi-yah, shout the sampan boatmen— 
whiz, bang, go the fire crackers—bom, bom, go 
the tom-toms, all is phrenzy and excitement—all 
but the calm exterior of the trembling heart of 
John At-ching. He had perceived that something 
was wrong—something rotten in the state of Den- 
mark—but he essays again, if she will not give a 
full revolution forward, she may backward; chuck, 
chuck, one half revolution backward, and a dead 
stop. The excitement on shore was still swaying 
the queues of the queer Chinamen backward and 
forward, the whole air was split by the jangled 





music, and discordant gutturals of the spectators 
shouting Hi-yah—smoke-boat—John At-ching 
forever, when John At-ching perceived the failure 
of the enterprise, the stand-still of his hopes, in 
short, his ruin as a Chinaman. The great fact 
flashed before his mind for the first time, he had 
successfully imitated every screw and valve, nay 
the very rust and flaws in the metal, but the 
principle of the invention was beyond him, hid- 
den in the cuteness of the Yankee mind, and not 
solvable as yet by the porcelain intellect. 

But he knew at the same time his fate in the 
event of failure, he perceived himself swinging by 
meat hooks, or dipped in tallow and consuming in 
the great temple of Buddha, and therefore no sign 
of failure tarnished the copper of his countenance 
or vibrated on his pigtail. 

« Aling-ti,” said he, to the chief engineer, 
‘‘take charge of the safety valve.” ‘* Apak, 
apply oil to the teak wood, there is not sufficient 
fire.” ‘‘Foh-ti, hold this lever steady, I will con- 
sult the plans of the great American sampan.” 
The mandarins looked on with wonder and vene- 
ration, John At-ching with a quiet and serene 
exterior descended to the cabin and closed the door. 

The scene in the cabin was very animated—the 
gold button cap went spinning across the ceiling, 
the mandarin robe was dashed down under his 
active feet, the broidered shoes lodged in the tea 
chest. And John At-ching, gold button mandarin, 
was now a common sampan man. What would 
have been his reflections, fallen genius can alone 
depict—but there was no time for reflection—he 
heard the surging fire behind, and the bubbling 
steam as he descended the stairway, and it sug- 
gested to him progress. In another minute a boat 
was seen paddling from the junk with two com- 
mon sailors, but the spectators had no time to 
devote to the movements of common sailors. In 
the great movements of the age, the individual is 
lost sight of, and John At-ching, a melancholy 
picture of the fate of genius in two positions, 
looked back on the junk and joined with the 
others in the hi-yas to the projector of the 
smoke-boat—his former self. 

Meanwhile the oil upon the teak wood is per- 
forming its portion of the contract, and the steam 
is blowing from the safety valve, with fearful 
rapidity. John At-ching, the only man out of 
800,000,000 of Chinamen acquainted with the 
power of steam, gives no answer to the repeated 
summons at the cabin door, he must be still oc- 
cupied with the American sampan. The crowd 
from the shore are becoming frantic with excite- 
ment—the mandarins on board alarmed with the 
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continued rush of steam, call upon the chief engi- 
neer. The Chinese mind is quick in arriving at 
conclusions; Aling-ti, chief engineer, perceives 
that there is a deficiency of weight at the end of 
the safety beam; to force down the valve, with 
the agility of the monkey, he climbs up, and, 
witha grin of satisfaction, sits astride the extreme 
end. It has its effect, the rush of steam through 
the valve stops—the mandarins are satisfied. 

**Howah!” (all right!) says he in Canton dia- 
lect to the fireman, ‘‘ oil the teak wood.” 

Aling-ti looked around with that supreme look 
of superiority which is attendant upon the 
achievement of a great enterprise. The crowd 
gather to the edge of the lake, struggling for the 
front row, and then is seen a peculiar spectacle. 
A sailor, who has been, for the last five minutes, 
alternately looking at the Junk, then throwing 
himself ‘on the sand, covering his face with his 
hands, and anon staring out on to the lake, 
pale and with his eyes starting from their 
sockets, dashes through the crowd and darts . off 
with frantic speed, down a narrow street. 

The excitement is divided for. a single 
instant, as the cry of John At-ching is heard 
from the distant spectators, but on the next a 
great tremor runs through the lumbering junk 
from stem to stern—a frightful explosion rends 
the ears of the terrified spectators, and echoes 
from the walls of China—the air is filled with 
singed pigtails, chop-sticks, dislocated mandarins, 
walking beams, sampans and sailors, and up, 
through them all, still clinging to that unhappy 





misnomer, the safety valve, was Aling-ti, the 
adventurous engineer. 

This was the first and last steamboat ever 
built within the walls of Canton. It is to be re- 
gretted that no definite account of the engineer 
and mandarins who went up in the explosion 
ever reached the public ear—but as human life 
in China is cheaper than copper, the portions of 
the official account relating to the explosion were 
taken up with careful estimates of its loss, the 
balance of material, including ‘loss of life,” was 
omitted. 

* + * x * 

One morning, last June, I was passing in front 
of Grace Church, when the old familiar sound, 
‘‘Chin chin sin sao,” greeted my ear; looking 
down, I saw the almond eyes and yellow face of 
a veritable Fo-ke. 

‘‘You no savey me?” was the remark of my 
copper-faced friend, as he sat by a few suspicious 
looking segars, and a couple of pounds of maple 
sugar in cakes. ‘‘ You no savey John At-ching, 
no savey that smoke-boat?” 

The sad truth flashed on me at once. There 
sat John At-ching, latterly of the defunct Hong- 
took-kong association, and formerly of the good 
ship Ceres. 

I looked down upon the aspirant for the ‘red 
button” —the projector of the smoke-boat. Such 
is the fate of genius in its application to steam, 
I exclaimed, as I dropped in my contribution to 
the broken fortunes of the Chinaman, and bade 
him ‘‘ tschin-tschin.” 
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Hark! the wind freshens, and the angry sea 
Answers its chiding with a cry as loud, 
And challenges the plumed thundercloud 
Whose sulphurous brows invade his empery ; 
The waves like storming armies run and leap, 
And burst in thunder o’er the misty strand, 
As though ten thousand monsters of the deep 
Did strive together to possess the land. 


The maned flood, like threatening Titan, shocks 
The iron steep—the woods bend from the shore, 
And all their voices mingle with the roar 

Of the wild waters crazing on the rocks ; 

Those grim gray towers betwixt the earth and sky 

Shake with their onset, and the flowers that blow 
Out of the broken battlements on high, 

Feel the salt drops rain’d on them from below. 


There sate at midnight, while the thunder roll’d, 
A kingly youth in festal garments clad, 
His cheeks were hollow, and his eyes were sad, 
As one with sudden anguish stricken old ; 





He sate—the lonely master of the feast 
Before the lamps and golden vessels drain’d— 

The guests were parted, and the songs had ceased, 
But their wild echoes in his heart remain’d. 


The crimson curtains of the banquet-room 
Were blown apart by a great gust of thunder, 
And show’d him the wide champaign spreading un- 
And the hoar seas far off amid the gloom ; {der, 
The storm came shrilly through a dying vine 
That o’er the portal hung its summer screen ; 
But one dark cluster, full of noble wine, 
The last of all amid the leaves was seen. 


He pluck’d the last grapes from the withering vine, 
And wringing them into his empty cup 
With tearful exultation he drank up 
The precious drops, bright, dewy, nectarine; 
‘¢T drink to thee this last sad eup,”’ he cried, 
‘‘ Departed friend; ah! me, since thou art fled, 
I too will fly; ’twere better I had died, 
As now I shall, for thou, my life, art dead.’’ 
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Forth from the palace-gate at midnight fled 
That youth, his brows with faded roses bound, 
And dashing down the wine-cup on the ground, 

Cried, ‘‘I will live no more, for joy is dead.” 

As when the lightning flashing in the night 

Reveals vast cloud, pale isle, and mountain wall, 
That mighty cry of sorrow and affright 

Laid bare his soul, and scared the heart of all. 


And now it show’d broad plain, and mountain path, 
And snowy peak; the last leaves from the trees 
Flew inland with the hoar foam of the seas; 

The storm rush’d onward with a sound of wrath, 
And he against the storm, but turn’d behind 

To look once more upon that land of bowers, 

And saw the torn vines snatch’d upon the wind 

Aloft, with chaff, and dust, and wither’d flowers 


And rushing on toward the roaring sea 
He met the living skeleton Despair ; 
‘“‘Wouldst die? wouldst die?’’ it shrieked, ‘so 
young and fair? 
Thou hast thy friends; hold back, death waits for 
me.’’ 
Between the hoar waves, and the fiery haste 
Of that wild boy, he stretch’d his bony arm, 
And the pale awful aspect, as he pass’d, 
Charmed him to peace, as with an icy wand. 


He whisper’d, ‘‘ Touch me with thy fingers cold, 
For joy is dead. Oh! that my heart were so; 
Canst bring me back the sweet days long ago? 

*Tis worse than death to feel the heart grow old; 
Stay not my speed, or lull me into sleep, 

That I may dream again of days agone, 

Without the sight of that that makes me weep, 

The evil shadow ’twixt me and the sun. 


‘¢ To-day I walk’d along the dying plain; 
The happy children, and the sunny throngs 
Of vintagers, their laughter and their songs 
No more I heard, no more. I turn’d again 
Under the vinewalks which of old I paced, 
But now the storm-rent curtain over head 
Show’d the drear sky, and on before me raced 
Dry leaves, wiih sound like whisperings of the dead. 


‘* The day was fair until the afternoon, 
But clouds came flowing upward dark and fast, 
And the scant beams that thro’ the darkness flash’d, 

Mix’d with the big drops by the thunders thrown, 
Illumined for a moment, and no more, 

Cities, and streams, far hills, and fields, and trees; 
Ah me! they never seem’d so fair before, 

No summer visions were so fair as these; 


**T saw a rainbow dawn to cheat mine eye, 
Flattering the faded woods with tender green, 
Pouring the vital hues of spring between 

Death’s growing shadows in the earth and sky; 

So memory with her tears, like this sweet rain, 

Scatters the heart’s dead flowers, and makes them 

shine 
With the fresh tints and light of youth again. 
Ah! that fair moment made me think of mine. 





‘¢ Then o’er the windy champaign from behind 
There came a voice sweet as an evening bell, 
And lo! a bright shape waving-me farewell 
With rosy vesture streaming on the wind, 
‘Farewell!’ she sang, ‘ pass on; I pass away; 
Beyond the shadowy mountains I shall flee; [play 
And mourn not me.’ She smiled; that smile shall 
Around my heart, and never part from me. 


‘‘T knew the goddess with the deep blue eyes, 
Hebe, glad Hebe; and with streaming tears 
I stretched my arms unto her, while old years 
Pass’d by me, clad in fair fantastic dyes, 
Half fancy, and half memory ; fairer those 
Seen in that broken mirror, though untrue; 
As the torn wood" nds touch’d with gold and rose 
Are lovelier than w. a all their garlands blew. 


‘‘ At eve I wander’d on the mountain side, 
And thro’ the tall pines of the ancient wood 
I saw the mighty sunset’s crimson flood 
Ebb into death-hues, like my days of pride; 
I stood beneath the last leaves of the year, 
That rustled darkling in the evening sky, 
And saw a funeral, with its pall and bier, 
And veiled mourners go in silence by. 


‘*T heard the weeping and the requiem song, 
I heard them mourning the beloved name, 
‘Oh! stay awhile ’—I murmur’d as they came, 
‘ And let me look on her I loved so long.’ 
I look’d upon the pale face of the dead, 
And never shall forget what I have seen, 
Nor love henceforth aught living, but instead 
The likeness of the beauty that hath been. 


‘¢ The full moon rose behind black cypress boughs, 
And o’er that pomp a ghostly glory shed, [dead, 
Kiss’d the wan passion-flowers that crown’d the 

And touch’d the ivy on the mourner’s brows; 

Just then the spectre of the loved one sleeping 

In shadowy beauty pass’d across the moon, 

And stilly turn’d toward my bitter weeping 

With beckoning smile, that bade me follow soon.” 


‘¢ Thy woes are sunshine in the shade of mine,”’ 
The other cried—* hold back; death waits for me! 
She was thy love, her shadow still shall be, 
She sang thee songs, whose echoes are divine ; 
Think’st thou the heart that ever loved is lost? 
If memory’s summer moonlight smiled on me, 
If I could charm the night with beauty’s ghost, 
Think’st thou that I should seek the howling sea? 


‘Listen. Two mariners left the self-same shore. 
One spread his sail upon a winter’s day ; 
A stormy twilight on the waters lay ; 
Famine behind him rose, and death before ; 
Pale was that youth, and lean, with ravell’d hair 
Blown o’er his brows; but now his tears were dry ; 
With eyes, like watchfires, under cloud of care 
Frowning he looked upon the frowning sky. 


‘¢ The toppling flood rose darkly o’er the bows 
Of his crazed bark; forth in the stormy rain 
He pass’d; his heart was sick with days of pain, 
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Yet must he peril, while the tempest blows. 
No voice of blessing breathed him a farewell, 
Or whisper’d words of kindness in his ears, 
The waves against the crags in thunder fell 
Mix’d with sound of clamors and of tears. 


‘¢‘ Moving amid the mist behind him shone 
Gigantic shapes upon the mountain-peaks, 
That raised their iron arms with frantic shrieks, 
And bade him speed with curses, and be gone. 
Worse than the darkness thickening in the air, 
Worse than the towering flood, and growing gale, 
Worse than the lightnings, and his own despair, 
Those cruel voices drave against his sail. 


‘*< Yet he outlived the surges and the wind; 
His bark was dash’d upon Death’s lonely isle, 
The ghastly king look’d on, and did but smile, 
And though he look’d for him he did not find. 
The other parted on a summer’s day, 
Smooth were the waters, as a mountain lake, 
Glad songs pursued him as he sail’d away, 
The winds were favorable for his sake. 


‘‘ Under the green arch of a balmy grove 
He saw the faces of his early friends 
Laughing such sweet farewells, they made amends 
For doubt, and anguish, and dissever’d love: 
And others fair and kind were standing by, 
That took him by the hand, and bade him see 
Far as the waters mingling with the sky 
The purple isles that lay along the sea. 


‘‘ And there was merry-making; young and old 

Sate on the sunny deck, and they told tales 

Of mountain caverns deep, and magic vales 
Whose dews were diamonds, and whose streams were 

gold ; 

And in the pauses of their speech roll’d by 
Heart-searching music, like a winding stream 

That on its waters paints the azure sky, 
The flowers, the green leaf, and the summer beam. 


‘‘ In those pure sounds, so rapturous and sweet, 
They heard the echoes of their inmost thought, 
They laugh’d, they wept. and as the magic wrought, 

They thought the past and future seem’d to meet; 
They rose to dance before the noon of day, 

Tired with sweet dreams, with feasting, song and jest; 
They cried, ‘ We’ll make this day one holiday, 

And varied revel better than to rest.’ 


‘‘ But in the loudest moment of their glee 
Earthquake and thunder seem’d to meet together, 
They struck at noon beneath the golden weather, 

And sank, though not a ripple clove the sea. 

The little bark withstood the mighty gale— 

The mighty vessel vanish’d suddenly ; 

That lord of promise sunken in full sail 
Art thou; that stormy heir of sorrows I. 


‘‘T am Despair, and Misery is my mate, 
As one who strives in sleep and hath no force, 
Vainly I fight against my daily curse, 

And, like the dreamer, vainly fly my fate ; 
My heart is empty, full my cup of sorrow, 





And, though my years are young, my bones are old, 
Dark is the past, and darker still the morrow, 
Oh! that my scorned dust were dead and cold. 


‘¢ My day is sad with storms, my nights with sighs ; 
I cannot use my strength, though justice calls ; 
When cunning snares me, or when vengeance thralls, 

None bring me comfort, and none heed my cries: 

I sow the earth and reap, I pile up gold 

For others’ uses; I forget my woes, 

And still am not remembered ; I grow old 

Unhonor’d, with no friends, and many foes. 
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‘‘T build up empires, and my might o’ercomes 
The frowardness of nature, my sad brow 
From morn till even to the earth I bow; 
For unborn generations I make homes, 
Homeless myself; and with my blood I grow 
The conqueror’s laurels; and with sleepless eyes 
I dare the great deep, when the tempests blow, 
And watch the lawless winds and stormy skies. 


‘¢ Pride looks not on me, fortune from me, veers; 
Toward me kind hearts grow hard, and pity chill, 
For who can fight unconquerable ill? 

My blood is water, and my thoughts are fears : 

The rich man will deny his ragged sire, 

The brave man draw his sword to still my groans, 
And half my days are without food or fire, 

And Death just yields me dust to hide my bones.’ 


He ceased to speak—the flood roll’d in apace ; 
A flash of lightning stripp’d both sea and land. 
That youth he took the other by the hand, 
The other sadly gazed into his face ; 
The icy phantom cool’d his fever heat ; 
Slowly he turned away, but arm’d to strive ; 
His warm blood made the frozen heart to beat; 
The life he gave had taught him why to live. 


They left the tossing waters hand in hand ; 
The storm roll’d off; and now the peaceful moon 
Look’d down upon the evil that was done, 
The inland flood, the wreck upon the strand, 
Gardens, like fair girls with wild-wandering hair, 
Drown’d in their own sweet beauty ; goodly trees 
Stretch’d on the earth like giants struck from far, 
And gentle rivers swoll’n to angry seas. 


But now the rich man’s palace on the steep 
That look’d o’er land and sea; where isit, where? 
Lo! with the storm, the earthquake hath been there, 
The towers are crumbled, and the moonbeams peep 
Into their treasures, down carv’d galleries stream, 
And show the painted chambers, and from under 
The fallen columns golden vessels gleam, 
And gems from out the dust, like dreams of wonder. 


The poor man said—‘‘ The heart may strive in vain. 
Yet weave itself strange armor out of ills : 
The thriftless heart that pleasure daily fills 
Grows without strength, and by a dream is slain; 
Build thou a watch-tower on this stormy height, 
That weary mariners from afar may see 
A timely haven by its beacon light, 
Or mark the shoals where others wreck’d, and flee.’’ 
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THE CONCERT SINGER. 


BY MES. MARY A. DENISON, 





«¢ Anp what next—utter ruin?” 

‘I fear so,” said Manuel, mournfully, never 
lifting his dreamy eyes from the flickering fire. 

‘This fine room, I suppose, is one of her—” 

‘¢ Yes, one of her suite,” replied the other, 
rapidly, glancing toward the rich hangings, the 
massive furniture, and crushing the toe of his 
boot carelessly into the buds and flowers that 
lifted their light and beautiful forms from the 
groundwork of rich blue in the carpet. 

“Yes,” he said again, ‘here come the lofty 
and the proud, to do homage to her charms. No 
longer the sweet village beauty, but the worship- 
ed singer, men pour their adulation, coined in 
glittering words, into her heart. And she drinks 
it all down—oh! more than I would have ever 
believed—she feeds on praise. She has lost that 
lovely simplicity, once the crown of her beauty, 
and goes now decked in gauds and jewels. 
Everet Leslie, the handsomest, richest, yet most 
unscrupulous villain in all Christendom, seems 
her favorite attendant. I myself can scarcely 
keep her from the pollution of his honeyed 
words when I am present.” 

‘‘Manuel Hayden—this is terrible news to 
me,” replied the other, leaning over and clasp- 
ing his hands with a kind of spasmodic action, 
and then working them rapidly together. A red, 
burning spot flushed upon his manly cheek—his 
eyes looked strained and hard—his brow con- 
tracted, and as if unable to repress his feelings, 
he started from his seat and hurried to the 
window. 

*¢Manuel Hayden”—he had turned again, and 
now stood opposite his friend, and his voice, 
though stern, was rich—its tones exquisitely 
modulated—‘t why did you lure her from her 
quiet home? Why teach her, a timid, lovely girl, 
to bear unshrinkingly the brassy stare of the 
libertine—the calculating glance of wealth? 
She was happy there, with her music, her flow- 
ers, her simple tasks—good heaven!” he added, 
walking rapidly—‘‘she was mine—mine own— 
my betrothed; she waited for me in innocence. 
How could you, Manuel Hayden—how did you 
dare to take her from me, and plunge her into 
this vortex of ruin, from which you, her only 
brother, you say, cannot lure her? O! my God?” 
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Deep and bitter were his tones—his anguish 
unaffected and terrible. It was painted on his 
massive forehead—it shone from his burning 
eyes, and writhed in the quivering and blood- 
less lips. ¢ 

**T pity you from my heart, Chester, but you 
know others beside myself warned you not to 
leave her,” said Manuel, calmly, ‘‘and, rather 
than blame, I feel I should have praise, encourage- 
ment. I saw, from the first, how it would be, 
but I had not the influence of a lover. The rich, 
the fashionable, even the dissolute, came to our 
little cottage in crowds to listen to her rare voice. 
She was young—only fifteen—only a child in 
years, remember, though a woman in form. Her 
brain was turned—no mother with soft hand and 
gentle entreaty to hold her back, and beauty, 
fashion, adoration, almost tempting her to the 
crowded city—the prospect of unbounded wealth, 
the natural love of admiration, of power—think 
of all these, and then wonder, if you can, how 
one so surpassingly lovely could resist their 
united attractions. 

‘« If I had been there !”” murmured the scholar, 
bowing his head upon his hands. 

‘*You may well say that, Chester Wallace. 
You may well say that. You, and you only, had 
sway over her imperious will. Now she had 
been your wife, and I, married to Helen. For 
do n’t you see, I have foregone my own happi- 
ness, foregone the quiet I love, the domestic bliss 
I covet, and followed her from state to state, as 
her manager. With a brother’s right, I can, in 
some measure, protect her against the openly 
wicked; but where vice puts on the robe of 
virtue, and with seducing smiles, under the garb 
of devotion, pays court to the reigning idol, I 
am powerless; I can only warn and entreat. 
And it seems to me that of late she is losing her 
heart. I cannot awaken it by the memories of 
old, as I could once; she has grown to love ho- 
mage better than every earthly friend. Hark! 
that is she—nay, don’t go,” he added, as Ches- 
ter, with a ghastly face, sprang to his feet—*‘ she 
never comes in here; besides I hear the voice of 
Signor Montalvo—oh! I could crush that man. 
He is her teacher—listen—has she not a glorious 
voice ?” 
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Chester did not answer. His teeth seemed set, 
and shone white beneath his parted lips; his 
chest, his shoulders lifted with convulsive rapid- 
ity; but the glassy wildness of his eyes melted 
almost to tears, as a little air of the deepest pa- 
thos rang clear and silvery,through the spacious 
rooms. 

‘*Look, look for yourself,” said Manuel, rising 
and thrusting slightly aside the folds of gorgeous 
damask that concealed a window in the partition; 
“look! she has not yet lost that innocent ex- 
pression that made her face so beaming—God 
help her when she does.” 

For a moment Chester stood aloof, but as pearl 
after pearl of ‘“‘heavenly song” fell from her 
lips, he moved reluctantly to the window, and 
gazed in. 

It was winter time, and the carpet in that 
richly-furnished parlor was radiant with color- 
ing. The Parian vases and snowy statuettes 
glistened in the faint glow of the morning sun 
that came through curtains of elaborate lace- 
work, looped with satin. The furniture of rich 
wood, lightly and gracefully bossed with clusters 
of glowing fruit, shone for a moment only on 
Chester’s heavy eye. Directly opposite, though 
at the farthest end of the long room, sat Ellena 
Hayden She had ceased singing, and her small 

white jeweled hand rested on the embellished 
frontispiece of a song, and her beautiful eyes 
upturned, met the fixed glance of her Italian 
teacher. She was most regally attired, with rich 
pearl ornaments hanging against her neck of 
snow, and on her full dazzling arms, bracelets of 
pearl rimmed heavily with gold. Her cheek was 
flushed, her hair, in thick, short curls, hung 
negligently bewitching over the wide white brow, 
and clung caressingly to «shoulders of classic 
outline. She had carelessly thrown her bonnet 
and mantle of lace upon a statue of alabaster, 
whose cunning modeling peeped from under the 
glossy fabric. 

Chester watched, now with miserly glance, now 
with eyes fixed and glaring with passion. His 
frame trembled as he noted how, when she began 
to sing, Signor Montalva bowed his head, per- 
haps to catch the music, but the golden threads 
of her hair rested against his cheek, and his arm 
half encircled her, placed as it was on the back 
of a seat that stood invitingly near the fair singer. 

Again he turned away; his soul grew sick, for 
he saw in the dark and bold beauty, of the sig- 
nor’s face, an expression he could not but under- 
stand. He saw him bend still lower and whis- 
per; and he grew deadly faint, but locking once 
again, he breathed more freely. Ellena had 
risen from her seat, and now her eyes were flash- 
ing, her right arm outstretched, while the shame- 
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less signor with haughty bow, but a cheek that 
betrayed his confusion, was hastily leaving the 
room. 

‘*God in heayen! she must be saved !” exclaim- 
ed Chester, almost savagely, ‘‘ she must be saved! 
I could not tear her from my heart even if—if—”’ 
he shuddered. 

Manuel hastily exclaimed, 

‘She is pure yet, and spotless as when you 
first beheld her, Chester Wallace; but danger 
threatens her on every hand; yet she will not 
resign her sceptre. Look! here are engagements 
for a twelvemonth to come, and her admirers 
follow her wherever she goes. They are wealthy 
—they dazzle her—and I fear—I dare not say 
what.” 

‘¢T will save her,” said Chester. He looked 
up, there were tears in his eyes. Manuel felt 
deeply for him. He knew that naught but the 
strongest emotion would cause such a man to 
weep; but he glanced uneasily at the careless 
clothing of his friend—at his unshorn beard. 

Chester intepreted his manner, and half smiled 
as he replied—‘*I understand you—I cannot 
compare with those betrinketed, beplumed fel- 
lows, who wear long hair and mustaches—but— 
I am not altogether beneath them, I hope, at 
least in personal appearance.” 

‘*No indeed, Chester, you know I meant not 
that, but I know how heartily you despise fashion 
and the etiquette of polite society—no, believe 
me, Chester Wallace,” and he held forth his hand, 
‘‘ there are few men with faces such as yours— 
fewer still with your rare attainments. Alas! 
that Ellena should be so dazzled with mere out- 
side splendor.” 

‘‘ But I shall now take lessons,” exclaimed 
Chester abruptly, ‘‘and of you. For years I 
have been so swallowed up in literature that I 
have cared nothing for myself. You say I am 
altered, still you are pleased to add for the bet- 
ter. Well, I believe I can stand erect with the 
best of them,” and he straightened his princely 
form. ‘All I want is finer broadcloth, and a 
model tailor. _ I will even condescend to vie with 
these exquisites, only I will take a different 
course. I will be the dumb suitor for her smile; 
I think she will not recognize the awkward scho- 
lar under the garb of fashion. I will stand aloof 
and worship. She shall ask questions and I will 
be silent. So perhaps I may win her back. 
Meantime I shall study attitudes, and the ele- 
ments of fashionable nothingism ; it may be my 
lesson will be worth learning—certainly, if I can 
but win her from this perilous brink upon which 
she stands.”’ 

‘* God bless you, Chester; I feared you would 
cast her from you. With your lofty perceptions 
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of woman’s delicacy, I thought you would de- | 


spise her.” 

‘* Nay, I love too well for that,” murmured the 
other in fervent tones, but subdued. 

It was the depth of winter. The frost-king 
rode triumphant through the city streets in icy 
chariots lined with ermine. Beggary and beauty 
alike bowed to his chaste salute, only the former 
shrieked as his kiss curdled her blood, and the 
latter laughed as she drew closer her rich furs, 
‘ha! never mind, there’s a warm welcome and 
a bright fire awaiting me at home.” 

Among the many equipages that lined the pave 
before a well-lighted edifice, stood one more 
princely in equipment than all the rest; and the 
closely hooded figure that sprang lightly down, 
and, resting on the arm of a gentleman, hurried 
from the myriad eyes that sought to catch a 
glimpse of her face, entered by a side-door, 
while the crowd pressed up the principal stair- 
case. 

‘“* How do I look to-night, Manuel, think you ?” 
cried the haughty singer, stepping a pace or two 
from the grand mirror. ‘Now don’t go telling 
me like the rest, how gloriously divine I am, and 
all that nonsense. Seriously, I have not been 
well to-day, and I fear my eyes tell of my 
weariness.” 

‘Your cheeks are bearing their blushes well, 
nevertheless, dear Ellena,” said Manuel, smiling, 
‘cand I suppose I may say your eyes are as 
bright as diamonds, for it is strict truth. That 
robe of satin is most beautiful, and so severely 
simple too. Where are your jewels? Upon my 
word! you have that same bracelet,” he ex- 
claimed, thrown off his guard. 

** What same bracelet? You can know nothing 
of this, for that dark, silent man, who follows 
me like a shadow, threw it before me as I sang 
last night. To be sure, I hardly know why I 
should wear it,” she continued, the blushes 
mounting to her forehead, ‘‘ only—only—it is 
very plain, and very neat—do n’t you think so?” 

‘‘T do indeed,” answered Manuel, for he was 
only too glad to be excused an explanation of his 
speech. He had seen it before, in Chester’s 
hand, as it came from the jeweler’s, and praised 
its peculiar richness.” 

«And you really think I look well to-night; I 
hoped so, for—this glove is very obstinate,” she 
added, bending her brilliant eyes, and nervously 
pulling the fragile thing—‘‘ there! I have torn 
it; what shall I do?” Iam called* out—the 
overture is finished.” 

‘* Beautiful!” exclaimed Manuel, taking at the 
same time a bouquet of rarest flowers from the 
silver tray borne by a servant. “Here, Lena, 





this will hide,the rent, and look artistic besides. 
Stop. Whose gift is it? This card only bears 
two initial letters, C. W.” 

‘*Give it to me,” she said, carelessly, but her 
cheek burned even more hotly. ‘I suppose it 
is from my silent follower—what a mystery he 
is! But he is handsome and distinguished look- 
ing, is he not? He reminds me a very little of 
Chester Wallace, my poor old beau—only in 
nothing but initials is he like him—he is very 
courtly, very elegant. I wonder who he is?” 

Shouts and murmurs of delight greeted the en- 
trance of the popular cantatrice. Self-possessed 
and very winning in her fresh, youthful loveli- 
ness, no wonder that she led hearts captive. 
Beauty sat, flashing with diamonds, in every part 
of that vast hall. In the great assemblage there 
was only one unseated. And he stood, as he 
had done always, at the extreme end of the build- 
ing, leaning against one of the draperied pillars. 
In vain young belles flirted, and coquetish curi- 
osity peered in his dark, handsome face; he had 
eyes, ears, thoughts, seemingly, only for the 
sweet singer. And thus he stood, all wrapped 
attention, his great lustrous eyes deepening and 
sparkling again, as the pure sounds floated up— 
his proud head arched, his exterior faultlessly, 
almost fastidously elegant; there he stood, ap- 
parently unconscious that he was the cynosure 
of all the gazing throng around him. 

It was easy to see that Chester had followed 
his intentions to the letter. From the day of 
his resolve, he had acted upon his fortunate im- 
pulse. At every concert, almost every gathering 
where she was, he was present, too. She could 
not but read nis devotion, and she was flattered. 
Still, as weeks and months passed, and he had 
not made the most distant attempts at intimacy, 
she was silent no longer; but her endeavors to 
unmask him of his obstinate reserve were fruit- 
less. She blushed whenever that eye, so pas- 
sionately dark, fell overpoweringly upon her. If 
she could only hear one little word of praise from 
his lips, she thought she would be content to 
pass forever after unnoticed. Soon the eloquence 
of her unprincipled followers grew sickening to 
her. She had seen more than one of them quail 
at the flash of his powerful eye. 

She loved him. 

Hopelessly, indeed, but even the more strongly 
as she felt that her love might not be returned ; 
and this it was that made her step languid and 
her eye tearful at home. This it was that made 
her long for the once dear retirement of her 
peaceful cottage life. 

Chester stood entranced; his heart beat high 
with hope and love, as he saw upon her fair arm 
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the. golden circlet—his gift. Suddenly, very 
noiselessly and hastily, a gentleman stepped for- 
ward, while the beautiful singer paused, with 
ashy cheek, in the midst of her song. 

‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, firmly, “you 
will please pass out in as orderly a manner as 
possible, the house is on fire; but I assure you,” 
he cried, elevating his voice above the confusion 
that instantaneously followed, ‘‘ there will be no 
danger for some time yet.” 

But vain his precaution. Shrieks and shouts 
echoed in every part of the concert-room; Ellena 
alone stood pale and calm upon the stage, ap- 
parently struck nerveless with horror; for she, 
from the more elevated window, saw the hot 
flames writhe and leap. Many were the hands 
held out to her assistance, but her tearful eyes 
saw only the figure of the silent stranger, clear- 
ing seats and benches. She held her arms to- 
ward him, and fell fainting onhis bosom. Intense 
love and equal fright had been too much for her, 
excited as she was, and amid expressions of 
envy deep but not loud, Chester bore his be- 
trothed away to safety. 

‘¢T said last night,” murmured the stranger, 
as he sought and obtained audience with the fair 
musician, **that I would tell you one little epi- 
sode in my life that stands a beautiful rose of 
memory, bright and fragrant amidst the faded 
hopes that have for many years gathered in my 
heart. 

Many years ago there lived an ardent, impul- 
sive child, His home wasin a lovely village 
unblighted by the blessings, the curses of fash- 
ionable life. His mother was poor, and a rich 
uncle wanted to take the boy and adopt him as 
his own. The little fellow would not leave his 
mother, and so the wealthy uncle grudgingly 
paid for a limited education, and left the boy to 
his wanderings and his fancies. 

‘In that same village lived a beautiful girl, 
only three years his junior when he was eighteen. 
They had grown up together. The shy boy was 
never shy with her. He worshiped her with 
an almost idolatrous love, and she professed to 
return his ardent affection. Vows were exchang- 
ed; the bird warbled her last song, the song he 
taught her, and with tears and protestations on 
both sides, they parted; he for a distant shore 
to carve out his fortune. 

‘‘He had been gone nearly three years, and 





was still true to his early love, though syrens of 
beauty and aong surrounded him. At last he 
received a letter from his friends; his uncle was 
dead, and had left the fatherless boy heir to his 
vast wealth. He hurried kome, his very heart 
on fire with new love for his beautiful betrothed. 
A few miles farther and he would press her to 
his heart. While standing in the saloon of a 
fashionable hotel, a placard was placed in his 
hand. His eye-balls turned to fire as they read— 
what name do you think? One that the beard- 
less exquisite at his side, coupled with a lisping 
oath, as he boasted, ay! pudlicly boasted of her 
preference for him. 

‘*She he so sacredly cherished had then be- 
come a by-word. ‘Heaven!’ thought he, ‘I 
could have borne the knowledge of her publicity, 
but what must she be to give these fellows 
license ?” 

“‘He sought her out, and learned that though 
yet honorable, she had forgotten him. He saw 
her surrounded by dexterous villains, ready to 
filch her good character from her; and alas! he 
saw her smiling upon them, accepting their com- 
pliments, their attentions, their gifts. But he 
resolved to save her; so he bent all his energies 
to smoothe the roughness of his exterior, and 
entertain the graces. . For weeks and months he 
followed her, a silent, forgotten, unknown at- 
tendant; for weeks—” 

He paused. Hot tears chased rapidly down 
Ellena’s cheeks, and she could scarcely speak for 
emotion. She laid her hand on his arm—and she 
murmured—‘‘ stop—you are Chester Wallace !” 

** Yes, Ellena,” he said, winding his arm about 
her unresisting form, and looking tenderly upon 
her grief, ‘‘I am come to ask you if you yet love 
me; if you can give up this unsubstantial honor, 
and come with me—my bride—my wife. Ellena, 
forgive me, and if you cannot love me—” 

He made as if he would loosen his hold, but 
the fair form clung closer to his protecting heart. 
He had won her, for she had loved him deeply, 
despairingly, and it was overpowering happiness 
thus to be won by one like him. 

Ellena only sang once more in public. Now 
she is alike the pride and trust of her husband’s 
heart, in the gay scenes of the city, or the re- 
tirement of their country home. Still a match- 
less vocalist, she charms all who come within her 
circle, by the melody of her voice, and her gentle 
grace and beauty. ; 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


BY. J. T. HEADLEY. 


(Concluded from page 149.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Washington prepares to leave Mount Vernon—He visits 
Fredericksburg, to take leave of his Mother—He De- 
parts for New York—The Journey—Triumphal arch at 
Trenton—Reception at Elizabethtown—Arrival, and 
Welcome, at New York—Installation of Washington 
as First President of the United States—He declines 
Compensation for his Services—Hliness, and Reco- 
very—Debate on Titles—Death of the Mother of 
Washington—Organization of the Depurtments— 
Washington makes a Tour through the Eastern 
States—The Seat of Government is Removed from 
New York to Philadelphia—Establishment of a Na- 
tional Bank—Washington Visits the Southern States— 
Development of Factions—He Desires to Retire at 
the Close of his Term of Administration—Is Induced 
to Serve a Second Time—Re-inaugurated President of 
the United States—The French Revolution—England 
declares War against Franee—Washington Issues a 
Proclamation of Strict Neutrality—Opposition and 
Enmity—M. Genet’s Arrival, and Assumption—Wash- 
ington requests his Recall—Relations with England— 
Jay’s Mission—Opposition to the Tax on Distilled 
Spirits—Proclamation to the Insurgents—Calling out 
of the Militia—Restoration of Peace—Jay’s Treaty— 
Its Ratification—Resignation of Randolph, Secretary 
of State—Washington’s Private Life—Description of 
his Appearance on State Occasions—Imprisonment of 
Lafayette—Washington’s Successful Intercession in 
his Behalf—Washington’s Farewell Address—Elec- 
tion of John Adams—Washington Returns to Mount 
Vernon—His Life in Retirement—Difficulties with 
France—Washington Appointed Commander-in-Chief 
—He Returns to Philadelphia to Organize the Army— 
Interview with Dr. Logan—Napoleon—Terms of Ac- 
commodation at Paris—Washington at Mount Ver- 
non—His Last Iliness—His Death—His Character. 


Tue election of Washington being in effect 
unanimous, he was perfectly aware of the result, as 
soon as mere newspaper returns could be received 
from different parts of the country, and hence at 
once began to make preparations for leaving Mount 
Vernon. Speaking of the long interval before 
entering on his duties, he, in a letter to Knox, 
said, ‘‘ This delay may be compared to a reprieve, 
for in confidence I tell you, (with the world it 
would obtain little credence,) that my movements 
to the seat of government will be accompanied by 
feelings, not unlike those of a culprit who is 
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going to a place of execution, so unwilling am I, 
in the evening of a life nearly consumed in public 
cares, to quit a peaceful abode for an ocean of 
difficulties.” His last act before commencing 
his journey north, was one of filial devotion. 
His aged mother lived in Fredericksburg, and 
thither he directed his steps. After embracing 
her, he told her of his election to the office of 
President, and added that, before he entered 
upon his duties, he had come to bid her ‘an 
affectionate farewell.” ‘‘Sosoon,” said he, ‘‘as 
the public business which must necessarily be 
encountered in forming a new government, can 
be dispensed with, I shall hasten back.” ‘You 
will see me no more,” she mournfully replied. 
‘My great age and the disease which is rapidly 
approaching my vitals, warn me that I shall not 
be long in this world. But you, George, fulfill 
the high destinies which Heaven has assigned 
you. Go, my son, and may Heaven and your 
mother’s blessing be with you, always.” Over- 
come by the solemnity of her manner and the de- 
claration, which he knew to be true, he leaned 
his head on her aged shoulder and wept. That 
great grand heart, which made him so terrible 
on the battle-field, was yet full of the tenderest 
affections, and clinging still to that dear parent, 
whose love for him was deep and unfailing as the 
ocean-tide, he wept like a child when told he 
should see her no more. Not when on the dis- 
astrous field he stops and gathers around him, by 
his majestic bearing, the broken fragments of his 
army, nor when he stands at the head of the 
republic which he has saved, does he appear so 
great, so worthy of the adoration of men, as 
here when he leans and weeps on the neck of 
his mother. 

The scene and the characters furnish one of 
the noblest subjects for an artist found in Ameri- 
can history. 

From the time that the result of Washington’s 
election was known, till his departure for New 
York, congratulations and warm expressions of 
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delight poured in upon him in such a constant 
flow, that if anything could have reconciled him 
to the abandonment of private life, the pleasure 
he was evidently giving to others would have 
effected it. Still it required a great effort to 
surrender the quiet of his home, and the pursuits 
so congenial to his tastes, for the turmoil of pub- 
lic life. In a letter to Edward Rutledge, he 
says: ‘*You know, my dear sir, I had concen- 
trated all my schemes, all my views, all my 
’ ishes within the narrow circle of domestic enjoy- 
ment. Though I flatter myself the world will do 
me the justice, to believe, that, at my time of life 
and in my circumstances, nothing but a conviction 
of duty could have induced me to depart from 
my resolution of remaining in retirement, yet 
I greatly apprehend that my countrymen will 
expect too much of me.” 

At length, on the 16th of April, he bade a 
reluctant adieu to his farm and rural occupa- 
tions, and commenced, what was at that time 
the long, tedious journey to New York. Instead 
of being elated with the proud position he was 
to occupy, or of feeling his pulses quicken at the 
whisper of ambition, a touching sadness pervades 
his whole conduct, and he inserts in his diary: 
‘« About ten o’clock I bade adieu to Mount Ver- 
non, to private life and to domestic felicity; and 
with a mind oppressed with more anxious and 
painful sensations than I have words to express, 
set out for New York in company with Mr. 
Thompson and Colonel Humphreys, with the best 
disposition to render service to my country in 
obedience to its call, but with less hope of an- 
swering its expectations.” 

His journey was more like the triumphal march 
of a Roman conqueror, than the quiet progress 
of an American citizen. The news of his ap- 
proach preceded him, and from every farm-house 
and shop and hamlet—from every valley and 
green mountain slope, the grateful delighted 
people came swarming in crowds along the high- 
way to greet him—and shouts, and blessings, 
and delirious welcome marked every step of his 
passages At Trenton, the inhabitants wreathed 
with garlands the bridge of Assanpink, where he 
lay encamped the night before he marched on 
Princeton, and over it bent an arch on which was 
inscribed : 


THE HERO WHO DEFENDED THE MoTHERs, 
WILL ALSO PROTECT THE DAUGHTERS. 


At the farther extremity a crowd of little girls, 
robed in white, with garlands around their tem- 
vles, and baskets filled with flowers in their 
hands, stood ready to receive him as he passed 





beneath the arch. Behind them, at a little dis- 
tance, was still another throng composed of 
maidens also, arrayed in white, and still farther 
in the back ground the aged fathers and mothers. 
As the stately form of Washington passed through 
the arch, those children and maidens burst forth 
into a song of welcome. The chorus was, 
‘© Strew your hero’s way with flowers,” and as its 
sweet and thrilling melody rolled heavenward, 
they cast their flowers in his path. The aged 
parents behind with glad tears streaming down 
their cheeks; the daughters in front, arrayed 
in white; the little children nearer still, their 
eyes beaming with excitement, and the associa- 
tions connected with the spot, all combined to 
render the scene one of the most tender and 
touching in the whole life of Washington, and as 
the clear and ringing chorus, ‘‘ Strew your hero’s 
way with flowers,” rose and fell in thrilling 
cadences on the air, the enthusiasm broke over 
all bounds, and a long shout of exultation, and 
**‘ Long live Washington,” shook the banks of the 
stream. The beautiful ranks opened to receive 
the chieftain as he advanced, and looking down 
on the throng of sweet upturned faces, the tears 
gathered in his eyes, and with a quivering lip, he 
waved his hat and passed on. At Elizabethtown 
an elegant barge, manned by thirteen New York 
pilots, neatly dressed in white, was waiting to 
receive him. The shore was lined with people, 
and as Washington stepped into the boat, they 
sent up along and deafening shout. At a given 
signal the gayly decorated craft pushed from the 
shore, and as the oars dipped into the water 
there went forth a blast of trumpets, and trium- 
phant strains of martial music floated out over 
the water. Boat after boat from New York met 
and fell in the procession, and when the open 
bay was reached, a whole fleet of vessels, flaunt- 
ing with ribbons and gay streamers, and crowded 
with spectators, gathered around the barge of 
Washington, singing peans of victory, while 
shouts blending in with the pealing of bugles and 
strains of martial music swelled the enthusiasm 
beyond all bounds. The whole vast concourse 
swept on toward the Battery, each wharf as they 
passed sending up a wild welcome from its 
crowded head, while the thunder of artillery 
received him at the place of landing. As he 
stepped on shore, one united loud “‘Loxa Live 
Wasninaton” rose from the mighty multitude. 
Passing through lines of military, he moved to 
the head of the military, when the whole fell in 
and passed up Broadway to the Park, beside 
which was the house selected for his residence. 
At night the city was ablaze with illuminations 
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and innumerable fire-works, and the streets 
shook to the shouts of the populace. Wholly 
unlike all other men throughout his whole career, 
so here the passionate enthusiastic welcome he re- 
ceived did not waken up one of those feelings of 
gratification or pride which seem inherent in our 
very nature. Intent only on benefiting others, 
thinking sadly over the disappointments he might 
create, he says: ‘‘The departure of the boats 
which attended me, and joined on this occasion, 
some with instrumental music on board—the 
decorations of the ships, the roar of cannon, and 
the loud acclamations of the people which rent 
the air as I passed along the wharves, filled my 
mind with sensations (contemplating the reverse 
of this scene, which may be the case after all my 
labors to do good) as painful as they were pleas- 
ing.” The pageantry which usually intoxicates 
the soul, and the adoration which naturally 
awakens pride, had no power over him. Think- 
ing only of the country he loves better than his 
life, his mind passes on to the time when his best 
efforts may be misjudged and his fondest hopes 
disappointed. Good as he was great, so good 
that virtue in him seemed not the result of effort, 
but the natural breath of his being, he seems not 
to know what it is to resist temptation. 

I do not design to go into a detailed history of 
Washington’s administrations, for that would 
embrace the entire range of the political history 
of the country for eight years, sufficient in itself 
to constitute a large work. 

His installation into office as First President 
of the Republic, April 30th, was accompanied 
with imposing ceremonies. At nine o’clock in the 
morning all the bells in the city called the in- 
habitants each to his own place of worship, to 
invoke God’s blessing on their future chief, and 
on the country over which he was to preside. 
In those days the. superintending providence 
of the Almighty was believed in, and his pleasure 
or displeasure considered worth regarding by 
those who loved their country. At noon the 
troops paraded in front of Washington’s house, 
when he, attended by the committees of Congress 
and Heads of Department and Foreign Ministers, 
entered his coach and rode alone to the Federal 
Hall, Chancellor Livingston administered the 
oath of office in presence of the people, who 
ratified it with long and loud acclamations of 
‘Long live Washington, our President.” 

After delivering his inaugural speech to the 
two Houses of Congress, he went on foot to St. 
Paul’s church, where prayers were read by the 
bishop. At night bonfires and illuminations and 
wansparencies kept the city in a tumult of joy, 





and lighted out the day, which had soauspiciously 
begun. 

Acting on the principle which had governed 
all his public life, Washington announced to 
Congress that he would receive no compensation 
for his services, and asked only that his necessary 
expenses should be paid by the State. 

The different departments not yet being or- 
ganized, Jay, Secretary of Foreign Affairs, and 
Knox, of War, under Congress, continued to 
fulfill the duties of their respective offices, while 
a Board of Commissioners had charge of the 
Treasury. From these Washington obtained full 
reports which he himself went over carefully and 
in detail, and condensed with great labor. He at 
once, with his usual method, set out to master 
every department of government. 

From the first he was constantly overrun with 
persons calling to pay their respects to him, dis- 
tracting his attention and occupying the time 
which he needed for public purposes, This em- 
barrassed him much; still it was a delicate matter 
to avoid the evil on the one hand, and yet escape 
the charge of imitating royalty in exclusiveness 
on the other. After much discusssion and cor- 
respondence, it was finally agreed upon to set 
apart one hour on each Tuesday, between three 
and four, to receive visitors. 

In June, he was taken seriously ill, and suffer- 
ed much from an affection of one of his limbs, 
and for a time mortification seemed almost cer- 
tain to follow. Dr. Bard was his physician, and 
while the danger was imminent, never left his 
side. From the anxiety manifested in the coun- 
tenances of those who surrounded him, and the 
constant assiduous attentions of the physician, 
Washington became convinced that his case was 
a very critical one. One day, therefore, being 
left alone with Dr. Bard, he looked him steadily 
in the face, and then asked him to say candidly, 
what he thought would be the termination of his 
disease. The doctor replied that he had great 
hopes of his recovery, still there were serious 
grounds of apprehension. ‘‘ 7o-night or twenty 
years hence, (calmly replied Washington,) makes 
no difference; I know that I am in the hands of a 
good Providence,”* He was ill six weeks, and it 
was a long time before he regained his usual 
strength and health. When he had recovered 
sufficiently to ride out by being bolstered up in 
his seat, it was touching to witness the sad and 
anxious eountenances of the people as he passed ; 
and the murmured blessings that followed his 
receding carriage were worth more than thrones 
and diadems., 


* Life of Dr. Samuel Bard, by Professor McVickar. 
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From the first, there had been in the Senate 
a singular excitement respecting the title with 
which the President should be addressed, and 
a joint committee from both Houses, was at 
length appointed to report in this important mat- 
ter. Their united report was that no titles 
should be given. But this was too democratic 
for the Senate, and a hot debate followed in that 
body, which was stopped only by the previous 
question. The committee of the Senate however 
reported that it was proper to style the President 
** His Highness, the President of the United States 
of America, and Protector of their Liberties.” The 
House of Representatives took no notice of this, 
but addressed a communication to the President 
simply as ‘‘ President of the United States.” 

The excitement extended to the country and 
the newspapers took up the subject with great 
warmth, but the republican spirit at length over- 
came all opposition, and the subject of titles 
was dismissed from the public mind. 

In August, Washington received intelligence of 
the death of his mother, who had reached the 
advanced age of eighty-two. In reply to a letter 
from his sister, announcing the sad event, he 
said, ‘*Awful and affecting as the death of a 
parent is, there is consolation in knowing Heaven 
has spared ours to an age which few attain, and 
favored her with the full enjoyment of her mental 
faculties, and as much bodily strength as usually 
falls to the lot of four-score. Under these con- 
siderations, and a hope that she is translated to 
a happier place, it is the duty of her relatives to 
yield due submission to the decrees of the Creator.” 

Washington carried into his life, as President, 
the same habits of strict economy that he prac- 
ticed at home, yet he found it impossible often to 
come within the sum of $25,000, which had been 
voted by Congress as his salary, and he was 
compelled to resort to his private income to meet 
his current expenses. Only the departments of 
treasuyy, war, and foreign affairs, were formed 
during this session of Congress, and it adjourned 
in the latter part of September. Hamilton was 
appointed Secretary of the Treasury. Jefferson 
was at the head of Foreign Affairs, which office 
also embraced that of Secretary of State, while 
Knox was retained Secretary of War. Edmund 
\andolph was appointed Attorney General, and 
John Jay placed at the head of the Supreme Court. 
The different appointments caused much per- 
plexity, but the President, by adopting one prin- 
ciple, viz., to select men solely for their qualifica- 
tions and capacity to fill the office in which they 
were placed, succeeded in conyincing most of 
he wisdom of his course. 





When Congress adjourned, he took advantage 
of the session .to make a tour through the eastern 
states. He was absent a month visiting various 
localities, but he studiously avoided Rhode Isl- 
and, because she had not yet come into the Union. 
Every step of his progress was an ovation, and he 
could scarcely move without having his carriage 
surrounded by enthusiastic multitudes, while 
congratulations poured in upon him from every 
side. The proofs of rising prospects and in- 
creasing wealth which appeared in the New 
England states gratified him exceedingly, and he 
returned to New York not only much improved 
in health, but cheered also at the great satisfac- 
tion of the people with their new government. 

The passing of proper laws, the payment of 
foreign loans and home debts, and all the ma- 
chinery of a new government, by turns occupied 
Congress, and necessarily deeply engaged the 
mind of the President. A short visit to Rhode 
Island, which had at length come into the con- 
federation, was the only relaxation he took 
during this session of Congress. At its adjourn- 
ment he visited again Mount Vernon, but its 
quiet walls and secluded haunts could no longer 
distract his attention from public affairs, Our 
relations with England were unpromising, while 
those with Spain assumed a still more unfavora- 
ble character. Those two latter nations, one at the 
north and the other at the south, stirred up the 
Indians to hostilities, and kept our frontiers 
drenched in blood. The effort and cost to sub- 
due them added to the embarrassments of the 
government, especially as the first and second cam- 
paigns under Harmar and St. Clair, were disastrous 
in the extreme, and hence drew heavily upon 
the treasury. 

Congress having changed the place of sitting 
from New York to Philadeiphia—it met at the 
latter place in the fore part of December, 1790. 
The National Bank established this session, 
awakened much opposition, but Washington after 
mature deliberation approved the project. With 
Congress he was deeply engaged during the win- 
ter in perfecting various plans of policy, and 
labored unceasingly to perfect the government. 

When Congress adjourned in the spring, he 
made a trip to the Southern States, going as far 
south as Savannah. The whole journey of 
eighteen hundred and eighty-seven miles, was 
made with the same horses and carriage. His 
presence everywhere was hailed with delight, 
and he returned more and more convinced 
that a great and glorious future was before 
his country. 

At the next session of Congress, the elements 
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of those two terrible factions, Federalists and 
Democrats, began to develop themselyes more 
fully, and filled: Washington with the greatest 
fears. Hamilton and Jefferson, represented 
those two classes of opinions and feelings in the 
country, and soon assumed a hostile attitude to 
each other. The former was for concentrating 
more power in the central government, by re- 
moving it from the separate states—the latter 
for taking more power from the federal govern- 
ment and bestowing it on the states. Seeing the 
bitterness of feeling which these different views 
caused between his Secretary of the State and of 
the Treasury, and fearing the animosity that it 
would create in the country, Washington used 
all his influence to bring about some reconciliation 
or compromise. His letters and appeals to each 
breathed the spirit of kindness and patriotism, 
but nothing could allay the fire which had been 
kindled, and it blazed on fiercer and fiercer till 
the overthrow of the Federalists, in the waf of 
1812, ended the strife. 

When the term of his administration drew to a 
close, he hoped that he would be permitted to 
retire to private life and spend the remnant of 
his days in quietness and peace. His known 
reluctance to accept the nomination, at first, 
created great fear among all parties, lest he 
should utterly refuse to accept a second. The 
hatred of faction gave way to alarm in view of 
the disaster that might follow his desertion of 
the helm of state. Those who afterward became 
his enemies urged him not to think of retiring, 
declaring that his commanding influence and wis- 
dom were indispensable in order to fix firmly 
and forever, that which had only settled into tran- 
sient repose, and if he did not remain the whole 
tottering fabric would fall. By all that was dear 
to the Union, they besought him not to expose it 
at last to overthrow. They knew that Washing- 
ton’s weak side was his patriotism, and they 
plied it with appeals and arguments in turn, till 
at length he yielded, and on the fourth of March, 
1793, was again inaugurated President of the 
United States. 

‘For the last three years the rumblings of the 
coming earthquake in France, had startled Eu- 
rope from her long repose, and Washington 
watched the progress of events with the deepest 
interest, not only from the principles that were 
involved, but because the fate of Lafayette, he 
knew, would be that of republicanism, At length 
the Bastile fell, and Lafayette, through Tom 
Paine, sent to him the key of that strong fortress 
of tyranny and secret dungeons of oppressed 
men The National Assembly also wrote him a 





letter, closing with ‘‘ May the individuals of the 
two nations connect themselves by a mutual 
affection, worthy of the friendship which unites 
the two men, at this day most illustrious by 
their exertions for liberty, Washington and 
Lafayette.” But the joy which the apparent 
regeneration of France had occasioned, gave way 
to alarm as the car of revolution rolled on in 
blood, and soon Europe was in arms to arrest its 
farther progress. England at length having joined 
the crusade for the overthrow of liberty, declared 
war against France. This threatened to aug- 
ment most seriously the difficulties that sur- 
rounded the commencement of Washington’s 
second administration, He immediately submit- 
ted to the cabinet several queries respecting the 
policy it was necessary and right for the United 
States to pursue. 

They having answered these inquiries, he by 
their advice issued a proclamation of strict neu- 
trality between the two powers. Not only from 
the fact that France was struggling for liberty, 
the very principles of which had been trans- 
planted from this country, but also as toward an 
ally and friend who had just poured out her trea- 
sures and her blood in our behalf, this proclama- 
tion kindled into fury all the latent fire that 
had been so long partially smothered, and from 
that moment the secret opponents of Washington 
became more and more his open enemies, and a 
relentless war was waged against him till the 
close of his administration. It was denounced as 
faithless to France and obsequious to England, 
and worse than all, declared a mere party mea- 
sure adopted by his advisers to secure a political 
end. The charge of striving to force this country 
into a useless war, of sympathising with whole- 
sale slaughter of women and children, were re- 
torted on the democrats, and that strife of factions 
rapidly gathered strength and increased in fero- 
city, till it shook the federal government to its 
foundation. 

While this state of feeling was dividing the 
country, Mr. Genet, minister from the French 
Republic, arrived on our shores. Landing at 
Charleston, he was received with such enthusiasm 
that he believed the United States were ready to 
rush to arms to help their sister republic, who 
was only striving to carry out the principles of 
liberty and equality which her armies had learned 
in our long and almost hopeless struggle. He 
went so far in his extravagances as to order 
vessels fitted out as privateers in the very 
harbor of Charleston. These in time returned 
with prizes, which called forth a remonstrance 
from the British minister, The American go- 
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vernment immediately forbade the fitting out of 
privateers which brought forth angry and imper- 
tinent letters from Genet to the Secretary of 
State. He even disregarded the declaration of 
our government and kept sending vessels to sea, 
which, in turn, caused more stringent measures 
to be adopted. This, of course, excited still 
more violently the French minister, and in the 
blindness of his rage, he dared to threaten Wash- 
ington, declaring that he had usurped the power 
of Congress, and even hinted at an appeal to the 
people. Washington, feeling that the dignity of 
the country required that he should no longer 
tolerate this insulting conduct, directed that a 
request should be immediately forwarded to 
France, asking his recall. 

This had become the more necessary, from the 
fact that the French minister had begun to or- 
ganize societies over the land favorable to his 
views. 

Our relations with England were: still more 
complicated. Morose from the loss of her fairest 
colonies, and determined to narrow down their 
limits as much*as posible, she held ports on our 
soil, and sustained the Indians on our frontiers 
in their hostilities. She also impressed Ameri- 
can seamen, and her privateers seized American 
goods on the high seas. To vex France, she also 
issued two orders, one authorizing the seizure of 
all American ships laden with breadstuffs, if 
bound to France; and another detaining all ves- 
sels freighted with goods or provisions, sailing 
from any port of France, or of her colonies. 
These orders struck down, with a single blow, 
neutral rights. The President, in his annual mes- 
sage of 1793, took strong ground against them, 
declaring that the United States should claim 
and maintain its rank among the nations of the 
earth, and that the only way to secure peace, 
was to let it be known they were always ready for 
war. Fox, the leader of the opposition in the 
sritish Parliament, alluding to this message of 
Washington, drew a contrast between Washing- 
ton and the ministers of Great Britain, in which 
he said, ‘‘ How infinitely more wise must appear 
the spirit and principles manifested in his late 
address to Congress, than the policy of modern 
European courts. Illustrious man! desiring 
honor less from the splendor of his situation than 
from the dignity of his mind.” He declared that 
the potentates of Europe sank into insignificance 
before him. ‘For him,” said he, “it has been 
reserved to run the race of glory without experi- 
encing the smallest interruption to the brilliancy 
of his career.” 

Erskine, afterwards Lord Erskine, wrote to 








him, saying, ‘‘ I havea large acquaintance among 
the most valuable and exalted classes of men, 
but you are the only human being for whom I 
ever felt an awful reverence.” As in the field, so 
in the cabinet, amid internal troubles and out- 
ward difficulties his character shone forth with 
undimmed and constant brilliancy. 

The difficulties with the mother country, how- 
ever, kept increasing, and a second war seemed 
inevitable. As a last experiment, he determined 
to send Mr. Jay as minister plenipotentiary to 
England, to see if an amicable adjustment might 
not be made, and a treaty secured. Congress, 
turbulent with contending factions, at length 
adjourned, and the public mind turned to watch 
the effect of Jay’s mission. But while much 
hope was entertained from his efforts, and the 
prospects of peace seemed to brighten, internal 
insurrections menaced us with more immediate 
and imminent dangers. 

The tax on distilled spirits, which had been 
levied by Congress, a few years before, caused at 
this time great commotion. This, instead of 
subsiding with time, had kept on increasing, and 
now had reached a point threatening civil war. 
The officers were violently treated in the dis- 
charge of their duties, and bands of armed men 
set at defiance the authority of the general go- 
vernment., Painful as the alternative was, there 
was no choice left but to meet force with force. 
Preparatory to more serious measures, Washing- 
ton issued a proclamation, commanding the in- 
surgents to disperse before the first of September, 
or he would call out the militia to enforce the 
laws. The insurgents, nimbering it-was sup- 
posed some sixteen thousand men, were congre- 
gated chiefly in the western part of Pennsylvania, 
but there were many also in New Jersey, Mary- 
land, and Virginia. Washington was, at length, 
compelled to call out the militia. Accompanied 
by the Secretary of War, he visited the two 
places of rendezvous of his troops (Cumberland 
and Bedford), and then ordered them to march 
across the Alleghanies, and disperse, at all 
hazards, the insurgents. This imposing force 
overawed all opposition, and peace was restored 
without the shedding of blood. 

In March, just after Congress adjourned, the 
treaty, which Mr. Jay had been able to negotiate 
with the British government, arrived in this 
country. I shall not here discuss this treaty— 
its terms, so unequal, excited great opposition ; 
but in June, it was adopted by the Senate and 
discussed everywhere in public meetings. It so 
stirred up the people that Washington, fearing 
more open demonstration, ratified it. The next 
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day, Randolph, Secretary of State, resigned his 
office. A letter from Fauchet, French minister, 
to the French government, had been intercepted 
and read. Its contents implicated somewhat 
Randolph, and one day, in the presence of a por- 
tion of the cabinet, Washington handed it to 
Randolph, and asked an explanation. The lat- 
ter, indignant at the suspicion cast upon him, 
threw up his office, and appealed in a pamphlet 
to the people, in vindication of his conduct, and 
from that time on, evinced the deepest hostility 
toward the President. 

The private life of Washington, at this time, 
was characterized by the great formality which 
distinguished that period. He rarely, if ever, 
walked out alone, but, dressed in black, witha 
secretary on each side, and all three wearing 
cocked hats, would stride majestically and 
silently along, apparently no more conscious of 
the presence of those attending him, than of his 
own shadow. He often took drives in a hand- 
some cream-colored coach, with four horses, into 
the country; but on Sunday, in going to church, 
he used but two horses. The livery of his ser- 
vants was white, trimmed with gay colors, and 
when, with his coach and six, he drove to the 
Senate, his appointments bore but faint resem- 
blance to those of a republican President of the 
present day. The following description, by 
Richard Rush, of his appearance on great state 
occasions, is very graphic: 

‘¢Washington was to open the session of Con- 
gress by going in person, as was his custom, to 
deliver a speech to both houses, assembled in the 
chamber of the House of Representatives. The 
crowd was immense. It filled the whole area in 
Chestnut street before the State House, extended 
along the line of Chestnut street above Sixth 
street, and spread north and south some distance 
along the latter. A way kept open for carriages 
in the middle of the street, was the only space 
not closely packed with people. I had a stand 
on the steps of one of the houses in Chestnut 
street, which, raising me above the mass of hu- 
man heads, enabled me to see to advantage. 
After waiting long hours as it seemed to a boy’s 

“impatience, the carriage of the President at 
length slowly drove up, drawn by four beautiful 
bay horses. It was wh:ie, with medalion orna- 
ments on the panels, and the livery of the ser- 
vants, as well as I remember, was white, turned 
up with red, at any rate a glowing livery—the 
entire display of equipage at that era, in our 
country generally, and in Philadelphia in par- 
ticular, while the seat of government, being more 
rich and varied than now, though fewer in num- 





ber. Washington got out of his carriage, and, 
slowly crossing the pavement, ascended the steps 
of the edifice, upon the upper platform of which 
he paused, and, turning half round, looked in 
the direction of a carriage which had followed 
the lead of his own. Thus he stood for a min- 
ute, distinctly seen by everybody. He stood in 
all his civic dignity and moral grandeur—erect, 
serene, majestic. His costume was a full suit of 
black velvet, his hair, itself blanched by time, 
powdered to snowy whiteness, a dress sword by 
his side and his hat held in his hand. Thus he 
stood in silence, and what moments those were! 
Throughout the dense crowd profound stillness 
reigned. Not a word was heard, not a breath. 
Palpitations took the place of sounds, It was a 
feeling infinitely beyond that which vents itself 
in shouts. Every heart was full. In vain would 
any tongue have spoken. 

‘* All were gazing, in mute, unutterable admira- 
tion. Every eye was riveted on that form—the 
greatest, purest, most exalted of mortals. It 
might have seemed as if he stood in that position 
to gratify the assembled thousands with a full 
view of the father of his country. Notso. He 
had paused for his secretary, then, I believe, Mr. 
Dandridge, or Colonel Lear, who got out of the 
other carriage, a chariot, decorated like his own. 
The secretary, ascending the steps, handed him 
& paper—probably a copy of the speech he was 
to deliver—when both entered the building. 
Then it was, and not till then, that the crowd 
sent up huzzas, loud, long, earnest, enthusi- 
astic.”’* . 

To the embarrassments which surrounded him 
resulting from Jay’s treaty, and his own refusal to 
send to Congress the papers relating to it, was 
added the deepest solicitude for his friend the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette. This nobleman was at first 
the idol of the French populace, but in the opposing 
tides of revolution he had been stranded, and was 
now languishing in an Austrian prison. We had 
at that time no representative in Austria or 
Prussia, and Washington could not therefore 
appeal directly to those governments, still through 
our ministers at other foreign courts, he interce- 
ded unceasingly for his deliverance. He sent 
also to the British cabinet requesting its power- 
ful mediation, but in vain. As a last resort he 
wrote direct to the Emperor of Germany, asking 
as a boon, a great personal favor; that Lafayette 
might be permitted to come to America, promis- 
ing to regard sacredly any instructions under 
which he might embark. At length he had the 
pleasure of hearing that Lafayette had been 


* From the Republican Court, by Rufus Griswold. 
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delivered over to the American consul at Ham- 
burg, and of communicating the glad intelligence 
to young George Washington Lafayette, who had 
been for two years a resident in his house. 
Harrassed by the difficulties with France and 
England, that seemed farther than ever from per- 
manent settlement—well convinced in his own 
mind that unless the policy and spirit of the Bri- 
tish government changed, another war with 
that power was inevitable, he saw with relief his 
second term of office drawing toa close. Turning 
a deaf ear to all proposals for reélection for a third 
term, he deyoted much of his thoughts to a 
Farewell Address to his countrymen, Among the 
noble legacies which he left to his country, none 
is more worthy of being treasured in the heart 
of the people than this address. Through all its 
wise counsels, noble maxims, and elevated 
thought, the spirit of undying patriotism breathes 
like the undertone of an organ, through some 
grand and soul-subduing anthem. His bitterest 
foes forgot for awhile the animosity they had 
entertained against him, and the hardest heart 
was touched by this last proof of devotion to his 
country. That address will never grow old. It 
cannot be read at this day without awakening 
patriotism in the dullest heart, and causing it to 
sigh over the ambition and selfishness of our 
modern rulers. 

John Adams was elected to fill his place, and 
he waited to witness his inauguration. After- 
ward a grand parting entertainment was given 
to Washington. Sparks relates the following 
anecdote as coming from Bishop White: ‘‘ On the 
day before President Washington retired from 
office, a large company dined with him. Among 
them were the foreign ministers and their ladies, 
Mr. and Mrs. Adams, Mr. Jefferson, and other 
distinguished persons of both sexes. During the 
day much hilarity prevailed, but on the removal 
of the cloth, it was put an end to by the Presi- 
dent, certainly without design. Having filled 
his glass, he addressed the company, with a 
smile, as nearly as can be recollected in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, this is the 
last time I shall drink your health as a public 
man: I do it with sincerity, wishing you all pos- 
sible happiness,’ There was an end of all plea- 
santry. He who gives this relation, accidentally 
directed his eye to the lady of the British minis- 
ter, Mrs, Liston, and tears were running down 
her cheeks,” 

A simple citizen once more, he turned his 
weary footsteps toward the quiet shades of Mount 
Vernon, But the people knew no difference, he 
was still their father, and military escorts, and 





crowds of men and women, blocked his way, and 
he was borne by the huzzas and blessings of the 
people almost to the gates of his dwelling. 

It is difficult at this remote period, to review 
in detail his administration, for it is impossible to 
conceive the difficulties and embarrassments that 
surround an entirely new government, whose foun- 
dation stones and whole structure were so widely 
different from all others. Things which now 
appear plain as noonday, had to be worked 
laboriously up to the light, and the first rude 
form reduced from the chaotic elements before 
the details could be furnished. It is enough, 
however, to convince us of the wisdom and saga- 
city of his administration, when we remember 
what a glorious future rested on it as a base. 
No other man could have put us even on firm 
footing, much less consolidated us into a sound 
government, strong at home and _ respected 
abroad. 

Much has been said of the hostile feeling 
entertained toward him by Jefferson, and many 
charges and criminations grew out of this ani- 
mosity. These differences, however, were chiefly 
political—they stood at the head of the two great 
factions, Federalists and Democrats, and of 
course, differed toto celo in their views of go- 
vernment. Political animosity, it is well known, 
is the most unsparing of all hatreds, and yet it 
could not weaken the personal regard in which 
Jefferson held Washington. Although, in the 
famous letter to Maggie, it is said he included 
Washington among those whom he declared were 
forming the government on aristocratic. and 
monarchical principles, yet he declared that ‘his 
integrity was most pure, his justice the most 
inflexible” he had ever known. ‘He was in- 
deed,” said he, ‘‘in every sense of the word, a wise, 
a good, anda great man,” Still he let his political 
views warp too much his conduct, and Washing- 
ton felt, and justly, that the former had repaid 
kindness with ingratitude, and confidence with 
suspicion. 

One who had seen Washington at the capitol, 
invested with power and the head of a great people, 
and afterward watched him an industrious far- 
mer, repairing his barns and attending to his 
crops @nd cattle, would have obtained a vivid 
conception of the genius of our institutions and 
the simple grandeur of him who had founded 
them. 

The year that followed his retirement from 
office was a great routine of daily duties, and he 
thus makes one day describe the whole. He rose 
with the sun and breakfasted early. His morn- 
ing meal being accomplished, he says, in a letter 
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to a friend, ‘‘I mount my horse and ride round 
my farms, which employs me until it is time to 
dress for dinner, at which I rarely miss to see 
strange faces, come, as they say, out of respect 
forme. And how different is this from having 
a few social friends at a cheerful board. The 
usual time of sitting at table, a walk and tea, 
bring me within the dawn of candle-light, pre- 
vious to which, if not prevented by company, I 
resolve that as soon as the glimmering taper 
supplies the place of the great luminary, I will 
retire to my writing-table and acknowledge the 
letters I have received. Having given you the 
history of a day, it will serve for a year.” This, 
however, is a wholly unreliable account. The 
numberless deeds of charity—the constant acts 
of kindness—the devotion to the interests of 
others, especially to those of his country, which 
revealed the soul and heart, can never be re- 
corded. The knowledge of them scarcely lived 
in his own heart, for with him to do good, was 
his natural life, so that acts of virtue were no 
more noted by him than his pulsations. But 
while engrossed in these quiet scenes, the drift- 
ings of that terrible storm which was rocking 
Europe to its foundations, began to be felt on 
these shores, and it seemed impossible that this 
country should escape being drawn into its vor- 
tex. The intolerant French Directory insulted 
our Minister, Mr. Pinckney; French cruisers 
plundered our commerce, and indignities were 
heaped upon us that rendered farther indifference 
impossible, if the country hoped to secure the 
respect of nations. Preparations for war were 
therefore set on foot, and all eyes were turned 
once more to the nation’s great leader to take 
again his place at the head of the army. The 
President nominated him Commander-in-Chief, 
and the Senate confirmed the nomination. Just 
having struggled through a long life of toil and 
suffering, and now treading the verge of the 
grave, a reéntrance to that life and struggle was 
painful in the extreme, yet to the last, thinking 
only of his country’s welfare, he declared he would 
‘‘not entrench himself under the cover of age 
and retirement, if his services should be required 
in repelling the enemy.” He therefore accepted 


the appointment and repaired to Philad@phia, 


and was soon again merged in public affairs. 
While here, a little incident occurred, which 
exhibits in a striking light one feature of Wash- 
ington’s character. Mr. Logan had arrived as a 
sort of secret envoy from France, sent here, it 
was supposed, at the instigation of Mr. Jefferson. 
Our properly appointed plenipotentiary had gone 
over to adjust, if possible, the differences of the 


two countries, and this private underhand policy 
disgusted Washington. The following account 
of the interview between him and Mr. Logan, as 
furnished by his own memoranda of the visit, is 
interesting, from the strong light in which it 
displays the characteristics of the two men. 

‘** Tuesday, November 17th, 1778, Mr. Lear, our 
secretary, being from our lodging on business, 
one of my servants came into the room where I 
was writing, and informed me that a gentleman 
in the parlor below desired to see me—no name 
was sent up. In a few minutes I went down, and 
found the Rev. Dr. Blackwell and Dr. Logan 
there. I advanced toward and gave my hand to 
the former; the latter did the same toward me. 
I was backward in giving mine. He possibly 
supposing from hence, that I did not recollect 
him, said his name was Logan. Finally, in a 
very cool manner, and with an air of marked in- 
difference, I gave him my hand, and asked Dr. 
Blackwell to be seated, the other took a seat at the 
same time. I addressed ali my conversation to 
Dr. Blackwell; the other all his to me, to which 
I only gave negative or affirmative answers, as 
laconically as I could, except asking how Mrs. 
Logan did. He seemed disposed to be very 
polite, and while Dr. Blackwell and myself were 
conversing on the late calamitous fever, offered 
me an asylum at his house if it should return, or 
I thought myself in any danger in the city, and 
two or three rooms by way of accommodation. I 
thanked him, slightly observing there would be 
no call for it.” Then follows some account of a 
conversation on political matters, in which Wash- 
ington, without departing from his freezing 
politeness, gave some home thrusts, all of which 
however failed to disconcert the imperturbable 
Logan. The whole interview evidently made a 
decided impression on Washington, and chiefly 
one would infer from being perhaps the only in- 
stance in his life in which his manner, usually so 
impressive, or if he chose, crushing, failed to 
disconcert the object toward which it was direct- 
ed. This Logan was evidently an extraordinary 
man, in his way making up in impudence what he 
might lack in character. The minute details, as 
given by Washington, show that the persevering 
politeness with which the fellow met all his 
studied coldness of manner, somewhat discon- 
certed him. The climax of impudence, however, 
was reached when he replied to this lofty hauteur 
with the kind and charitable invitation of pro- 
tection and an asylum in his house. One of 
these little bursts of light which sometimes falls 
on and enlivens a whole picture, is here thrown 





on Washington’s character, when, after saying, 
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he answered him coolly and laconically as he 
could, he adds, ‘‘except asking how Mrs. Logan 
did.” Here the true innate chivalry of the man 
leaks out. 

The organization of the army was a difficult 
matter and went on slowly, yet the energy and 
skill he exhibited in fitting it for active opera- 
tions, showed that although verging on his three- 
score and ten, “his eye was not dim, nor his 
natural force abated.” 

In the meantime, however, Bonaparte had 
vaulted to power, and our plenipotentiaries at 
the French capital found little difficulty with 
him in coming to terms of accommodation. But 
Washington never lived to see this great object 
of his heart accomplished. On the 12th of De- 
cember, he rode out to visit his farms as usual. 
But the day was cold and rainy, and afger seve- 
ral hours of exposure, he returned wet and 
chilled. The next morning the ground was 
covered with snow, and he remained at home. 
Toward evening he complained of a sore throat, 
and his voice grew hoarse. He was aware he 
had taken cold, but thought little of it, and spent 
the evening reading the newspapers, and in social 
conversation with his family. But in the night 
he awoke with a chill, while the inflammation in 
his throat had greatly increased and continued 
rapidly to grow worse, so that by morning his 
breathing was labored, and his voice became so 
choked, that he could with difficulty articulate. 
He sent for one of his overseers to bleed him, 
and then despatched a messenger to Alexandria, 
nine miles off, for his old friend, Dr. Craik. The 
disease, however, made such rapid progress, that 
the family became alarmed, and sent for Dr. 
Brown, who resided near. But the remedies of 
these physicians, together with the aid of Dr. 
Dick, who arrived later in the day, were power- 
less against the disease, which seemed from the 
first, to have taken complete mastery of its vic- 
tim. He wasein the full vigor of life, and this 
arresting of nature in its course, made the last 
struggles doubly violent. He lay and panted 
for breath, feeling, as the hours wore slowly 
away, that each one carried him nearer to the 
point of suffocation. But not a murmur escaped 
him. Calm and resigned, he bore his sufferings 
with that serene composure which had charac- 
terized him in all the trials of life. As evening 
approached, he turned to Dr. Craik, and whis- 
pered, ‘‘ I die hard, but I am not afraid to die. I 
believed from my first attack that I should not 
survive it. My breath cannot last long.” The 
efforts to relieve him aggravated very much his 
sufferings, while they were powerless to arrest 





the disease. Feeling that they were wholly use- 
less, he in a feeble voice thanked the physicians 
for their kindness, but requested them to desist 
and let him die quietly. Nothing was left to be 
done, therefore, but to sit and watch the steady 
but rapid ebbings of life. It was fearful to see 
with what ruthless power disease crushed that 
strong nature down. His breath grew shorter 
and feebler every moment, till a little after ten, 
when he ceased to breathe. As they looked on 
the lifeless form, it seemed scarcely possible that 
one, strong and healthy the day before, had 
really passed away, and death seemed doubly 
terrible, when with one quick blow it could earry 
so much to the grave. He went out with the 
century that gave him to the world. And as his 
life had gilded its progress, so his death darkened 
its close, and hung weeds of mourning round the 
one that was dawning. 

The account of his sickness and death were re- 
ceived at the same time in almost every part of 
the Union, and the nation was paralyzed. Sol- 
emn ceremonies attended the funeral, and a long 
procession accompanied the body to the tomb. 
Minute guns were fired as it sadly wound its way 
through the wintry grove, and his old war horse, 
saddled and bridled, walked riderless beside the 
coffin. The noble steed he would never mount 
again, and to that eold cheek the sullen guns 
would never send the blood, as of yore. His 
work was finished—his battles were over—and 
the more than Emperor laid in the peaceful sepul- 
chre. As the sad news slowly traveled over the 
land, a cry of bitter anguish followed it, for sud- 
den darkness had fallen on the nation, a calamity 
overtaken it, for which there seemed no remedy 
and no solace. The people were his children—and 
they mourned him as orphans. Even the young 
Republic of France, then struggling for life, put 
on crape, and for ten days all the flags and 
standards wore mourning, as though some great 
national loss had been sustained. The young 
Napoleon, flushed with victory, issued the follow- 
ing order of the day to his army: ‘‘ Washington 
isdead. This great man fought against tyranny ; 
he established the liberty of his country. His 
memory will always be dear to the French peo- 
ple, as it will be to all freemen of the two 
worlds; and especially to French soldiers, who, 
like him and the American soldiers, have com- 
bated for liberty and equality.” On the same 
day the trophies brought from Egypt were dis- 
played in the Champ de Mars. After the splen- 
did pageant was over, Bonaparte, with all the 
civil and military authorities of Paris, and ac- 
companied by the most illustrious generals of his 
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army, repaired to the Temple of Mars, now the 
Hotel des Invalids, to hear a funeral eulogium on 
Washington, by M. de Fontaine. When the news 
of his death was received on board the vessel of 
Lord Bridport, then commanding the British fleet, 
composed of nearly sixty ships of the line, lying 
at Torbay, he lowered his flag half-mast in token 
of mourning. Every ship followed his example.* 
Nothing can illustrate the grandeur and eleva- 
tion of Washington’s character more, than these 
tokens of respect from nations with whom we 
were on the verge of hostilities. The history of 
the race furnishes no such instance. Over the 
hatred and prejudices engendered by war—over 
faction, and falsehood, and detraction, that char- 
acter rises so pure and exalted, that the worst 
passions of man, his deepest settled prejudices, 
shrink from assailing it; nay, humbled and re- 
buked, reluctantly do it reverence. 
CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON. 

No one, in tracing the history of our struggle, 
can deny that Providence watched over our in- 
terests, and gave us the only man who could 
have conducted the car of the revolution to the 
goal it finally reached, -That revolution, from 
its slightest incipient movements to its final close, 
was the most remarkable that ever occurred in 
human history. The principle of personal free- 
dom had its birth in the teachings of Christ. 
From that time on, through all the changes of 
religious ang political life, man had been trying 
to make this principle practical. But at the first 
moment of success it was frightened back by the 
pathless, untrodden, and boundless field that 
stretched out before it. On this continent it be- 
gan in asserting that taxation and representation 
should go together. But passing from this nar- 
row basis to fiercer and broader grounds, it at 
length made a clean sweep of kings and titles 
and privileges of every class, and a common far- 
mer presided over the destinies of a republic that 
acknowledged no law but the will of the people. 
From the time Washington entered on his duties 
as commander-in-chief, to the close of the war, 
he moves before us like some grand embodiment 
of virtue and power. To quote the language 
used by myself on another occasion—whether 
bowed in fasting and prayer before God in behalf 
of his country, or taking the fate of the American 
army on his brave heart—whether retreating be- 
fore the overwhelming numbers of the enemy, or 
pouring his furious squadrons to the charge— 
whether lost in anxious thought, as his eye seeks 
in vain for some ray amid the gloomy prospect 

* Vide Sparks’ Life of Washington. 





that surrounds him, or struggling amid- the bro- 
ken ice of the angry Delaware, in the midst of 
the wintry storm—whether galloping into the 
deadly volleys of the enemy in the strong effort 
to restore the fight, or wearing the*wreath of 
victory which a grateful nation placed with min- 
gled tears and acclamations on his brow, he is 
thesame self-collected, noble-minded and resolute 
man. 

Perhaps there never was a public character so 
little understood in the various qualities that go 
to make it up as that of Washington. He is 
called the father of his country, and that phrase 
is supposed to embrace the entire man. We 
contemplate the perfected, finished character, 
never thinking of the formation state. We look 
at the fruit alone, without asking what kind of 
blosso oduced it, : 

Notwithstanding men’s intimacy with human 
character, they will insist that an extraordinary 
one, whether good or bad, must be an exception 
to general rules—from the outset a monstrosity 
either in vice or virtue. But a great and good 
man is as much the result of growth as a tree. 
It passes through different stages, indeed through 
errors, acquires virtue by self-control, and wisdom 
by experience, and so matures gradually. 

There are certain moral qualities which adhere 
to one through life, and do not change amid all the 
vicissitudes to which he is exposed. An utterly 
selfish boy, is usually a selfish man; and a child 
of generous and noble impulses, no matter to 
what depravity he may in other respects descend, 
generally retains those characteristics to the last. 
So Washington had as high a sense of honor 
when a boy as when a man; was just as elevated 
and unselfish in his feelings at sixteen, as at 
sixty; but in all other respects he was totally 
different. In later years, repose and calm dignity 
were his great characteristics—in youth, ardor, 
enthusiasm, and love of adventure. In the for- 
mer period of his life, peace wasehis desire and 
delight, while in earlier days, he loved the ex- 
citemefit of war and the scope it gaye to his 
untried energies. In youth, the clangor of battle 
was music to his ears, but in riper age there was 
no sound so sweet to him as the song of the hus- 
bandman. 

Washington might have been just as good, but 
never so great a man, had he possessed the same 
mildness and quietness of character in his child- 
hood that marked his later manhood. A certain 
amount of combativeness—destructiveness, some 
may term it—is absolutely necessary to give a man 
energy, self-determination, and power. Every 
good and great man, from Moses to Paul, and 
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Paul to Luther, has possessed it—much more, 
every wicked, ambitious spirit which has suc- 
ceeded in changing the world. A warm and 
fiery heart is indispensable to great resolution 
and force. This Washington possessed. Cool 
and correct in judgment, yet quick in his im- 
pulses; methodical and clear in all his business 
arrangements, yet bold and fearless in danger, 
he possessed the basis of a strong and elevated 
character. At times, during his career, he was 
exceedingly impetuous, and on a few occasions 
his passions burst through all control. His 
whole appearance then became terrible, and the 
beholder shrunk appalled from his presence. 
But these volcanic exhibitions were of rarest oc- 
currence, and served only to indicate the fire that 
was slumbering below. Without them we should 
never have known how marvelous was his self- 
control. He that ruleth his spirit, and not he 
that has no spirit to rule, is the truly great man. 
It is one of the astonishing features of his life, 
that amid the perfect chaos of feeling into which 
he was thrown—amid the distracted counsels, 
and still more distracted affairs that surrounded 
him, he kept the perfect equilibrium of his own 
mind. The contagion of fear and doubt could 
not touch him. In this respect he did not seem 
susceptible to the common influences which affect 
men. His soul, poised on its own centre, reposed 
calmly there amid all the tumult and turbulence 
that shook the land. The ingratitude and folly 
of those who should have been his friends, the 
insults of his foes, and the frowns of fortune, 
could not provoke him into rash acts or delude 
him into error. 

His constancy and firmness were equal to his 
self-control. The changeless aspect and stead- 
fast heart he maintained during those seven 
years of trouble and gloom, which make up the 
history of the revolution, will be a wonder to 
the end of time. Cast down by no reverses, 
elated by no successes, he could neither be 
driven into despondency, nor carried away by ex- 
travagant hopes. But doubtless the trials which 
tested his firmness most, were those which we 
are least able to appreciate. Those outward 
public calamities which all can see, and in which 
we know we have the sympathies of the good, can 
be more easily borne than ingratitude, injustice, 
suspicion and slander, from those we are striving 
to benefit, Amid disorganized, disbanding 
armies—amid cabals formed against him—false- 
hoods circulated about him, jealousies of Con- 
gress—amid open accusations and implied doubts 
of his virtue and capacity, he moved calmly yet 
resolutely forward in the path of duty. This 








fortitude, under calamities, firm courage in the 
midst of reverses, and unshaken constancy in 
every trial to which human nature is subjected, 
prove him to have possessed a soul of amazing 
strength and a faith in the right never surpassed. 

Another striking trait in Washington’s charac- 
ter, was the sway he exercised over other men. 
No one approached him without feeling this 
magical influence. A vast and comprehensive 
mind, which seems both to understand and em- 
brace those about it, must, of necessity, exert 
great control. Besides, there was that evidence 
of slumbering power, of transcendent elevation 
of character, of resistless will, of fearlessness 
and strength, in his very presence, that made 
every spirit bend before him. 

As a military man, Washington stands in the 
first rank of great commanders. He possessed 
every quality that goes to the formation of one. 
Courage was never more completely impersonified 
than in him. The bravest, said Napoleon, had 
his moment de peus—moment of fear. But one 
cannot point to the spot in Washington’s career, 
when his firmness and coolness for an instant 
forsook him. To this was added that high chi- 
valric feeling prompting a man in perilous crises 
to deeds of personal heroism. When the hour 
demanding them arrived, the most perilous and 
desperate feats of valor were performed by him, 
that are found recorded in the history of war. 

Another very important quality—the power in 

a commander to win the love and confidence of 
his troops, no one possessed in a more remark- 
able degree than he. Such devotion and love, 
amid starvation and want and neglect, were never 
before witnessed. Washington, at Valley Forge, 
holding the troops to him by the power of love 
alone, attracts the wonder and admiration of the 
world. 
Caution and promptness combined in a leader, 
make him a strong adversary in the field. To 
be tempted into no rashness, yet show no hesita- 
tion or delay—to commit no error himself, yet be 
prompt as a thunderbolt in taking advantage of 
one committed by another—are requisites rarely 
found, and yet possessed by Washington in a re- 
markable degree. 

A moral firmness, which neither defeat nor 
difficulties, nor the most protracted and exhaust- 
ing labor can discourage or force into cessation 
of effort, is rarely possessed by any leader, yet 
this never for a moment forsook Washington. 

In moral elevation, no warrior of ancient or 
modern times, approaches him. Given to no 
excess himself, he sternly rebuked it in others. 
The principles of religion were deeply engrafted 
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in his heart; and as there was no stain on his 
blade, he could go from the fierce fought field to 
the sacramental table. That brow, which would 
have awed a Roman Senate in its proudest days, 
bent in the dust before his Maker. A Brutus in 
justice, he did not allow personal friendship to 
sway his decision, or influence him in the bestow- 
ment of his favors. Sincere in all his declara- 
tions, his word was never doubted, and his pro- 
mise never broken. Intrusted finally with almost 
supreme power, he never abused it, and laid it 
down at last more cheerfully than he had taken 
itup. Bonaparte, vaulting to supreme command, 
seized it with avidity, and wielded it without 
restraint. The Directory obstructing his plans, 
he broke it up with the bayonet. Cromwell 
did the same with the Rump Parliament, and 
installed himself Protector of England, and 
even hesitated long about the title of king. 
Washington, fettered more than both, submitted 
to defeat and disappointment, without using a 
disrespectful word to the congress that abused 
him, and rejected the offered crown with a 
sternness and indignation that forever crushed 
the hopes of those who presented it. Calm and 
strong in council, untiring in effort, wise in 
policy, terrible as a storm in battle, and incor- 
ruptible in yirtue, he rises in moral grandeur, so 
far above the Alexanders, and Cesars, and Na- 
poleons of the world, that even comparison seems 
injustice. But the crowning glory of his charac- 
ter was his patriotism. This was so pure, so 
unmixed with any selfishness, that the breath of 
suspicion never sullied it, and no ingratitude or 
wrong could for a moment weaken its force. It 
was like the love of a father for his son, that 
neither injuries nor neglect can shake. Exposing 





himself to present suspicion rather than peril his 
country—weakening and endangering his own 
army to aid his lieutenants—rejoicing in the vic- 
tories and renown of others more than in his own, 
so that the land he loved better than his life, 
might be saved, he stands before us in all the 
harmonious proportions that make a complete 
man, 

It has often troubled good men that Washing- 
ton made no mention of religion in his last mo- 
ments. But a man’s life, not his dying speeches, 
must be the criterion by which we judge him. 
One who has studied Washington’s character 
well, would be more surprised to hear him ex- 
press greater religious feeling on his death-bed 
than in ordinary life, than to hear him express 
less. ‘To such a man as he, and one who had for 
his whole life faced death in every form, that last 
solemn hour could give no new revelations, 
awaken no new emotions. For years it had 
made no difference to him, he said, at what hour 
he was taken away. He had placed himself in 
the hands of God, and given the time of his de- 
parture no further thought. Besides, Washing- 
ton never expressed to any one those emotions 
and thoughts which concerned himself alone. 
No man kept a more full and complete diary, and 
yet throughout, there never leaks out by any 
accident, any of those soul utterances which it 
seems impossible, under all circumstances, to 
suppress. His inward life he never revealed, and 
to expect that he would make that portion of it 
into which religion entered an exception, is evi- 
dently unreasonable. His views and belief he 
never concealed—they were all emphatically re- 
ligious; but his EXPERIENCE was his own, and it 
was known to no one but God. 





SONNET. 


TO THE FRIEND WHO GAVE ME FLOWERS FROM THE GRAVE OF KEATS. 


BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


Ye bright-eyed flowers! say, have ye drank the dew 
Of Italy’s fair sky, that bends its blue 

And sunlight o’er the saddened poet’s grave? 

UO, how I bless the noble friend who gave 

Thee, * thing of beauty,’’ to my eager hand! 

I bless thy regal loveliness; I bless the land 

From whence ye came, bright Italy! but more 





I bless the dust, ay, I almost adore 

That poet’s lowly grave, that gave thee birth ; 

A grave neglected by the sons of earth, 

But guarded all the day by golden bars 

Of sunlight; and at night, the watching stars 

Dear friend, may God, who bid these flowrets bloom, 
Strew flowers of love along thy pathway to the tomb. 











A boek of rare character, on the Island of Corsrca, 
translated from the German, by a gentleman of this 
city, will be published in a few days by Parry and 
MeMillan. It abounds in interesiing matter on the 
history, manners, and customs, bandit life, and great 
men 0f that remarkable island, and is said by the 
Westminister Review of July last to exhibit ‘a lite- 
rary talent of the very highest order.’’ From its 
fascinating pages we are permitted to extract, in ad- 
vance, the following pretty chapter, entitled— 


A CORSICAN BRIDE. 


Every valley, or pieve of Cape Corso has its 
marina, or landing-place, and there are few more 
quiet spots than these little harbors by the tranquil 
sea-shore. It was in the sweltering midday heat, the 
hour when Pan was accustomed to sleep, that I 
reached the strand of Luri. The people in the cot- 
tage, where I was to wait for a boat,*were all asleep. 
A lovely girl, however, was sitting at the open win- 
dow, dreamingly sewing a handkerchief, with a mys- 
terious smile which reflected all sorts of quiet, joyous 
thoughts. I could see she was embroidering a little 
poem, which her happy heart had made on her ap- 
proaching wedding. Behind her laughed the blue 
sea; it knew the story, because the fisherman’s 
daughter had confessed it all in its hearing. She 
wore a sea-green robe, a figured jacket, and the man- 
dile gracefully folded over her hair; it was snow 
white, however, with three fine red stripes, one after 
another. Maria Benvenuta also confessed to me her 
public secret, with all kinds of amusing gossip, touch- 
ing winds and waves, and of the fine music at the 
marriage festival in the vale of Luri. The marriage 
is to take place in a few months, and a prettier festi- 
val will never have been witnessed in Corsica. 

On the morning of her departure from her mo- 
ther’s house, a green triumphal arch, festooned with 
gay ribbons, will be erected at the entrance of the 
little hamlet. The friends, neighbors, and relatives, 
will assemble on the piazzetta or square as a bridal 
escort. A young man will step before the blooming 
bride, as she appears on the threshold of the house, 
and complain of her intention to leave the place 
where she has lived from her childhood, and where 
she was never wanting in corals, flowers and friends. 
But as she will abandon her native place, he wishes 
her, in the name of her friends, a happy lot, and an 
affectionate adieu. Maria Benvenuta will then burst 
into tears, and hand the youth a remembrancer for 
the commune. A gayly caparisoned horse is nowled 
before the house, on which the bride will seat herself, 
and then, accompanied by a mounted escort of armed 
young men, and bedecked with flowers and fluttering 
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ribbons, she will pass out of the hamlet beneath the 
triumphal arch. The symbol of fecundity, the freno, 
a spinning-wheel surrounded by many spindles, and 
decorated with various colored ribbons, is borne 
proudly in advance of the procession by a young 
man. 

The retinue approaches the Campo, where the 
bridegroom resides, and into whose house the bride 
is now to be introduced An elegant triumphal arch 
is also erected at the entrance to this place. A young 
man comes forth with a ribbon-bound olive branch, 
which he delivers to the bride with many fine 
speeches. But two youths rush from the bridal es. 
cort in hot haste toward the house of the bridegroom, 
to contend for the honor of arriving first, and of ob- 
taining the key of the house to deliver to the bride. 
A flower is the emblem of the key. The swiftest 
rider wins it, and exultingly holding it in his hand, 
he gallops back to the bride, to deliver her the sym- 
bol. The procession now draws near to the house. 
Maidens and women throng all the balconies, and 
strew flowers, rice and grains of wheat down on the 
bride, and throw fruits of the season with shouts of 
joy and wishes of good luck among the procession. 

In the meantime, an incessant firing of guns, 
strumming of mandolines, and yelling of bagpipes is 
kept up. All Campo resounds with the din of fiddles, 
trumpets, and fire-arms, while flocks of spring swal- 
lows and larks make the air vocal with their songs, 
and there is a dust and uproar such as the village 
never before saw, and all on account of little Maria 
Benvenuta, who sits there on the window, embroider- 
ing the whole story on her handkerchief. 

The old father-in-law comes out of the house, and 
speaks in an earnest tone to the strange cortege: 
‘*Who are you, men in arms; friends or enemies? 
Are you the accepted companions of a donna gentile, 
or have you carried her off? You appear to me, how- 
ever, like gallant and honorable men.’’ 

‘We aro,’’ says the bride’s man, “ hospitable 
friends, and we accompany this beautiful and excel- 
lent virgin, as a pledge of our new friendship. We 
gathered the choieest flowers on the strand of Luri, 
to bring them az a present to Campo.” 

‘¢ You are welcome then, friends; enter my house, 
and join in the banquet.’”? The old man, after this, 
lifis the maiden from the horse, embraces her, and 
conducts her within. There the happy bridegroom 
folds her in his arms, amid the jubilant musie of the 
sixteen-stringed citera, and the trumpet. 

Thence they proceed to the church, where the 
candles are already burning, and the myrtle is pro- 
fusely strewed about. When the marriage ceremony 
is concluded, the bridal pair return to the house, 
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where they take their seats on two chairs in the ban- 
quet room. A cunning, smiling woman here comes 
forward, holding a chud tightly bound in swaddling 
clothes, which she lays in the arms of the bride. 
Little Maria Benvenuta blushes not, but takes the in- 
fant, and with heartfelt joy presses it to her breast. 
She puts a tiny Phrygian cap on its head, prettily 
decorated with various colored ribbons. After this, 
the parents and kinsmen embrace the couple, each 
one reciting the old distich : 


‘¢ Dio vi dia buona fortuna 
Tre di maschi e femmin’ una,”? 


which means, ‘‘God give you good luck, three sons 
and one daughter.’’ The bride then distributes gifts 
to her relatives, the nearest of whom receives a small 
piece ofcoin. This is followed by the banquet and 
the ball, at which the cerca, marsiliana, and taren- 
tella are all danced. 

It is not in my power to say whether they will 
observe the old customs described in the chronicles; 
for it was formerly the practice of a young kinsman 
of the bride to go before the bride into the nuptial 
chamber. He there several times jumped over the 
bridal bed, and turned somersets upon it; the bride 
then sat down upon it, and he loosened her shoes 
with the same ceremonious grace, as Anchises is de- 
picted in the ancient paintings, doing with those of 
Venus in a similar position. The bride now deli- 
cately moved her foot, and shook off the shoe, giving 
to the courteous youth a present of money. In short, 
there will be great rejoicing on the marriage day of 
Maria Benvenuta, and for many a year afterward, 
will its glad scenes be talked of in the valley of 
Campo. 

We gossipped and chatted of all this in the little 
sailor’s inn of Luri, and I know also the lullaby with 
which Maria Benvenuta will hush her first born prat- 
tler to sleep in her arms. 


NANNA. 
CORSICAN CRADLE SONG 


Ninnina my dearest treasure, 
Ninnina my choicest good, 

Thou art a little buoyant bark, 
Floating along life’s swelling flood - 

That neither fears the heaving sea 

Nor yet the tempest when it raves 

Sleep a moment—sleep, my darling; 

Rest thee, ninnt nant. 


Pearl-laden bark, my lovely charmer, 
Bearing rich silks in plenteous store, 

Thy sails are wrought of rich brocade, 
From India’s oriental shore ; 

Thy oars are of the finest gold 

And matchless is the work thereon. 

Sleep a moment—sleep, my darling; 

Rest thee, ninnt nant. 


When on thy natal day, my darling, 
To holy baptism thou wast borne, 

The sun and moon together stood 
Thy sponsors, on the happy morn— 





The shining stars of heaven too, 

Thy little golden cradle rocked 

Sleep a moment—sleep, my darling; 
Rest thee, xznt nant. 


The azure sky was cloudless, dearest, 

In dazzling blue it brightly smiled, 
And even the seven planets came, 

To bring thee bounteous gifts, my child. 
Then all the shepherds on the hills e 
For eight days kept a joyous feast. 

Sleep a moment—sleep, my darling; 
Rest thee, zinni nant. 


Citeras alone, were heard, my darling, 
And nought but merriest dances seen, 

Afar, and near, and everywhere 
Through Cuscioni’s valley green. 

Boccanera and Falconi 

Resounded with the gladsome mirth. 

Sleep a moment—sleep, my darling; 

Rest thee, 22222 nant. 


In coming years, my dearest treasure, 
Where’er thou wanderest o’er the plain, 
The flowers will offer incense sweet, 
And soft as oil shall fall the rain. 
Of richest balsam then shall be 
The water $f the briny deep. 
Sleep a moment—sleep, my darling ; 
Rest thee, ninnt nant. 


And then the mountains all, my sweetest, 
Snow-white with lambkins will appear, 

And thou shalt play with tender kids, 
And silky goats and gentle deer. 

And savage beasts, and birds of prey, 

Shall from the peaceful vale depart. 

Sleep a moment—sleep, my darling; 

Rest thee, ninnt nant. 


Thou art my little primrose, dearest, 
As lovely as the pansy flower 
That decks Bavella’s happy vale 
Or blooms in Cuscioni’s bower 
Thou art as tender as the herb 
On which the dainty lambkins feed. 
Sleep a moment—sleep, my darling; 
Rest thee, ninnt nant. 


Should the prattler be too much excited by the 
fancy of this song, the mother of the little nanna 
will then sing it this ditty, which will soon put it to 
sleep : 


Ninni ninni, ninni nanna, 
Ninni ninni, ninni nolu, 

Allegrezza di la mamma, 
Addormeéntati o figliuolu. 


From a friend at St. Paul, we have the following 
sketch of 


A DAY’S SPORT IN MINNESOTA. 


On a certain bright, sunshiny morning toward 
the end of last August while the dew was still glis- 
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tening on the blades of grass, the bushes, and the 
leaves of the trees, with a brilliance which even the 
Prince of Nepaul’s celebrated coat would have found 
it difficult to equal. I joined in St. Paul a party of 
gentlemen who had invited me to accompany them 
on a gunning excursion. There were six of us alto- 
gether, and all armed with good double-barrelled 
guns, except Major M——,, who being a sportsman 
of the old school, scorned to make use of any weapon 
but a long single-barrel, of the good qualities of 
which he had the very highest opinion. And I must 
confess, that in the hands of its master, the famous 
old gun seldom failed to bring down its bird. We 
bestowed ourselves in two vehicles, a light carriage 
drawn by two horses, and a spring-wagon, to which 
was attached a pair of fiery steeds, who showed their 
dislike for the whole affair by repeated attempts to 
run off, and came very near oversetting us against a 
large stump, owing to their taking a sudden antipa- 
thy to a very shabby-looking gentleman who was 
seated under a tree regaling himself with bread and 
cheese. 

We passed in one ride of ten miles a large num- 
ber of little lakes, from a quarter of a mile to two 
miles in diameter, giving great beauty to the coun- 
try, and most of them abounding in fish—sun-fish, 
bass and pickerel. In the proper season they are the 
resorts of numberless ducks Close by the shore of 
one of the prettiest of them stood a Jesuit Mission 
church, with its bell hung upon a scaffolding not far 
from the door—every thing about it white-washed 
that could be white-washed, a perfect picture of neat- 
ness, and destined to be, perhaps, as was the old log- 
chapel at St. Paul, the nucleus of a thriving, busy 
town. 

An hour and a half after leaving St. Paul, we 
reached our place of destination, ‘‘ Barnum’s Hotel ;”’ 
the name awakening reminiscences of its distinguished 
namesake in Baltimore. The Minnesota Barnum’s, 
however, is a modest log structure, containing but two 
rooms upon the ground floor, and a loft above, and 
built close to the shore of White Bear Lake, one of 
the most beautiful sheets of water I ever beheld, so 
bright and transparent that you can see the fish 
sporting in the shining sand many feet below the sur- 
face. It is some two miles wide and three long, with 
a charming little island in the centre, pretty enough 
and romantic enough to be the abode of any number 
of water-nymphs, or even a ‘‘ delicate Ariel’’ and his 
attendant sprites. At least in summer, for I don’t 
believe Ariel would enjoy a winter at White Bear 
Lake, when the thermometer was down 30 degrees 
below zero, as it sometimes is in that country. But, 
on the morning in question, we were thinking not of 
Ariels or water-nymphs, but of shooting; so we left 
the two wild horses at the tavern, and heaping our 
guns, our equipments, some crackers and cheese, 
‘cholera preventive,’’ several bottles of excellent 
claret, and numerous other necessaries and luxuries, 
including ourselves, into the carriage, we started in 
high spirits for a prairie about a mile distant, where 
we intended to commence our operations. 

Talk of high spirits, I defy the most inveterate hy- 





pochondriac to join such a party, under similar cir- 
cumstances, without forgetting to be miserable for 
an hour at least, and yielding to the exhilirating 
influences of the fresh air, the pleasant company, 
and the expectation of good sport. A bright August 
morning, in Minnesota, is by no means the broiling 
affair which you would meet with that title in Philadel- 
phia. It is warm enough for summer-clothing, yet 
not so warm as to make moderate exercise oppres- 
sive; there is always a pleasant breeze, and the 
atmosphere has an indescribable lightness and 
transparency, which makes the very act of breath- 
ing a luxury. Then, a vast green and undu- 
lating prairie, rippled by the passing wind like 
a gently waving sea, is certainly a beautiful 
sight, and one which can be compared with nothing 
else. 

We drive slowly through the thick, tall grass, 
and at last reach the desired spot; then the horses 
are fastened to a cotton-wood tree, and three of the 
party seek a small grove close by, and prepare to 
spread destruction among the clouds of pigeons 
which are flying all around. The remainder of us 
set off to look for grouse. Before many minutes the 
dogs come to a point, guns are cocked and held in 
what each deems the most convenient position for 
action; we advance—the dogs with shining eyes, and 
tails erect, with winding steps, approach the game ; 
there is a great rustling and aloud whirr! and off 
goes a covey of twenty birds. Pop! bang! go five 
barrels, and four birds drop heavily to the ground. 
‘¢ Mark!”’ cries the Colonel, in a state of intense ex- 
citement, and we all watch eagerly for the spot where 
the covey shall light. Thus we go on, sometimes 
with good success, sometimes with bad, till noon, 
when a motion of adjournment to the carriage is 
brought forward and passed unanimously, and we 
make a very merry lunch on the crackers and cheese 
and claret. 

After an hour spent in this way, the pigeon-shooters 
resume operations, and the rest of us, having grown 
lazy, drive slowly over the prairie, the dogs hunt- 
ing round us, and when they come to a stand, 
one of us holds the horses, while the other two go 
and shoot. 

The sun was setting when we all met again at the 
tree from which we had started in the morning, and 
counting our game, discovered that we had just fifty 
grouse, and sixty-four pigeons, which H——-, a crack 
shot, and famous sportsman, pronounced a very dis- 
creditable day’s work. But we were not much cast 
down by this, and in a very gay and very hungry 
mood, once more ‘‘ piled’’ into the carriage, and took 
our way back to Barnum’s, where we found a supper 
prepared, which would have made a man with the 
lock-jaw involuntarily open his mouth. There was 
a huge grouse pot-piesat the head of the table, and 
an immense ham at the foot. There were broiled 
grouse, and stewed grouse, and buffalo tongue, 
and cold beef, roasted potatoes, and hot cakes, 
and coffee, and I know not how many such airy 
trifles. 

The moon was shining brightly, as we rode back 
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to St. Paul, chatting cheerfully of all that had taken 
place, discussing the merits of various shots, and 
telling anecdotes of early frontier life, and all much 
pleased with our day’s sport in Minnesota. 


While the war enthusiasm of the English was 
at blood heat a few months ago—before the late 
miserable accounts from the Crimea had turned it 
santo despondency or execration—Alfred Tennyson, 
the poet Laureate, sat down with his pipe and a pint 
of wine, to versify some of the doings of the British 
soldiers, at Balaklava, and fixing his eye on the mad 
charge of the cavalry in that action—produced the 
following : 


Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 

All in the Valley of Death 
Rode the Six Hundred. 


Into the Valley of Death 
Rode the Six Hundred ; 

For up came an order which 
Some one had blundered. 

‘¢ Forward, the Light Brigade! 

Take the guns!’’ Nolan said, 

Into the Valley of Death 
Rode the Six Hundred. 


‘¢ Forward the Light Brigade !” 
No man was there dismayed, 
Not though the soldiers knew 
Some one had blundered. 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die; 
Into the Valley of Death 
Rode the Six Hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them, 
Volleyed and thundered. 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode, and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell, 
Rode the Six Hundred. 


Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flashed all at once in air, 
Sabreing the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 

All the world wondered. 
Pliunged in the battery smoke, 
With many a desperate stroke, 
The Russian line they broke; 
Then they rode back, but not, 

Not the Six Hundred 


Cannon to right of them, 

Cannon to left of them, 

Cannon behind them, 
Volleyed and thundered. 





Stormed at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
Those that had fought so well, 
Came from the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of hell,— 
All that was left of them, 

Left of Six Hundred. 


When can their glory fade? 
O, the wild charge they made! 
All the world wondered. 
Honor the charge they made! 
Honor the Light Brigade, 
Noble Six Hundred! 


No doubt we do honor the brave, poor fellows, and 
pity them too. But we have our own ideas of that 
entire military business, and we sympathise with the 
poet who tried to extract any high poetical sentiment 
from that war. It is to be remarked thatthe British 
poet Laureate can find nothing to celebrate so much 
as a bloody blunder—an insane and ghastly charge 
proving the disgraceful generalship of the British 
leaders! British poetry can find no genuine inspira- 
ration in the war movement itself, a movement in 
which England is governed by imbecile councils and 
leagued with despots. The poet turns aside from 
the great argument to sing his dirge of admiration 
and sorrow over the courage and slaughter of a 
cavalry brigade. 

No doubt there may be another explanation of this— 
which would have much truth init. The expression 
of poetry has been greatly changed. Formerly, the 
events of this war would be sung in the grave hexa- 
meters of Addison’s campaign, the dithyrambiecs of 
Dryden, Pye, and the rest, or the Spenserians of the 
“Vision of Don Roderick.”? The present age would 
searcely tolerate such modes. Its rapid glance and 
desire of novelty asks the intense, brief and lyrical 
expression of things. Having got rid of the old 
classical formulas and fashions of thought and come 
into a popular and feeling contact with passing 
events, men demand some of that forcible and gra- 
phic poetry which thrilled the minds of men in the 
simpler and truer periods of our literature. Prose 
is such a perfect and potent organ, and does the 
didactic and high descriptive so well, that poetry, to 
which these were so long sacred, must find out some 
new voice, as it were, in self-defence, and to keep 
her supremacy, she, therefore, goes fairly back to 
song—to the old, vernacular formulas which, coming 
from the heart of a people, are sure of always going 
to the heart. Here is the Crimea with its battles. 
Something must be said on that subject. Well, what 
is to be said about mere fighting? and what is to be 
said about the grand movements that the man of the 
Times has not said in such picturesque and powerful 
prose that nothing more seems wanting to the highest 
enthusiasm ? 

The days are gone for ‘“‘ Hail muse’’ and 


Hark, ’tis the sound of war, from yonder coast, 
Where Britain’s hero-sons, her pride and boast, ete. 


Poetry has nothing to do in this instance, but run 
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back five hundred years or so, and take up with a 
ballad— 
Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward. 
How John Dryden or Thomas Gray would laugh at 
such a gothic way of beginning a war-celebration ! 
But Tennyson is right. Poetry, to exhibit all her 
beautiful strength and vigor—especially on such 
themes—must discard all the conventional cadences 
and fashions of thought, and adopt the living ver- 
nacular expression—that by which the old Homerot 
used to thrill the Hellenes at their games and festi- 
vals, and which, modulated by an old crowder or 
fiddler, could stir the heart of Sir Phillip Sydney 
like the sound of a trumpet with— 
The Percy out of Northumberland, ete. 

The prevailing voice of the poetry of our age must 
be the lyrical, and the sentiments proper to such 
poetry, as well as the words with which it is to be 
vivified, must be taken from the current prose chan- 
nels and from the glorious vulgate—the common, 
everyday vocabulary of the people. The great charm 
of Moore’s songs is in the easy, prosaic order and 
style of his lines—the way of saying things as people 
would say them in conversation. That sentimental 
Rosa Matilda style of songs and poetry is a very 
dreary literary epidemic amongst us. It has a 
sameness of speech, a dead level of similar thought 
and a monotony of tone that you find nowhere else 
in the language. It turns the minds of our young 
people into milk-and-water, by dint of imitation. 
When they go to write verse, they throw away their 
own real ideas and words, and put on the lackadaisi- 
cal mafiner—to the smothering and stopping of every 
true pulse of poetry amongst us. People who take 
up any sort of jargon never write poetry ; and there 
is far more poetry in prose than in verse now-a-days, 
and far more poetry in the streets thanineither. It 
is there our poetry must begin. And the reason it 
does not yet begin is, ic is abashed by that fine 
foreign stuff we import, and afraid its native themes 
and tones would be laughed at. Butit will be heard 
yet—that is, when our history begins to make strong 
facts and loud noises. These must come first, after 
all. And so the matter stands. Tennyson’s ana- 
pests have set our criticism agoing. They show how 
the most important and lofty themes can be most 
effectively treated in the simplest words and way. 
No need of the jargon. The Laureate sees the way 
in which English poetry is tending. 

One of the curious things which, although an 
every-day occurrence but a little while ago, we 
have now well nigh forgotten,—and which legiti- 
mately resulted from the exercise of such legal wis- 
dom as that which provided ‘‘ branding,”’ and ‘‘crop- 
ping,”’ and “‘ whipping-posts,’’ and “ pillories,’’>— 
was the law by which, when a man was on trial for 
his life, the jury were prohibited from tasting food 
until they had agreed upon a verdict. 

How many poor fellows were sacrificed in those 
days, for the satisfaction of the appetites of jurymen, 
it is not for us to determine, but the following sketch 





which was originally published some five and twenty 
years ago, is an admirable illustration of what were 
doubtless, in many cases, the effects of the practice. 
It is entitled, 

THE HUNGRY JURY; 

OR, THE DOUBTFUL CASE OF DAVID DUBIOUS. 
Rogues must hang, that jurymen may dine.—Pope. 
The public have doubtless heard of the fate of poor 

David Dubious, whose case was decided by a hungry 
jury. But it may not be uninteresting to some of 
our readers to state a few of the particular circum- 
stances attending that decision, 

It was a case of life and death, but one doubtful 
and difficult to be decided. The evidence was entirely 
circumstantial, and, in many respects, contradictory. 
The prisoner, David Dubious, unfortunately, bore a 
very doubtful, if not avery bad character; and many 
people did not hesitate to say, that, if he had not 
committed murder, he was none too good to do it. 
But what made his condition still more unfortunate, 
was the condition of the stomachs of the jury. They 
had been kept out all night, they had eaten neither 
supper nor breakfast; and it was now near the hour 
of dining! 

Consider, then, the perilous condition of the poor 
prisoner, his life depending on such untoward cir- 
cumstances—presumptive evidence, a doubtful char- 
acter, a hungry jury! He might have got over the 
two first, but wo to him whose life depends on the 
last. A comfortably filled stomach is one of the best 
guaranties for acts of justice, kindness, and charity. 
Trust a hungry jury with one’s life! Never! Hun- 
ger renders a man savage, and he who has a stomach 
to let, has seldom any bowels of compassion. 

In the case of David Dubious, seven of the jury 
were for hanging, and five for acquittal. ‘Thus they 
had continued for some time, without any prospect 
of ever thinking slike. Both sides were conscien- 
tious, both felt bound in honesty and by their oath 
to adhere to what they conceived to be the true state 
of the case. Said those in favor of hanging— 

‘‘ The man is very evidently guilty, and we could 
answer neither to God nor our country, should we 
consent to his acquittal.”’ 

While those on the other side said—‘‘ We have 
serious doubts of his guilt, the evidence is entirely 
circumstantial, and exceedingly contradictory, and 
we could not answer it either to God or our con- 
sciences to take the poor fellow’s life.’’ 

‘¢Gentlemen,’’ said the constable, for the fifteenth 
time, ‘‘ have you agreed upon your verdict ?’’ 

‘t No,’’ said the foreman, ‘‘ and, what is worse, we 
are not likely to agree, wherefore, we beg.once more 
that you will conduct us into court.”’ 

‘¢ There’s no use in it,’’ said he of the tall staff, 
‘‘the judge will send you back.” 

‘At all events,’’ said one of the jury, ‘‘let us 
have something to eat, and don’t keep us shut up here 
starving.’’ 

“The more you starve, the sooner you will be 
likely to agree,”’ returned the constable. ‘‘ Besides, 
you know it is strictly against the law to allow you 
any thing to eat until your verdict is made up.” 
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The jury again took up the subject, and endeavored, 
with all their might, to agree; but with no better 
result than before. The case was a stubborn one, 
and would not yield to the unanimous desire for 
agreement 

The jury were at length permitted to return into 
court, where, on stating to the judge that it was 
utterly impossible for them to make up a verdict, his 
honor gave them a very severe reprimand for their 
inability to think alike, and peremptorily sent them 
out again, declaring, with an awful shake of his wig, 
that they should neither eat nor drink until the case 
of the prisoner was decided. 

‘¢ Alas!’’ snid one, ‘‘we must either agree on @ 
verdict or agree to starve.”’ 

‘The latter we can never agree to,’’ said another ; 
‘« self-preservation is the first law of nature. What 
time of day is it, neighbor?”’ 

‘¢ 1t wants half an hour to dinner time.”’ 

‘Only half an hour. We have but little time to 
spare. We must agree before dinner time, by some 
means or other. It’s almost twenty-four hours since 
we have eaten a morsel, and to miss another meal 
would be absolute suicide.”’ 

“ Heigho! that’s a fact,’’ said another, ‘‘ and sui- 
cide is an unpardonable sin. If a man commits 
murder, he may have time to repent; but if he com- 
mits suicide, he must go to the devil at once, with- 
out benefit of clergy.”’ 

Those who are in favor of hanging are usually 
more fixed in their opinions than those on the other 
side—thus exactly reversing the only charitable 
maxim of criminal jurisprudence, viz., that ‘‘ it is bet- 
ter twenty guilty persons should escape, than that one 
innocent one should suffer.’” This was most unfor- 
tunately true in the case of poor David Dubious. 

‘‘It would be a thousand pities,’’ said one of his 
friends, ‘‘ to hang an innocent man.”’ 

‘*That is very true,’’ replied one of the opposite 
side; ‘‘ but then you know it is better that twenty 
innocent persons should be hung, than one guilty one 
should escape; so the ma2im says.”’ 

‘* Why, as to the maxim,”’ said Jonathan Standout, 
‘‘ there may be something in that. But still I have 
been hitherto in favor of the acquittal of poor David, 
because I had my doubts about his being guilty. 
Howsomever, all manner of doubts must yield to cir- 
cumstances. So far as I can see, the evidence is by 
no means clear as to the fellow’s guilt. But then, 
on the other hand, who is he, that twelve respectable 
men should starve to save hislife? A fellow, at best, of 
doubtful reputation ; a man who, if he is not guilty 
of this, or some other murder, may very well be 
spared from the world.’’ 

‘‘There is much truth in what you say,”’ said 
Ichabod Avery; ‘but then consider! how shall we 
answer to God and our consciences for the verdict ?”’ 

‘‘ True,’’ said Joseph Judgment, “ there’s the rub. 
I acknowledge the prisoner to be of little or no value 
to the community, and as likely to be guilty of mur- 
der as the best of us. But then we are bound to 
decide according to evidence.”’ 

* And what,’’ said Obadiah Lankley, ‘is to be- 





come of our stomachs inthe meantime? I’m as con- 
scientious as any other man, I don’t care who he is; 
and I think I’ve proved it pretty well, too, in standing 
out as long as I have. But.all things must yield to 
circumstances, as neighbor Standout says, and self- 
preservation is the first law of nature, as another 
gentleman observed; wherefore, for one, I’m for 
having some dinner.’’ 

‘‘And I too,’’ said Christopher Comeabout, ‘I 
pity the poor devil of a prisoner, and as you all know 
have fought hard for his acquittal. But to go the whole 
length of starving on his account, I couldn’t possibly 
think of it.” 

** But have you no mercy, no bowels of compas- 
sion?’’ said Ichabod Avery. 

** Bowels of compassion !’’ exclaimed Obadiah Lank- 
ley, pressing his hands sadly upon the gastric region, 
‘‘how can a man have bowels of compassion, when 
there isn’t a morsel of anything in his stomach? 
The idea is preposterous.”’ 

‘‘You are exactly of my mind,’’ said Jonathan 
Standout. ‘Charity begins at home, and it is our 
bounden duty to take care of ourselves, whatever may 
become of other people. For my part, the evidence 
of David’s guilt begins to look to me much more clear 
than it did a short time ago. At any rate, consider- 
ing all things, I think we can’t do better than to 
hang him.’’ 

**T can’t agree with you there,’’ said Joseph Judg- 
ment ; ‘‘ I must still adhere to the poor fellow, though 
I am starving. I can’t get over my oath, my con- 
science, and all that.’’ 

‘‘ Your conscience !”’ exclaimed Christopher Come- 
about; ‘‘ what sort of a conscience is that whigh pre- 
fers the life of a poor devil of doubtful reputation, 
to the comforts of a good dinner, which no one among 
us is disposed to doubt? As to the prisoner, I’d 
stick to him till all was blue, if I wasn’t so infernally 
hungry. But I am not bound to commit murder on 
my own stomach. Wherefore, gentlemen, much as 
I regret the taking of any innocent man’s life, I must 
in this case, agree to a verdict of guilty.”’ 

“Well, well,” said Joseph Judgment, looking at 
his watch—‘ it’s a hard case—a monstrous hard case. 
It wants but a quarter of an hour of dinner time— 
and our landlord informed me he should cook those 
fine canvass-backs. The prisoner, as far as I can 
understand the evidence, is as likely to be innocent 
as guilty. I don’t know what to think, indeed. 
One thing is certain, however—I must have some 
dinner—I can’t think of starving—my conscience 
wont let me. Gentlemen, I’ll agree to anything 
that’s reasonable.’’ 

‘“‘T’m very glad, sir,’? said one of the original 
seven who were in favor of hanging, ‘‘ I’m very glad 
you have finally coneluded to listen to reason. We 
are all agreed now, except one, and 1 think he’ll 
come over in time to dine. What say you, friend 
Avery? shall we hang the prisoner, and go to dinner— 
ay or no?”’ 

‘‘ Why, indeed, gentlemen, I don’t know what to 
say; I see no satisfactory proof of the man’s being 
guilty. It’s a hard case, a confounded hard case. 
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Our dinner must be nearly ready; and something 
ought to be determined upon soon. Really, gentle- 
men, I think you had better agree to acquit him.’ 

‘¢Oh, we can’t do that, possibly,’’ said another of 
the original seven. ‘‘A majority of us have been in 
favor of hanging from the first; and now all the 
others have come over, except you; eleven against 
one.”’ 

‘‘Tt wants but ten minutes of the dinner hour,’’ 
said Obadiah Lankley. 

‘‘Only ten minutes!’’ exclaimed Ichabod, ‘I’ve 
done, gentlemen, I’ve done. Oh, my stomach! Let 
the man be hung!”’ 

‘“We are all agreed, then,’’ said the foreman. 
And a verdict of GUILTY was returned im time for 
DINNER. 

A couple of the most popular books lately out have 
proceeded from a pair of Jeremy Diddlers, who look 
to the pensive public for applause and pockets-full 
of money, for the extent and dexterity of their did- 
dling. One of these men comes forward with a face 
radiant with good humor to say he is a humbug and 
to show how he diddled the public; and the other, 
with a polite and diplomatic confidence, comes out to 
tell us how he tried to diddle a woman—while the 
world knows that it was the woman diddled him in 
the end, and laid him on his back, like a floundering 
and helpless turtle. A mud turtle! Mr. Barnum’s 
book has had its day, and is now over-crowed by the 
Shanghai’s and other big birds. The Chevalier 
Wickoff’s is not yet out of date, and people are still 
anxious to see how a man can confess himself a 
selfish, plotting fortune-hunter, besieging, worrying 
and waylaying a rich spinster, and running after her, 
helter-skelter, along the high roads of Europe, like a 
wild, buecaneering lover as he was. The Chevalier 
wishes to throw an air of romance and gay adventure 
over a coarse pursuit and truculent courtship. He 
desires to invest the bad business with the grace of 
a pleasant style and the tone of polite society. But 
it wont do. All his Eau de Cologne will not extin- 
guish the rank odor of his facts. We smell the mould 
above the rose. He wishes to make us think he was 
baffled by womanly wit—like Mark Antony and other 
great, gay lovers: and he would have us think the 
lady a deep and knowing one—that she must have 
been so as she vanquished him. But that wont do, 
nowther. The woman seems to have only tried to 
get rid of him; she ran all over Europe to get away 
from him. Her simple sagacity was in running 
away. But, after all, it was greater than his. He 
has proved himself to be a very giddy old blunderer, 
without the excuse of passion to plead for his foolish- 
ness. He first became acquainted with Miss Gamble 
eighteen years ago, at the house of her aunt and 
uncle, in London. He did not fall in love with her 
then, when she was fresh and in the flower of her 
good looks. Nothe. Shehad nomoney. After an 
intercourse with her relatives, off and on, for four 
years, he gave up the acquaintance, and went about 
the world, till 1851, when he heard that the ci-devant 
young lady had, by the death of her relatives, come 





into the possession of a large property. He then went 
to London and found herout. And at the same time 
she found him out. He then proposed for her in a 
sly, shuffling way, by letter given into her own 
hand. She positively and promptly refused him— 
saying she only thought of him as an old friend, and 
if they ever met again it should be only as friends. 
But he hung round her still, and followed her to wa- 
tering-places—to Switzerland and Italy. In Switzer- 
land this shrewd and sagacious diplomatist shows 
himself to her, suddenly, on the ridge of the Great 
St. Bernard, and hears her exclaim, ‘‘Why do you 
forever follow me in this manner?’’ In Italy, he 
dogs her steps along the high roads, and at Genoa 
inveigles her (having bribed her courier and servant) 
to one of the palazzos in which he had rooms. Here 
he forced her to sign a promise to marry him or— 
forfeit half her property to the Chevalier Wickoff! 
Then followed a horrible scene. She attempted to 
leave the room, and he hindered her. She grasped 
a poker and struck wildly at the window, and he 
struggled with her and gotit away. She screamed 
and scufiled, tearing her clothes, and at last threw 
herself on her knees before him, imploring him to let 
her go! Butno. The Chevalier Wickoff was not to 
be daunted. He had a huge horse-pistol in his hand 
all the time. ‘‘ He wooed her like a soldier, at arm’s 
length.’”? This sagacious man of the world and keen 
diplomatist, employed by Lord Palmerston to in- 
fluence opinion in America and France, stood firmly 
and laughed at the desperate behavior of a foolish 
woman. He kept her at his hotel till her own was 
shut, and then took her to another, where he and she 
and her servant were accommodated with beds. 
Next day he went with her, in triumph, in a carriage 
to her hotel, having the promise shrewdly buttoned 
up in his pocket; and, in a few days after, this won- 
derful wit, wooer and diplomatist found himself shut 
up in a Sardinian dungeon, chewing the cud of his 
amazement! He had dug a pit and he fell into it 
himself. Wonderful Chevalier Wickoff, whom Miss 
Gamble was so sick of! As if this defeat and dis- 
grace were not enough, the man resolved to gibbet 
himself, and so wrote a book making himself 


Sacred te ridicule his whole life long, 
And the sad burden of some merry song. 


But there was one thing in this business which we 
had almost forgot. In his efforts to win the heart of 
this coy woman, the shrewd chevalier used chloro- 
form as well as a horse-pistol. He was doubly armed 
and thought himself irresistible. And the way he 
used the chloroform, it seems, was this: he told Miss 
Gamble he had it, and that he would use it, some 
time or other, to bring her round to his views! What 
a clear-headed manager of public opinion he must 
have been! No doubt he thinks his book will rival 
the Memoirs of Grammont and such books of gallantry 
and gossip. Butit wont. It is a foolish and fuligi- 
nous confession, for which we utterly refuse to give 
him absolution. 


It is stated in the English papers that Carleton, 
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the novelist of Irish themes and characters, is about 
emigrating to America, meaning to end his days in 
Canada. The London Morning Chronicle says he is 
disgusted with Ireland and the I[rish, and has ex- 
pressed his feelings in the following lines: 


Ungrateful country, I resign 

The debt you owe to me and mine, 

My sore neglect—your grief and shame— 

And filing you back your curse of fame. 
Mr. Carleton has been receiving a government pen- 
sion of £200 a year some years past, on account of 
his writings. His stories of the Irish peasantry have 
been considered the best of the kind extant. He 
himself was brought up in the country, among the 
peasantry, and saw the hedge-schools, wakes, fune- 
rals, weddings, fair-fights and faction-fights he has 
so well described. 


Among all the plans which have been devised for 
securing prisoners of war, we have certainly never 
met with one combining more perfectly the two very 
desirable qualities of simplicity and efficiency, than 
that which was suggested in an order from General 
McDougall, through his aid-de-camp, to Colonel 
Burr, in 1776. We have felt somewhat disinclined 
to publish it, however, lest the Emperor of Russia 
should determine to adopt it with reference to the 
Turks, whose wide trowsers, and aversion to suspend- 
ers, would offer particular inducements to its appli- 
cation. 

‘Tf you have a number of prisoners at any time to 
send up, let them be fastened right and left hands, 
and the guard cut the string of their breeches, and 
there will be no danger of their making their escape 
as they will be obliged to hold them up continually 
with one hand.” 

Smventy-S1x.—It is almost impossible to refer to 
any circumstance connected with the Revolutionary 
days, without recalling the memory of that great and 
good man who led our armies through the struggle 
which resulted in our Independence—and it is pecu- 
liarly gratifying to an American to hear when travel- 
ing in far distant lands, where comparatively little 
is known of our country, the name of Washington 
pronounced with profound admiration. We have 
often seen the ships of the nations of the old world 
decorated with flags, and their cannon booming in 
unison with those of our-own vessels, in honor of the 
anniversary of his birth. England particularly, 
through her most distinguished men, has long since 
freely acknowledged his incomparable greatness, and 
portraits and busts of Washington have become a 
very usual ornament in the palaces of her nobility. 

One of the most beautiful tributes to his memory 
we have ever seen, is the following epitaph which 
was inscribed upon the back of a portrait sent some 
years ago to his family from England. 


WASHINGTON, 
The defender of his country—the founder of liberty, 
The friend of man. 
History and tradition are explored in vain 





For a parallel to his character. 

In the annals of modern greatness, 

He stands alone. 

And the noblest names of antiquity 
Lose their lustre in his presence. 
Born the benefactor of mankind, 

He united all the greatness necessary 
To an illustrious career. 
Nature made him great. 
He made himself virtuous. 

Called by his country to the defence of her liberties, 
He triumphantly vindicated the rights of humanity ; 
And, on the pillars of National Independence, 
Laid the foundation of a great Republic. 
Twice invested with Supreme Magistracy, 

By the unanimous vote of a free people, 

He surpassed in the Cabinet 
The glories of the Field, 

And voluntarily resigning the sceptre and the sword, 
Retired to the shades of private life. 

A spectacle so new, and so sublime, 

Was contemplated with the profoundest admiration 
And the name of Washington, 

Adding new lustre to Humanity, 
Resounded to the remotest regions of the earth. 
Magnanimous in youth, 

Glorious through life, 

Great in death, 

His highest ambition, the happiness of mankind, 
His noblest victory, the conquest of himself, 
Bequeathing to posterity the inheritance of his 
Fame, 

And building his monument in the hearts of his 
countrymen, 

He lived the ornament of the eighteenth century, 
He died regretted by a mourning world. 


—_——. 


This lady literature—this lady literature! How 
can we ever hold out against some of it—indeed, a 
good deal of it? Well, well. We may as well speak 
out. What do we sit at a table for, if we are not to 
speak out? The ladies write too much. They never 
talk too much—never. We are never tired of hear- 
ing them talk; but we believe they write too much ; 
nay, we are sure of it—unless we are cross and cap- 
tious with this rheumatism, and greatly mistaken. 
The success of Mrs. Beecher Stowe brought out a 
great number of female writers who have had re- 
course to that which certainly helped her popularity 
and have advertised themselves with iteration and 
intrepidity in the journals, and had all the benefit of 
that excellent public medium. Then we are induced 
to read; and then we are forced to have unfavorable 
ideas of the literary power of the sex, and say that 
hundreds of women write books who have not been 
trained by habits of reading and mental discipline to 
do more than write a private letter. In reading 
these female works, we have been surprised to find 
them so full of extravagant and violent feeling 
and grotesque exaggeration; surprised because we 
have been always told that woman has always a fine 
innate sense of the tasteful and proper—a delicate 
perception—a nice intuition, so to speak, by which 
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she remains true to nature, the gentler feelings, and 
so forth. We confess it, with a strong sense of horror 
and regret, that the most intense specimens of strange 
and ultra writing we have seen were from the pens 
of ladies; and the most astounding of all—we forget 
the name of the book—from the brain of a noble- 
man’s daughter in her teens! Criticism dropped its 
pen and lifted up both its hands, at that time. We 
shall never again listen with patience to any man who 
begins to talk of the innate taste of the female mind— 
we advise no one to try it with us—especially during 
the continuance of this March weather. Here we 
have been glancing over a book, lately published, 
from the pen of Mrs. M. H. Stephens. It is called 
‘‘ Hagar, the Martyr—a tale of the North and the 
South.’’ Just as we said. It was Mrs. Stowe set 
all this agoing. This is a slave business too; and 
there’s a victim, and a great sardonic devil of a 
planter—a villain whom we long to punch with our 
cane. But, no matter. ‘‘ Hagar the Martyr’’ it is— 
a Tale of Southern Life avd also of the North. It 
is an intensely written work; and the characters all 
act and speak intensely. We have one of them a 
woman, Genevieve, bathing at Newport, and actually 
swimming out into the sea to save a drowning man, 
when all the men of the place had shrunk from the 
rescue. And this act is described in a language per- 
fectly corresponding: 

“But hark! there was a shout of fear clashing 
rudely with the sounds of mirth. A man is drown- 
ing! Aman is drowning! How the news flew over 
the waves and was repeated by the echoes! Every 
limb of the bathers seemed paralysed. Was there no 
one to save him? Not one? Yes, Genevieve sees 
him—Genevieve sweeps through the waves to his 
rescue. (Sweeps through the waves to his rescue!) 
Uncle Job looks on, now thoroughly excited, and 
praying, although it is his rival, that his life may be 
spared, (Bless that amiable, but cowardly Job!) 
He has no fear for Genevieve. He has seen her bat- 
tling with the waves too often (battling with the 
waves! what a porpoise she must have been!) to fear 
harm for her. The water, which but a moment be- 
fore was agitated by the pranks of a thousand human 
beings, is now deserted by all but the drowning man 
and the intrepid woman. She has gained his side; 
she has wound her arm round his waist, and now, 
they are safe upon the shore, while cheer upon cheer 
rings out in the solemn distance.’’ 

All the works of the Lord are wonderful; but the 
most wonderful of them seems to be the imagination 
of a literary lady. In another place we have Hagar 
riding off from slavery with Minnie at her side, 
and Laird, the villain planter, riding on after 
them. 

‘* Stop,”’? thundered Laird, his voice, leaping from 
hill to hill (!) until it piereed the ear of Hagar. 

‘‘ Never,’’ shouted Hagar, back again. ‘‘ Liberty 
or death;’? and dashing her spur into the side of 
Selim, she flew down over the precipice with Minnie 
by her side. It was a contest of strength against 
Strength. Hagar rode an Arabian, fleet as a deer. 
(Rode an Arabian and wore spurs!) Minnie was 





mounted on a blood horse quite as fleet but more 
powerful, while Laird, scarcely a mile behind them, 
rode as strong and enduring an animal, who could 
make up in bottom what she lost in speed. 

The defiance which drifted on in broken echoes(!) 
was met with a mocking laugh by Laird. (Being 
only a mile behind, he could easily hear Hagar 
speaking.) 

‘Let them vaunt their security’’(!) he said to 
himself; ‘‘it is impossible for them to escape.’’ 

On and on thsy flew, the pursuer and the pur- 
sued ; now striking the sparks from out the massive 
rocks, now fording some shining bit of water; anon 
beating down over the hills, and then leaping wildly 
through the crackling bushes. (!) 

Selim begins to pant and breathe heavily, while 
the perspiration falls from his side in a shower of 
light (‘‘ shower of light’? is good!) Hagar whispers 
a word in his ear which he evidently understands— 
(that is, the horse understands.) He sees the stal- 
wart horse which Minnie rides closing in with him 
neck and neck, and pushes on more rapidly than 
ever. They cannot even hear the ground rumbling 
under the feet of their enemy, and so content them- 
selves with having distanced him for the present. 

‘Tf Selim only holds out,’’ murmurs Hagar. 

If! What a word of meaning it was to her just 
then! Selim begins to tremble in every limb. The 
moisture still streams from him and his eye glares 
with painful light. (Painful light!) 

‘¢ Poor Selim, good Selim! one effort more !’’ mur- 
murs his mistress patting his head as she leans over 
in the race. Invain. The horse that Minnie rides 
thunders past like some white monster, his breast 
heaving and his eye flashing fire. One more effort 
and the beautiful Arabian closes up the gap and 
passes his companion at supernatural speed. But it 
doesn’t last. He falls behind again and in a few mo- 
ments more is farinthe rear. It is now impossible 
to describe the horror of the scene. Far ahead, 
Minnie rides like some midnight fiend, bent on dia- 
bolical intent.’’ 

That is, Minnie rides like a fiend; poor, friendly 
Minnie! We can’t understand this. Why should 
Minnie be described in this diabolical way? We 
can’t countenance such language, and shall quote no 
more. Let Laird come up and catch her if he 
likes. We wash our hands out of the whole business. 

This wretched March weather, and this east wind! 
There was atwinge! Why, we ask mildly, why will 
ladies sit down and write in such a style as that? 
Where is the need of exhibiting such womanly weak- 
ness in the matter of telling a story and describing 
the agitated feelings? Why not take an energetic 
chapter of Walter Scott and read it and study it and 
recognize in it the’'truth and modesty of nature? We 
say all this to benefit the lady writers, not to injure 
them. We know we are, as it were, hypercritical, 
having been accustomed to Walter Scott and all that 
sort of thing in our novel-reading prime, and we also 
know that what might not please a critical taste an- 
swers very well as the literary pastime of the many, 
who, we verily believe, do not think there is such a 
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thing as an east wind. They will buy and read ; and 
we are glad of it. But the truth is the truth, and 
while we fill the chair of the censor, we must say 
what we think, of both male and female literature. 
We expect to see our literature grow and attain a 
spirit and vigor befitting our language and aspira- 
tions. But we must castigate it in its youth, that it 
may be the more worthy in its prime. 

With respect to our female literature, we find it to 
be too ill-regulated and impulsive, and we find that 
a@ great many women think a slight knowledge of 
grammar enough to prepare them for the honors of 
authorship. This isa great mistake. Reading and 
study are necessary in light literature as well as in 
painting and music, and the ladies should remember 
this. There is no short-cut to literary excellence. 
Dogberry says that ‘to read and write comes by na- 
ture.’’ Don’t believe him, ladies; he was a foolish 
old watchman. Take the critic’s word for it and 
mend your cacology. 


As appropriate to this season of wild winds—when 
‘¢ Through the house the troubled noises go.”’ 


We revive in the memory of the admirers of the 
younger Colman, the story of— 


THE MAID OF THE MOOR. 


On a wild moor, all brown and bleak, 

Where broods the heath-frequenting grouse, 
There stood a tenement antique, 

Lord Hoppergollop’s country-house. 


Here silence reigned with lips of glue, 
And undisturbed maintained her law; 

Save when the owl, cried, ‘« Whoo! whoo! whoo!”’ 
Or the hoarse crow croaked ‘‘ Caw! caw! caw!” 


Neglected mansion! for ’tis said, 
When e’er the snow came feathering down, 
Four barbed steeds, from the Bull’s head, 
Carried thy master up to town. 


Weak Hoppergollop! Lords may moan, 
Who stake in London their estate, 

On two small rattling bits of bone, 
On little figure, or on great. 


Swift whirl the wheels—he’s gone; a Rose 
Remains behind, whose virgin look, 
Unseen, must blush in wintry snows; 
Sweet, beauteous blossom! twas the Cook! 


A bolder, far, than my weak note, 

Maid of the Moor! thy charms demands ; 
Eels might be proud to lose their coat, 

If skinn’d by Molly Dumpling’s hands. 


Long had the fair one sat alone, 
Had none remain’d save only she; 
She by herself had been, if one 
Had not been left for company. 


Twas a tall youth, whose cheeks elear hue 
Was ting’d with health and manly toil ; 
Cabbage he sow’d, and, when it grew, 
He always cut it off to boil. 





Oft would he ery, ‘‘ Délve, delve the hole! 
And prune the tree, and trim the root ; 
And stick the wig upon the pole, 
To scare the sparrows from the fruit!’ 


A small, mute favorite, by day 

Follows his steps; where’er he wheels 
His barrow round the garden gay 

A bobtail cur is at his heels. 


Ah man! the brute creation see, 
Thy constancy oft needs the spur! 
While lessons of fidelity, 
Are found in every bobtail cur. 


Hard toil’d the youth, so fresh and strong, 
While Bobtail in his face would look 

And mark his master troll the song, 
‘‘ Sweet Molly Dumpling! Oh, thou cook !”’ 


For thus he sung, while Cupid smiled, 
Pleas’d that the gard’ner own’d his dart— 

Which prun’d his passions, running wild, 
And grafted true love on his heart. 


Maid of the Moor, his love return! 
True love ne’er tints the cheek with shame, 
When gard’ners’ hearts like hot-beds burn, 
A cook may surely feed the flame. 


Ah! not averse to love was she; 
Though pure as Heaven’s snowy flake, 
Both lov’d; and though the gard’ner he, 
He knew not what it was to rake. 


Cold blows the blast—the night’s obscure : 
The mansion’s crazy wainscots creak ; 

The sun had sunk—and ail the moor, 
Like every other moor—was bleak. 


Alone, pale, trembling, near the fire, 
The lovely Molly Dumpling sat, 

Much did she fear, and much admire, 
What Thomas, gard’ner, could be at 


Listening, her hand supports her chin; 
Bat, ah! no foot is heard to stir ; 

He comes not, from the garden, in; 
Nor he, nor little Bobtail cur. 


They cannot come, sweet maid, to thee! 
Flesh, both of cur and man, is grass! 
And what’s impossible, can’t be; 
And never, never, comes to pass ! 


She paces through the hall antique, 
To call her Thomas from his toil ; 
She opes the door—the hinges creak— 

Because the hinges wanted oil. 


Thrice, on the threshold of the hall, 
She, ‘‘ Thomas’”’ cried with many a sob; 
And thrice on Bobtail did she call, 
Exclaiming sweetly—‘‘ Bob! Bob! Bob!” 


Vain maid! a gard’ner’s corpse, ’tis said, 
In answers can but ill succeed ; 

And dogs that hear when they are dead, 
Are very cunning dogs, indeed! 
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Back through the hall shé bent her way, 
All, all, was solitude around ! 
The candle shed a feeble ray— 
Though a large mould of four to th’ pound. 


Full closely to the fire she drew; 
Adown her cheek a salt tear stole ; 

When, lo! a coffin out there flew, 
And in her apron burnt a hole! 


Spiders their busy death-watch tick’d ; 
A certain sign that fate will frown ; 
The clumsy kitchen clock, too, click’d; 

A certain sign it was not down. 


More strong and strong her terrors rose ;— 
Her shadow did the maid appal— 

She trembled at her lovely nose— 
It look’d so long against the wall. 


Up to her chamber, damp and cold, 
She climb’d Lord Hoppergollop’s stair ; 
Three stories high, long, dull, and old— 
As great lord’s stories often are. 


All Nature now appeared to pause ; 

And “o’er the one half world seem’d dead ;”’ 
No *‘curtain’d sleep’’ had she—because 

She had no curtains to her bed. 


Listening she lay—with iron din, 

The clock struck twelve; the door flew wide; 
When Thomas grimly glided in, 

With little Bobtail by his side. 


Tall, like the poplar, was his size ; 

Green, green his waistcoat was, as leeks ; 
Red, red as beet root, were his eyes; 

And pale as turnips, were his cheeks! 


Soon as the spectre she espied, 
The fear-struck damsel faintly said, 

‘‘ What would my Thomas?’’—he replied, 
‘Oh! Molly Dumpling! I am dead !”’ 


‘¢ All in the flower of youth I fell, 

Cut off with Health’s full blossom crown’d ; 
I was not ill—but in a well 

I tumbled backwards, and was drown’d. 


‘‘ Four fathoms deep, thy love doth lie; 
His faithful dog his fate doth share ; 
We’re fiends—this is not he and I; 
We are not here—for we are there. 


‘‘ Yes! two foul water-fiends are we, 
Maid of the Moor! attend us now! 

Thy hour’s at hand—we come for thee !”’ 
The little fiend cur said ‘‘ bow wow!”’ 


‘To wind her in the cold, cold grave, 
A Holland sheet a maiden likes ; 
A sheet of water, thou shalt have; 
Such sheets there are in Holland dykes.’’ 


The fiends approach; the maid did shrink; 
Swift through the night’s foul air they spin; 
They took her to the green well’s brink, 
And, with a souse, they plump’d her in. 





So true the fair, so true the youth, 
Maids, to this day, their story tell, 
And hence the proverb rose, that truth 
Lies in the bottom of a well! 
Model of a First-rate Advertisement for a Modern 
High Pressure Sentimental Novel : 
Startling, terrific, paralysing. 
Ditchville Chronicle. 
The authoress of this splendid production, after 
having surpassed Sir Walter Scott, has finally capped 
the climax, by eclipsing her own unequaled efforts. 
Rushtown Luminary. 


De Foe, Fielding, Sir Walter Scott, Bulwer, Cooper, 
&ec., et td omne genus,may hide their diminshed 
heads, and their writings may as well be burned, for 
we predict that this literary star is destined to so far 
outshine them, that they will forever be lost sight of, 
in the superior effulgence of its rays. 

The Magnolia Blossom. 


Can any thing be more sentimental—more touching 
to the feelings, more stimulating to the passions, more 
fertile in suggestive scenes of love, and in pictures 
of desperate interest, calculated to move the dullest 
soul to the liveliest commotion? 

The Puffville Register. 

We understand the publishers of this extraordinary 
work, in consequence of the immense demand, were 
obliged to issue three editions at once, and that the 
united energies of steam and manual labor in New 
York, have, in vain, been employed to satisfy the in- 
cessant applications for it. On various occasions, the 
police have been called in, to protect the booksellers 
against the insolence of disappointed customers, while 
several suits for libel are pending against persons, 
who, in a paroxyism of rage, have vented their spleen 
on the innocent authoress. The excitement has 
reached a fearful pitch, and all business has been 
brought to a stand by the absorbing devotion of the 
public to this great work of genius. In some cases, 
the engineers on the railroads, in perusing it, have 
been so lost to a sense of duty, as to let the fires of 
their locomotives go out, and cause the stoppage of 
trains for hours. Porters may be seen sitting on their 
wheelbarrows at every corner enjoying its contents. 
Omnibus horses are growing fat from the refusal of 
drivers to ply the lash, until they have read it 
through, line by line, to the fearful catastrophe of 
the last page, and even the clamorous voice of the 
newsboy is no longer heard, for he sits crouching over 
its fascinating pages in his cheerless garret. On the 
first day of the sale, the doors of the bookstores were 
strongly barricaded, extra clerks were provided, and 
yet despite these precautions, fearful riots took place 
among the contending crowd, in which, as the histo- 
rians say, ‘‘ neither age, sex, nor condition were re- 
spected.’’ The truth is, that, if many more such 
books are written in this country, there is great dan- 
ger that agriculture, commerce and manufactures 
will be abandoned, and we shall become nothing else 
than a nation of novel readers. 

The Flambeau of Literature. 
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Monthly Summary. 


UNITED STATES, 


Measures in Congress—The Know-Nothing Senta- 
ment—Resolution to keep out Foreign Paupers 
and Convicts—Increase of the Army—Paerfic 
Railway Bill—Bounty Land Bill—rench Spo- 
liation Bill, ete. 


The opening of the New Year in Congress was re- 
markable for the declaration and discussion of the 
American principle which would leave the chief 
management of this country in the hands of native 
Americans. Messrs. Sollers of Maryland, Adams of 
Mississippi, Banks of Massachusetts, gave expression 
to the growing sentiment of the Union. A caucus of 
democratic members of Congress gave indication of 
the government intention of revising the tariff this 
session, and reducing the duties to the revenue 
standard. 

On January 9th, a resolution to admit the soldiers 
of the War of 1812 to take seats in the room, was 
passed in the Senate, and those then in Washington 
took their seats accordingly. Mr. Clayton stated 
that he had been requested by the officers of the 
United States frigate Constitution to ask for remune- 
ration for the loss sustained by them in the recapture 
of the Levant, at Port Praya, by a British squadron 
in 1815. ‘The matter was referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. In the House Mr. Douglass’ Pa- 
cific Railroad Bill was discussed in committee of the 
whole. On the 10th, in the Senate, Mr. Pratt, of 
Maryland, presented a petition from several mer- 
chants asking Congress to provide against the diffi- 
culties consequent on the abolition of corporal pun- 
ishment on board ship. Mr. Clayton presented a 
petition asking for protection of American manufac- 
tures, and a petition was received from Massachu- 
setts praying for a law to prohibit the employment 
of military men in any civil offices. In the Senate, 
on the 11th, a bill providing for the sale of Rock 
Island was passed. 

In the Senate, on 15th, the joint resolution to 


send ships to the aid of Dr. Kane was passed. Inthe 


House Mr. Hamilton, one of the members of the com- 
mittee on the Pacific Railroad Bill, opposed that 
measure as enormously expensive. On 16th, Mr. Se- 
ward, in the Senate, presented a memorial signed by 
Brigadier-generals Dobbin and Hurd, 250 captains, 
and 1460 subordinate officers and privates of the war 
of 1812, praying for relief. The memorial was ac- 
companied by another from eighty-three Indians who 
were engaged in the same war. The appointment of 
Mr. Breckenridge as minister to Spain was confirmed. 
On 18th the President sent a message to Congress 





calling for an increase of the army on the frontiers 
and along the emigrant routes. The consideration 
of the Judicial Reform Bill was postponed till Decem- 
ber next, by 29 to 13. In the House, Mr. Davis, of 
Indiana, proposed instead of three roads to the Pa- 
cific, one trunk line from the west of Missouri or 
Iowa with two branches, one to Memphis, Tenn., and 
the other toward Lake Superior. Mr. Benton argued 
in favor of referring the whole subject to a committee 
of thirteen. On the 20th, the House passed at the 
third reading, the bill for the trunk and two 
branches. On 22d, Mr. Shields, in the Senate; from 
the Committee on Military Affairs, reported in favor 
of giving the Executive the control of the volunteer 
force adequate to cope with the hostile Indians 
Senator Jones, of Tennessee, attacked the Postmaster- 
General for neglecting to establish a daily mail be- 
tween Louisville and New Orleans; and on the motion 
of Mr. Seward, the Naval Department was asked for 
Commodore Perry’s report of his great Japan mis- 
sion. In the House the question of the Pacific Rail- 
road was reconsidered, and on the motion of Mr. 
Campbell, of Ohio, it was referred to a select com- 
mittee of the House by 106 to 91. On 23d, Mr. 
Cooper, of Pennsylvania, offered a resolution inquir- 
ing if some law might not be framed for the purpose 
of keeping foreign paupers and convicts out of the 
country. In a discussion of the Bounty Land Bill it 
was resolved to give 160 acres of land to the widow 


of every revolutionary soldier. On 24th, in the Se- 


nate, the Army Appropriation Bill was taken up, and 
$268,000 were appropriated for existing arsenals, and 
for arsenals in New Mexico, Texas, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia; the item of subsistence was increased to 
$276,000; $15,000 were given for surveys of de- 
fences; $30,000 for stereotype works on infantry 
tactics; $74,000 for the armories of Harper’s-Ferry 
and Springfield; $30,000 for experimenting with 
dromedaries, and $130,000 for the six companies of 
Texas rangers now employed against the Indians of 
that state. Amendments were adopted making ap- 
propriations for manufacturing breech-loading fire- 
arms, and increasing the pay and rations of soldiers; 
$325,000 were set down as the capitol extension, and 
this item produced a debate. In the House, the de- 
bate on the French Spoliation Bill was resumed. Mr. 
Benton opposed it vehemently, denouncing all trea- 
sury plunderers. In the Senate on 25th, Mr. Cooper, 
of Pennsylvania, supported his resolution against 
foreign paupers and convicts, and the Know-Nothing 
order was discussed, pro and con. The sum for the 
capitol extension was allowed. Gen. Shields pro- 


posed that three commissioners be appointed to treat 
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with the Indians, and that ‘3000 mounted volunteers 
be organized for military service. Next day the Se- 
nate passed the bill allowing $131,600 for the relief 
of parties interested in the privateer General Arm- 
strong—22 to 17. In the Honse, Mr. Fuller moved a 
joint resolution of the Committee on Commerce au- 
thorizing the President to give notice for terminating 
treaties of trading reciprocity with other powers. 
This has special reference to the case of Denmark and 
the resolution of our government that our ships shall 
pay no more tolls in passing through the sound into 
the Baltic. On 27th, in the House, Mr. Kerr’s reso- 
lution was passed, calling on the President to say 
whether or not the treaty of 1795 between Spain and 
this country, includes the Spanish colonies; the 
Spanish government now denying that their courts 
are open to our citizens for the collection of 
debt. The House then went into committee of the 
whole and passed the French Spoliation Bill—110 
to 76. 

The news from California is pretty much of the 
same old bustling and vehement character-—save in 
the fact that the past winter was one of the dryest 
remembered in that part of the world. This had had 
an unfavorable effect on the mining industry. The 
shock of an earthquake was felt in San Francisco on 
11th December, and the Hon. Mr. Barbour, judge of 
the Tenth District, assaulted one Stidger with lethal 
weapons. It has been decided in the Superior Court 
of San Francisco that the Chinese are not white per- 
sons, and therefore cannot vote as citizens. A large 
meeting of the citizens of San Francisco took place 
with the purpose of encouraging and assisting a rail- 
way from that city to the state of Missouri. The 
Legislature has gone to Sacramento, which is now 
the capital of the state. The number of miners’ 
licenses issued in 1854 was 103,140—which at $4 each, 
made $412,500 from the foreign workmen. This 
money is equally divided between the state and the 
county in which it is collected. 

In Texas the six new regiments were employed 
against the Indians, and the emigrants and pioneers 
have felt an increase of confidence accordingly. 

In the middle of November the Mesilla Valley was 
formally united to the United States territories by 
General Garland, who hoisted the stars and stripes, 
and saluted them in the town of Mesilla, in the midst 
of much rejoicing and good-will. 

Governor Cuming of Nebraska, has been calling 
the first Legislative Assembly to Omaha, dividing the 
territory into three judicial districts, and reeommend- 
ing the formation of volunteer regiments for defence 
against the Indians. 

On 8th January, a convention of the soldiers and 
Indians engaged in the war of 1812 met at Washing- 
ton; and on the same day aconvention of the Southern 
states met at New Orleans to discuss measures and 
means whereby the prosperity of those states may be 
advanced. 

The Executive has sent orders to New York, by 
which the immigration of foreign paupers and con- 
victs will be prevented. 





NEIGHBORING STATES. 


MEXICO. 


From Mexico we have been receiving two kinds of 
intelligence respecting the war between Santa Anna 
and Alvarez, one in contradiction of the other; so 
that any one desirous of making up his mind respect- 
ing that country had better follow the mode of James 
I., of England, (who used to say that he understood 
every case when one of the litigants had spoken, but 
when the other began, he was always bewildered!) 
and read only one set of accounts—either those com- 
ing from Mexico or those coming from Acapulco. In 
that case he will be satisfied to know that our friend 
Santa Anna, who sells us territory when we wish to 
buy, is beating down all his rebels—or to know that 
the cause of liberty and the plan of Ayatla are on 
the point of triumphing against a despot. The man 
who shall read all accounts as they come, will never 
have a clear idea of the Mexican business, any more 
than ourselves. We can only make out that Santa 
Anna has sent soldiers to put down Alvarez, and that 
Alvarez is not yet put down. 


CUBA. 


The history of Cuba for the last month has been 
somewhat like Viola’s—a blank. It shows no sign 
of annexation, and gives no promise of it. Captain- 
general Concha keeps Felix and Estrampes still in 
prison, together with Mr. Montoro of New York, 
Captain McCulloch and his mate. Estrampes boldly 
confessed his object, in coming with arms and ammu- 
nition to Baraco, was a revolution of the island, and 
declared that neither Mr. Felix nor any one else 
knew any thing of his project or aided it. His tone 
is extremely bold and confident. Preparations were 
made to try him and Felix by a military commission. 
The British consul at Havana had protested against 
the introduction of Yucatan Indians into Cuba, 
where they have been treated as slaves. It seems 
that the Bavarian consul at Havana, Tito Vicino, had 
contracted with Santa Anna for these Indians, and 
advanced him $20,000 to seal the contract, the funds 
being received from the Spanish house of Goicoria & 
Co.; $15, it is said, being offered for every Indian 
imported into Havana. Forty had already arrived 
in the Maria Jacinto, and one hundred and five in 
the Anita. Santa Anna has been denounced for his 
part of the business; and certainly the fact that the 
Yueatanese are forever up in rebellion against his 
authority and taken prisoners by his troops, does not 
justify the selling of them into slavery. General 
Concha pays particular attention to the organization 
of his white and black regiments, and he lately set 
workmen to erect a sew fort for the defence of the 
harbor of the Havana. It is stated that the decision 
of the Spanish Cortes never to part from Cuba, has 
caused great discontent in the island and excited a 
revolutionary sentiment. But Cuba has no effective 
elements of revolution ; and will remain the appanage 
of Spain as long as the present despotic order of things 
shall exist in Europe. 
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NEW GRANADA. 

‘The civil war of New Granada was ended on 4th 
of last December. On that day General Melo, who 
with his forces had advanced on Bogota, was defeated 
after three days fighting in the streets of that place, 
by Generals Mosquera, Heran, and Thomas Herrera. 
Herrera, Mendoza and other officers were killed ; but 
Melo was taken prisoner, and will doubtless be shot, 
along with his chief officers, also taken prisoners. 

The railway across the isthmus is at last com- 
pleted, and a great change will shortly be visible 
along the track of the new thoroughfare. The Es- 
trella, a paper published in Panama, asserts that the 
grant of the Mosquito king, under which Colonel 
McKinney is about to form a colony, is illegal and 
worthless, and confers no just right at all. 


PERU. 


A great battle has also been fonght in Peru, and 
the troops of the government have been defeated by 
Don Domingo Elias. The two generals of Echenique, 
Moran and Vivanco, proceeded to attack Elias in the 
town of Arequipa, but were met so vigorously, that 
they were defeated and obliged to fly. General 
Moran was taken prisoner, and after a hasty court- 
martial, shot by a file of musketeers. The news of 
this victory created the greatest consternation at 
Lima, and Echenique’s power is confined to that 
city, Callao and the Chincha islands. His downfall 
was anticipated, as the troops of Elias and Castilla 
were approaching the capital. 


BOLIVIA. 


The President of Bolivia, Belzu, was also troubled 
by the rebellious spirits of his republic. General 
Acha, commander of the second regiment of curas- 
siers, had declared against him, and the first regi- 
ment immediately did the same. General Lanza 
also pronounced against the President. General 
Acha had seized all the money in the mint and the 
bank at Potosi, and thus had got the sinews of war 
on his side. The revolutionary party proclaim the 
authority of Sr. Linares. 


VENEZUELA. 


The Venezuelan government seeing that the Ame- 
ricans were hankering after the Bird Islands for the 
guano that is upon them, sent ships to take possession 
of them. This was done, and two American ships 
that were taking in cargoes were forced to go away— 
one of them belonged to Boston. The sloop-of-war 
Falmouth has proceeded to the place to protect the 
interests of American traders in that quarter. The 
Venezuelan government leans more to the French 
and English than to the Americans, as it has proved 
whenever an opportunity has offered itself. General 
Jose Monagas is the new president of that state. 





THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Mr. Gregg has not yet given any satisfactory ac- 

count of these islands. 
They never are but always fo be ‘next. 

King Kamehameha shows no disposition to play the 
part of Lear and un-king himself. He wont say— 
‘¢ Off, off, ye lendings’’—to the sword of honor and 
the crown. On 8th December, hearing some talk of 
attempts to be made on his royalty, he issued a pro- 
clamation, in which he bid all concerned take notice 
that he was prepared to put down any fillibuster at- 
tempt—for his good allies of the American Union, 
France and England, had war-ships in the bay and 
would defend his right with broadsides. But if the 
Sandwiches are not coming to the United States, the 
states may be said to be going to them. At Honolulu 
they have got up a military company, the majority 
of whom are Americans. They are also about to 
build a Sailor’s Home there, in which the Anglo- 
Saxon will, no doubt, be prevalently spoken. Then 
there was a Ladies’ Fair held there lately, and $1200 
realized; and Mrs. Moulton we see, took her benefit 
at the ‘‘ Varieties’’ theatre on 25d November. These 
things speak of an American civilization, and show 
that, in one sense, the Hawaian islands are drawing 
nearer to us every day. 


THE OLD WORLD. 
TheWar—England—Hlrance, Austria,Prussia, etc. 

For the last month the siege of Sebastopol has 
made no progress. The besiegers have suffered more 
than the besieged—the loss of the English keeping 
pace with the amount of reinforcements sent to the 
Crimea from England. Admirals Sir Charles Napier 
and Chads have returned from the Baltic and retired 
from the service on half pay. A bill for the enlist- 
ment of foreign mercenaries has been passed by the 
English parliament. Latest accounts from Europe 
say that the Czar will treat on the basis of the four 
points which he has hitherto rejected. Seeing that 
the summer season is approaching, he wishes to ob- 
tain a delay which would enable him to prepare more 
effectually for a protracted resistance. One of those 
points would engage him to dismantle all his fort- 
resses and arsenals in the Black Sea, and annihilate 
his navy there; and it is impossible to suppose he 
will ever consent to such a humiliation. 

The Emperor of the French had demanded a fur- 
ther loan of five hundred millions. In Spain the 
Cortes have recognized the monarchy of Isabella, and 
decided that Cuba shall not be separated from the 
Spanish crown. Austria seems coming slowly round 
to the side of the allies; but Prussia still holds aloof 
from the interested strife of the despots on both 
sides. 

No new movements have occurred in the monoto- 
nous history of the Chinese war. 
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The Republican Court, or American Socrety in the 
Days of Washington. By Rufus Wilmot Gris- 
wold. With Twenty-one Portraits of Distin- 
guished Women, engraved from Pictures by 

_ Woolaston,Copley,Gainsborough, Stuart, Trum- 
bull, Pine, Malbone and other contemporary 
Painters. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1 vol. 
8vo. 

This magnificent imperial octavo, printed with 
such elaborate elegance on paper so thick and white, 
and illustrated so profusely, looks as if it could defy 
criticism. The binding alone flashes splendid scorn 
at the most adventurous critic. The outside is so 
beautiful and satisfying that at first the possessor is 
indifferent to the inside. It is the best bound, best 
printed, and best ‘“‘ got up’’ book ever published in 
the United States; and the Appletons will have the 
consolation of excelling their contemporaries in this 
respect, even if the book should not prove a good 
business speculation. We think, however, that it 
will be one of their most fortunate publications in 
respect to sale. While it is more splendid than any 
annual, it has in it elements of permanent interest 
which no annual ever possessed. It is the first com- 
plete attempt to give a view of American society at 
the time of Washington’s administration of the go- 
vernment, and to exhibit the heroes and statesmen 
of the Revolution, and their wives and daughters, as 
they appeared in social life. The fashions, the man- 
ners, the style of living, all have marked differences 
from those of the present day, though there is little 
change in the passions and motives which social life 
calls into play. Dr. Griswold, though he complains 
that the work was frequently interrupted by sick- 
ness, and was written in such haste that he had few 
opportunities for revision, needs but very little of the 
charitable judgment on his labors which he claims; 
for the work evidently flowed from a full mind, and 
though the style may here and there exhibit marks 
of haste, and the impatient pressure of the printer 
for copy, still the method is orderly, and the mate- 
rials must have been arranged clearly in his mind 
long before he commenced the task of composition. 
The book is valuable to the historian, interesting to 
the general reader, and delightful to the gossip. Be- 
sides the printed records of the time, the author has 
had in his possession over two thousand unpublished 
letters, written by the leaders of society, including 
the most accomplished women of the period. The 
work is thus a positive addition to an interesting de- 
partment of history, and promises to take its rank in 
the permanent literature of the country. 

The twenty-one engraved portraits of distinguished 
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women, the most attractive feature in the embellish- 
ments of the volume, are generally executed in the 
highest style of the art. Most of them are so ex. 
quisitely done, that a few seem inferior from their 
contrast with the excellence of the rest. No care or 
expense has been spared on this portion of the work. 
Among the portraits are those of Mrs. Washington, 
Mrs. Duer, Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs. Madison, Mrs. Jay, 
Mrs. Adams, Mrs. William 8. Smith, Mrs. Harrison 
Gray Otis, Mrs. William Bingham, Mrs. Theodore 
Sedgwick, and Mrs. Charles Carroll. All of these 
are duly celebrated in the text. 
A Spell of Sunshine. By W. 
New York: Redfield. 1 vol. 


Southward Ho! 
Gilmore Simms. 
12mo. 

Mr. Simms has written few more attractive volumes 
than the present. The frame-work is very simple. 
It is composed of the conversation and narratives of 
a party of Southern ladies and gentlemen, in their 
passage from New York to Charleston in the steam- 
boat; but the characters and opinions of the indi- 
viduals who make up the party, are so well discrimi- 
nated, as to give to the conversation a dramatic 
animation, and to the stories considerable variety of 
tone and subject. The descriptions of southern 
scenery, and the representations of southern princi- 
ples and feelings, are exceedingly fresh, vigorous and 
racy. Some of the hits at the north are in the»hot- 
test style of South Carolina politics. The tales and 
stories, interspersed through the volume, are of vari- 
ous merit, but all indicate that hold upon character, 
and that fertility of incident, which distinguish our 
American novelist. 

The Elements of Intellectual Philosophy. By 
Krancis Wayland, President of Brown Univer- 
sity, and Professor of Moral and Intellectual 
Philosophy. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


We have not space to indicate the merits of this 
volume, and must be content with stating our impres- 
sion that it is the most simple and practical of all the 
works on Intellectual Philosophy we have seen. As 
a text book it is invaluable. The method is exact, 
the thinking clear, precise and consecutive, and the 
style beautifully simple and lucid. The originality 
of the writer consists chiefly in his suggestions on the 
development, government, use and abuse of the vari- 
ous faculties whose operation he analyses. His phi- 
losophy, properly so called, rarely soars above the 
Scotch school of Reid and Hamilton. Perhaps the 
study of the work may not Bess the student’s 
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mind that enthusiasm for philosophy which will im- 
pel him to prosecute his researches into the tangled 
problems of metaphysics, but it will be sure to give 
him definite notions of the subject, and preserve him 
from that scandalous ignorance in regard to intellec- 
tual philosophy which is so often observed in men 
who are otherwise well educated. 





The Works of Shakspeare—The Tezt carefully 
Restored according to the Kirst Editions ; with 
Introductions, Notes, Original and Selected,and 
a Lifeof the Poet. By the Rev. H. N. Hudson, 
A. M. In Eleven Volumes. Boston: James 
Monroe §& Co. Vol. VII. 16mo. 


We have had occasion, as the volumes of this edi- 
tion of Shakspeare have been successively published, 
to refer to its elegance of mechanical execution, its 
convenient form, its accurate text, its pithy and 
weighty notes, and the erudition, the solid thinking, 
the keen and masterly analysis of character, the 
command of the loftiest principles of philosophical 
criticism, and the foree, fullness and brilliancy of 
style, which characterize the Introductions to the 
Plays. The editor’s part in the present volume, the 
seventh of the series, is so well performed, that we 
feel inclined rather to add to than to subtract from 
the commendation we have felt obliged to give his 
previous labors. There has, in fact, been no Ameri- 
can edition of an English classic edited with any- 
thing like the care, the earnestness, and the mental 
power, which have been devoted to this edition of 
Shakspeare. The plays in the present volume are 
Richard III., Henry VII., and Troilus and Cressida ; 
and certainly no unprejudiced mind can read Mr. 
Hudson’s introductions to these, without admitting 
his claims to be considered one of the first of living 
philosophical critics. 


Merrie England. Travels, Descriptions, Tales, 
and Historical Sketches. By Grace Greenwood. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1 vol. 16mo. 


This is a book for the young, indicating great tact 
in selecting points of historical, literary and romantic 
interest, and a most charming style of description 
and narration. Youthful readers will be delighted 
with the cosy and chatty manner in which important 
facts and vivid descriptions are conveyed. The style, 
indeed, has that peculiar felicity, by which each 
reader is made the confidant of the authoress, and 
the matter seems addressed to him alone, 


You Have Heard of Them. By Q. New York: 
Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This volume has all the characteristics which will 
insure its popularity. It treats of persons of whom 
everybody has heard, and tells a great deal about 
them, which nobody has heard before. Among the 
persons of whom the writer gives personal reminis- 
censes, are Horace Vernet, Lady Bulwer, Mrs. Trol- 
lope, Thomas Moore, Grisi, Mario, Cerito, Lola 
Montez, Lady Blessington, Jenny Lind, Donizetti, 
Mendelsshon, D’Israeli, and a score of other celebri- 
ties. The style is gossiping, like the matter. 


History and Poetry of Kinger-Rings. By Charles 
Edwards. New York: Redfield. 1 vol, 12mo, 
A store-house of facts, anecdotes, traditions, le- 

gends, sentiments, thoughts, connected with the 
history and romance of finger-rings. It is very en- 
tertaining, and indicates great research into the 
curiosities of history and literature. The engravings 
of particular rings add to the value and interest of 
the volume. 





Mr. Rutherford’s Children. Second Volume. New 
York: G. P. Putman & Co. 1 vol. 16mo. 


A delightful little work for children, by the 
authors of ‘* The Wide, Wide World,’’ and ‘ Dollars: 
and Cents.”’ 


Mile Stones in our Life Journey. By Samuel 
Osgood, author of ** The Hearth Stone,’ ete. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Mr. Osgood is already well known as a cultivated, 
thoughtful, and eloquent discourser on the theologi- 
cal aspects of practical life. The present volume 
appears to us the most attractive of his works, and 
promises to be the most popular. Its aim is to treat 
‘the chief stages in human life, in connection with 
their attendant lessons and experiences.’’ Themen- 
tion of a few of the topics will indicate the scope of 
his plan. These are, Companions by the Way, 
God’s Blessing on the Journey, Childhood, Youth, 
The True Fire, Manhood and its Business, Losses 
and Anxieties, The True Rest, Middle Age, Old Age, 
Death, Immortality as Fact, Immortality as Motive, 
Home Evermore, The Great Cycle. All of these 
topics are so pregnant with suggestion, that to follow 
Mr. Osgood in his treatment of them would be to 
write a review as long as his own book. It is but 
just to say that he brings to the task extensive 
scholarship, trained powers of thought, and a style 
singularly rich, clear and effective. 


Parish and other Pencilings. By Kirwan. New 
York: Harper & Bro. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Another work from the quaint, vigorous and fer- 
vent author of ‘‘ Romanism at Home,’’ and ‘‘ Letters 
to Bishop Hughes.’’ It is a collection of miscella- 
nies, many of which have already been published in 
the religious periodicals. By far the larger part of 
the articles are records of personal observation and 
experience, relating to the author’s own parish. 


The World a Workshop; or, The Physical Rela- 
tionship of Man to the Earth. By Thomas 
Ewbank, author of “ Hydraulics and Mechan- 
ics.” New York; D. Appleton §& Co. 1 vol. 
12mo. 


This is an interesting and valuable work, written 
chiefly for working men, to whom it is dedicated, 
‘‘as a testimony of respect to the dignity and omni- 
potence of enlightened labor.’’ It iscrammed with 
thought and information—that kind of thought which 
quickens the power of thinking in others, and that 
kind of information which stimulates the desire of 





knowledge. Many of the opinions of the author, 
however, are of doubtful validity. 
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Tuts is the age of common sense. Even when talk- 
ing of fashion, usefulness, propriety and economy 
must not be lost sight of. Fashion of to-day has its 
absurdities unquestionably, but the present age has 
never been ridiculous, gross or effeminate, as in the 
days when Addison wrote and Hogarth painted to 
correct the leading follies of the day, which in our 
sobered and refined eyes appear not follies but actual 
vulgarities and vices. 

Within the last few months fashion has impercep- 
tibly changed. Not so much the fashion of garments 
as the spirit and tendency of that frivolous and ca- 
pricious goddess. 

Fashion, being a woman, has had her heart 
touched by the poverty and suffcring around her; 
she has heard with consternation that her extrava- 
gancies have contributed in no small degree to the 
commercial crisis through which the rich have 
passed and from which the poor have suffered, and 
she has determined to mend her manners, simplify 
her costume, and bring into play her intellect and 
fancy to gratify her taste. Thus by a magic opera- 
tion ‘* Fashion,’’ while she draws less from the hard 
taxed purses of husbands and papas, will find her 
own better supplied for those who shall appeal to it 
for food and succor. 

We speak now of fashion in the United States, for 
“ fashion’’ in Paris and London, its two great empo- 
riums, has been almost paralyzed. The carnivals 
have passed in silence and solemnity in the continen- 
tal capitals, and round the Christmas hearth of the 
English of all ranks have been drawn too many fami- 
lies in mourning-weeds, for fashion there to find a 
place. 

So literally, St. Petersburgh and the United States 
have monopolized all the productions of Parisian in- 
vention. There have not been many, for after the 
winter fashions have appeared, no great change takes 
place till Longchamp, the Easter promenade, and the 
birth-day of spring novelties. 

We should say that flounces had been gradually 
declining in favor, owing to the prevalence of heavy 
stuffs, in which they are not graceful. The skirts are 
made unusually full, six and seven breadths of yard- 
wide silks being employed in a petticoat. 


Now as it becomes very difficult to get all this full-. 


ness into the band destined for the slender waists of 
the present day, a new way of putting the skirt on 
has been invented. 

Two inches in front should be left plain, then a 
deep, double-reversed Jo02z-platt should be formed, 
then another plain space, then another plait, and so on 
all round the waist. In this way all the material 
will be got in, the beauty of the pattern will be dis- 
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played, and the skirt will be found to fall in rich 
folds or flutes, which in satin, brocade and moire an- 
tique, look exceedingly handsome. 

Polka jackets still keep their favor—the very wide 
plaids and stripes now worn not looking well when 
cut up into the numerous pieces required to make a 
body, may account for this preference for a velvet 
jacket with almost every kind of skirt. Many match 
the color of the dress, that is, with those who can af- 
ford to have several, but the prevailing color is 
black. These jackets are made high to the throat, 
trimmed with black lace and jet—many are embroid- 
ered with black floss silk, but the jet trimming is by 
far the prettiest. The jackets, or dasqguine as the 
French more gracefully call them, are worn much 
longer than they were; many trimmed with flat 
bows placed on the extreme edge of the garment, 
having long ends which reach within a quarter of a 
yard of the hem of the skirt. This is an incursion 
into the regions of the fantastic, which we would not 
recommend tomany. As these jackets descend low 
over the fall skirts, they are apt to give a thickness 
to the figure when it is not very slim—in these cases 
it is advisable to mount the skirt, not on a band, but 
on a yoke, as under-skirts are usually made. 

Black lace has become almost the universal trim- 
ming for every thing, even for those light colors with 
which it would scarcely appear to harmonize; the 
few silk dresses that have been made with flounces 
at all, have been made with alternate flounces of 
black silk and black lace. A few dresses (I take it 
to be a fashion of English origin) of plain glacé silk 
have had three flounces of moire antique, of the same 
color, edged with black velvet. This is very rich, but 
neither elegant nor in good taste. 

Irish poplins and popelines de laine are very much 
the fashion; these materials are made with a very 
thick rib, which gives them a very graceful fall. 

But of all materials worn there is nothing so 
beautiful as silk, and silk, after all, is perhaps the 
most inexpensive, the most durable, and the most 
useful material for dresses that can be found, spite 
of all modern inventions. It will one day come to be 
a product of this hemisphere, for some of the Western 
and Southern states have a climate well suited to the 
brief and delicate existence of the little worm which 
produces this wonderful and gorgeous fabric. 

At present our ladies are quite content when they 
buy a Lyons” silk, and probably imagine, if they 
happen to think at all on the subject, that the silk 
had its origin in the second city of France, and that 
the French silks they wear originate on the imperial 
territory. 


It is not so. The worm who spins the shining silken 
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thread, the unthought of plodder who furnishes, as it 
were, the capital from which Lyons makes her for- 
tune and her fame, is born, lives and dies in the 
green plains of Lombardy. 

The silk-worm, or « d¢gottz, as they are,called in 
the dialect of the country, forms the great source of 
revenue to the nobility and middle classes of the an- 
cient kingdom of Lombardy, the capital of which is 
Milan. 

Lombardy is perhaps the most lovely portion of Italy, 
for though its climate has all the balminess for which 
an Italian clime is renowned, its vicinity to the Alps, 
its lakes, temper the burning rays of the sun, so that 
the landscape remains green and fresh, and is not, as 
in southern [taly, parched and browned up in early 
summer. 

In the vicinity of Milan, within a circumference of 
thirty or forty miles in the delicious portion called 
Brianza, waves at the same time, the broad leaved 
Indian corn, the dark leaved olive, the well laded 
peach tree, and the most useful of all, the white 
mulberry of stunted growth, with delicate pale, green 
Joaves. From tree to tree in capricious garlands 
creeps the vine, and the purple grape hangs down 
low amidst the bursting husks of the miis, corn and 
wine, the two elements on which the peasantry of 
Lombardy live, thus mingling together. 

Here then dwells the silk worm. In yonder farm 
house is a long wooden gallery, well sheltered from 
the sun and wind, and also from every strong per- 
fume, as well as every bad emell, for your silk worm 
has a most susceptible temperament. 

Now during winter the thousands of eggs destined 

to be silk worms in June, have reposed most tran- 
quilly in flat wooden boxes between two of the mat- 
tresses on the bed of the jfitabolas (or farmer’s 
wife.) 
When the proper time comes, when the sun has 
warmed the galleries, and the white mulberries are 
in full leaf, these eggs are brought and laid upon 
broad, clean, wooden tables, prepared for that pur- 
pose. Ina few days the tiny, ill-looking, black worm 
creeps from its shell, and the surface of the tables 
appear to be alive. From this hour, farmer and far- 
mer’s wife, his daughters and his sons, his laboring 
men and women have no more rest. Nothing more 
is to be done but to attend on the growth and progress 
of the silk worm. 

The men are perpetually in the field gathering the 
mulberry leaves, clearing them from all insects, wip- 
ing them dry, taking off all dust, for your silk worm 
is a great epicure, and eats but. of this one leaf, but 
he would rather starve than touch one which was not 
freeh and pure. 

The farmer’s wife and daughters, with their bright 
searlet, and gold bodices, their ample plaited skirts 
and their coronal of silver pins, which look like sil- 
ver teaspoons set in by the handle, bustle about 
night and day feeding these aristocratic vermin, who, 
insignificant as they are, seem to know how import- 
ant and brilliant they are destined to become— 
watching that none fall, and particularly that one, 
amongst a million, perhaps, does not turn yellow, 
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for that is the sign of an epidemic which would kill 
off the whole colony in no time. 

Your silk worm never touches the fibre of the leaf, 
but eats clean round it, up and down, making atrans- 
parent skeleton of the prettiest green imaginable. 
When entering the galleries where all these tiny 
mouths are at work, the noise is like that of a sum- 
mer shower pattering on the trees. 

At last, after having eaten their appointed portion, 
the solemn worm proceeds to fulfill its destiny ; it en- 
closes itself ina silken ball or cocoon, and is no more 
seen. 

Then come on the silk markets; sacks on sacks of 
these cocoons are sent to the various towns. Then 
the great ladies of Milan, begin to sigh for country 
air, and Varese, Como, and various fashionable silk 
market towns become for the time little Saratogas. 
Then the dandy forgets his Anglo-mania, and lets 
the prima donna sing out of tune with impunity ; then 
the noble count, with high sounding ancestral name, 
sits down in a corner to calculate, and the only 
thought of all is ‘‘ Qual sara il prezzo del cocone !”’ 
for how much will the cocoon sell, how will the mar- 
ket go, for revenues depend in Lombardy on the 
humble silk worm. 

Well, amid lamentations or rejoicings, the fiera, 
or fair, as these uncommercial people style their 
market, is over, the cocoons are sold. Whilst sell- 
ing, the fair ladies have been dancing, pic-nicing, 
dressing and going to the opera; for, during every 
Jiera there is a temporary opera, without which the 
Italians would expire of lyrical starvation. 

Now our cocoons are hurried to the /i/anda, some 
of the whitest are selected for propagation, the others 
are all plunged into coppers of boiling water, and 
then the silk is spun off into skeins, which look like 
molten gold—so soft, so bright, so intensely golden is 
their hue. 

A merry place is an Italian Filanda—a long, cool 
stone chamber, on the ground floor, with all the 
windows open, vines, clematis, honeysuckles and roses 
creeping round, and doing all they can to shut them 
up again; within, from a hundred to three hundred 
girls, in the picturesque costume of their country, 
with dark, flashing eyes, and finely developed forms. 
with arms bare to the shoulder—arms fit for a sculp- 
tor’s model, their naked feet glaneing in the water 
which covers the stone floor. Sometimes, through 
the open windows as you pass, some chorus from @ 
well-known opera will greet your car, or some sim- 
ple, touching hymn to the virgin, sang by the thrill- 
ing, passionate voices of Italy, will arrest you—or, if 
toward night-fall, a chorus of laughing girls will be 
seen issuing from these edifices, augmented soon by 
the young men of the village, and proceeding to the 
stream which, somehow, always runs through some 
portion of a Lombard village—the girls will seat 
themselves by its bank, and plunging their feet into 
the cool water, will unbind their tresses, taking out 
the bright ribbons and silver balls, whilst the men 
recline around, some five or six playing their guitars, 
some whispering love tales beneath the thick, soft, 
black tresses, which fairly hide their . possessors, 
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whilst others lie calmly on the close grass, gazing at 
the blue sky and the diamond stars now beaming 
forth. 

Meantime, our silk, now spun, is again sent to 
market. It varies, of course, in price, but from 
twenty-five to thirty francs per pound is an average 
price. Now our silk has done with Italy, it crosses 
the Alps and gets to Lyons, where the legacy of our 
little groveling worm is worked by the loom, and the 
dyer, into those splendid tissues which adorn even 
the throne, and form the envy of women of every 
rank. There are other places where silks are manu- 
fuctured. The Spitalfields silks from London, possess 
great brilliancy, but are generally wanting in ele- 
gance of design—the black silks made at Graffenburg, 
are exceedingly durable, and are made so pro- 
digiously wide that one breadth is sufficient for a 
skirt. 

For some mysterious reason, however, although 
workmen have been sent for from Lyons, and precisely 
the same process gone through, as in the manufac- 
tories of Lyons, no other city has ever succeeded in 
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Having procured the material of which you intend 
to make your dress, cut out, prepare and hem your 
flounces. Muslin, chambery, colored lawns, are very 
good materials and fit for flounces, but a very ele- 
gant summer dress would be a painted China silk. 
China silk can can be had in all shades—black, for 
instance, with three flounces painted in the scarlet 
coral pattern as above. Now, the flounces being 
hemmed and prepared, all to the gathering, however, 
prepare your pattern. Take a sheet of very thick 
card-board, and cut a strip about twice the width of 
the design. In the middle of this card-board trace 
out the design with a pencil, making it longer, as 
you may desire, taking care to match the pattern. 
When the design is drawn, cut out the centre part 
entirely, following every little twist and turn in the 
pattern—a sharp-pointed penknife is the best imple- 
ment to use. This accomplished, put aclean, smooth 
cloth on a table, on which you will now stretch your 
flounce, securing it by weights so that it cannot move. 
Two heavy smoothing irons will be very good for 
this purpose. Now place the card-board pattern 
above the hem, and secure it so that it cannot move. 
Take now a brush, such as is used for Poonah tinting, 












producing silk to be compared to that of the Lyons 
fabric. One great reason assigned for this superiority 
is attributed to the water used in the dyeing, which 
is said to enhance the brilliancy of the silk. 

Chinese silk, which comes to our markets, is of 
very inferior quality to the Italian silk, as may be 
seen by the various fabrics into which it is worked. 
Chinese silk sells from twelve to sixteen francs per 
pound. 

Silk dresses, however, cannot always be worn in 
this warm climate, and we will indicate to our in- 
dustrious young lady avery pretty amusement, which 
in summer will furnish very pretty and novel sum- 
mer dresses. 

These dresses are painted muslin dress, and have 
been worn in Paris as evening dresses, by young 
ladies during the last season. The painting is very 
easy of execution, and does not require any artistic 
talent; it is also very inexpensive, and is very effeo- 
tive. We shall now proceed to give, first of all, a 
pattern, and then a description of the whole pro- 
cess. 
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and is known by the name of a serub-brush’; soak it 
well in Chinese vermillion, water color, which must 
be made very thick. Proceed nowwith a firm hand 
to paint the whole of the cut-out space, holding the 
edges well down so that they may be clearly de- 
fined. 

Great nicety is required in removing the pattern so 
as to continue it— water color dries very quickly ; the 
pattern should be raised, not drawn along, for any- 
thing that would destroy the outline, would give a 
slovenly and untidy appearance to the whole thing. 

Another very pretty dress, would be a dust-colored 
Poonah silk, painted en quille, (see last number,) 
with a double wreath of deep blue convolvulus, the 
same wreath being painted smaller, on two frills, 
which should trim the polka jacket and the sleeves. 
A searf of the same might be also painted, and com- 
pleting this toilette with a straw bonnet, of the shape 
that may be worn next spring, trimmed with deep- 
blue ribbon, the lady who wears it may be sure 
of being the best dressed, as to elegance and simpli- 
city (which is elegance) of any to be met on a bright 
morning in Chestnut Street. 

If we are anticipating a little, it must be remem- 
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bered that a painted dress takes some time to manu- | things besides dresses—piano covers, table covers in 


facture, though it is far quicker than embroidery. 
The colors used should be Newman’s English water- 
colors. A good quantity should be prepared at once, 
in a deep saucer; if the color should not take on any 
material without running or blotching, a little dis- 
solved gum arabic or isinglass can be added. The 
various combination of colors can easily be learned — 
for instance, Prussia blue and gamboge make a far 
better green than the green paint you will find in a 
paint box. Blue and pink combined together make 
lilac. 


This style of painting can be applied to many other 


cotton velvet, (silk velvet will not take the paint.) 
ornamental chairs, portieres, which curtains have 
entirely superseded the folding doors between two 
parlors, all can be done at very little cost, without 
any other artistic requirement than neatness and 
promptitude; the principal and only difficulty, if 
difficulty it can be called, being the cutting out of 
the pattern. 

As we are on the subject of work, let us give a 
pattern for broderie Anglaise, which is applicable to 
any thing, either for the bottom of a skirt, for sleeves 





or for children’s trowsers. 








This is to be worked in the usual manner of em- 
broidery. It should be remembered that broderie 
Anglaise looks better when worked very closely with 
coarse cotton, than when fine cotton is employed. 
Care should be taken to trace round the pattern on 
the material, either jaconet or nansook muslin, with 
& coarser cotton; the cotton used should be French 





embroidery cotton, not Moravian, which does not 





last, and can never ve worked evenly &mbroidery 
cotton, which is sold in skeins, should never be wound 
but cut, and put into a neat paper. Winding takes 
away from the consistency and body of the cotton. 

A fashion has but lately arisen in France with 
regard to embroideries, that is, to.do them in colored 
cottons, of various shades, instead of white, In 
Paris it is very easy to find these cottons in all varie- 
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ties, cottons that will wash as well as white: here, at | moruing costume, and children’s wear. The accompa- 


all the fashionable thread and needle stores, the 
shades of red, pink, brown and blue can be procured, 
and then very pretty designs can be made. This 


style of work, entirely new, is in great favor for 





This pattern is all done in festoon or button-hole 
stiteh. Care must be taken to trace it very thickly 
with coarse cotton first, so as to raise the scollop a 
good deal; when it shall be finished, do not cut any 
of the muslin away until a good piece of the flouncing 
is entirely finished, or it will bring the rest out of 





nying pattern, in three shades of red, is exceedingly 
effective and appropriate for the frilling of trowsers, 
as the red embroidery matches well with the plaids 
now worn so much by children. 





shape. This pattern is very beautiful for a pocket- 
handkerchief; if embroidered in different shades, the 
darker shade should always be the lowest. When 
the handkerchief is complete, the name should be 
worked in the corner. 





A very novel and very pretty way of working this 
pattern, is, after drawing the pattern on the cam- 
bric, put under it a piece of any thick lace you may 
have, or plain net. Then tack on a thick paper, and 
proceed to work in very fine button-hole stitch, 
with either red or white cotton round the pattern. 





After this is finished, work over and over a second 
narrow line as near the first as possible, and then, 
when this is accomplished, cut away the cambric 
within, and the Valenciennes will appear as the 
ground-work of the name. 
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These very handsome letters should be worked in 
white and red—all the lines should be in red, and 
the space left in the middle between the lines (in the 
body of the letters only should be worked in point 
@’armes) in white. Now a great mystery has been 
made about this point d’armes, and embroideries 
are made much more expensive because we are told 
that there is a great deal of point d’armes. Now, 
like the man who was astonished to hear that he had 
been talking prose all his life, we shall feel surprised 
to find thit we have known this potut d’armes all 




















our lives, for pont d’armes is nothing but stitching, 
only stitching in a cross way line, instead of straight, 
as on shirt-collars, taking especial care that the 
needle, in doing the second row, never takes the 
same thread as in the first, so as to take away the 
stiff regularity of stitching; indeed, it is better not 
to do it in rows, but the stitches of course must be 
closer—they are left apart for distinctness. Embroi- 
dery cotton should be employed, and the paper taken 
away, for the thread must be fastened on and off on 
the wrong side. 
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A very handsome pattern for broderie Anglaise, 








either all white, or the scollop flowers and Jeaves in | the hole, it is better to make a thick white dot, sur- 


red and the rest in white. 
Name for the corner of a handkerchief. The leaves 


rounded with red. ' 
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This isa design for the bottom of a 


skirt, or for 
very handsome flowing sleeves. It looks rather for- 
midable at first, but being explained, it ceases to be 
found either as long or as difficult as it looks. The 
first operation is to trace the design on the muslin on 
which it is to be worked ; then tack a piece of thick 
lace or net under the flowers, so that when cut out 
the lace will appear as it does in the design. Now 
take a thick paper and tack onit your design, muslin, 
lace and all. Now, on the broad flat portions of the 
pattern, tack down a soft twilled tape, as fine as you 








} 





can procure it, and shape it to all the broad portions 
of the design—this done, proceed to trace and finish, 
in button-hole stiteh, all the pattern, fastening the 
threads securely to your tape; this accomplished. 
proceed to fasten down your tape (which all this time 
has been only tacked, you remember,) by a button- 
hole stitch on each side. There remains only to cut 
it out and the work is complete. There are scissors 
made on purpose for cutting out this kind of work, by 
which you do not risk cutting the work as well as the 
muslin. 
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The initials should be worked in two colors, as 
from being large, they would be heavy if one only 
were employed. 

We gave last month to our readers instructions for 
conve rting China into glass; we now present our fair 
and industrious readers with an easy way of imitating 
the prettiest of all Chinas, that which has raised 
flowers, and is known as Dresden China. 
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This pretty vase is merely a white porcelain coffee 
cup with the hanate broken off, and the raised 
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flowers are formed of the common commercial wafers. 
The wafers must be slightly moistened with the lips 
before proceeding to cut out the flowers. Wafers of 
all colors ean be procured, For leaves, green wafers, 
as No. 1. Being in the moist state we have de- 
scribed, with a sharp pair of scissors the wafer must 
be cut in the form of a leaf, making the veins with a 
pin while wet, and before it is dry it must be placed 
in its right position on the cup. The wafers will ad- 
here without any gum. No. 2 represents the petal 
of a flower—not more than one petal must be cut 
from a single wafer; to give it the oval shape the 
palm of the hand will suffice; for stamens, cut a 
piece of wafer like Number 3, roll it up tightly and 
fit it into the heart of the flower. A good quantity 
of wafers and a sharp pair of scissors are all the im- 
plements required for this. An ornamental border 
of this kind round a plate, so as to form a card-bas- 
ket, is a very pretty ornament. If a green china- 
plate can be found, entirely white wafers should be 
used ; they are more effective, and imitate admirably 
the style of the most expensive Dresden China. 

To return to our fashions, for we have still some- 
thing to relate though not much, for the month of 
February is an intermediate month for all but ball- 
dresses, opera and evening costume. In all of these, 
black is admitted even with the lightest colors. We 
have seen a pink silk with four skirts embroidered 
in jet, worn with a rich jet Bertha, and a head-dress 
of pink roses mixed with jet. Black lace dresses 
over gray and purple satin slips, are much the 
fashion (in Europe so many are in mourning); with 
these dresses beautiful wreaths of the dark violet, 
with silver wheat ears without any foliage, have been 
arranged, and trim the dress in the most elegant 
manner; besides being a truly elegant head-dress, 
the silver wheat ears have at night the appearance 
of diamonds. 

White tarletane, with many skirts or many flounces 
plainly hemmed, and worn over several Swiss muslin 
skirts, which are worn over a white silk petticoat, 
forms the most elegant and light costume for young 
ladies who go to balls to dance as well as to be 
looked at. With these dresses all flowers look well ; 
care should be taken, however, to avoid heavy satin 
ribbon as an ornament, or broad moire ribbons, they 
would be entirely out of character with the dress 
and destroy its gossamer floating appearance. Apro- 
pos of dancing, how astonished our belles and beaux 
would be could they for an instant take a peep into a 
Parisian ball-room in the very height of the schot- 
tische or polka; they would scarcely recognize the 
quiet dance, graceful though quick in measure, which 
is danced here under the same name, and which so 
properly shocks the sense of propriety of mammas and 
old fogies. It must be confessed that much of the 
fault lies with the gentlemen, and more with the dan- 
cing-masters. French they may be, and may teach 
the polka as it is danced in France. But in what 
ranks is it so danced? In a class unknown to polite 
society—in a class under the watchfulness of the 
police, in a class into which none of our pure and vir- 
tuous maids and matrons would ever be seen, and 





into which for a mere frolic their husbands and bro- 
thers might penetrate once or twice. But fashion, 
with its capricious changes, will soon correct this 
evil, and bring more dignified dances; if we do not 
get back to minuets, it is to be hoped that something 
will be invented which will at any rate be more be- 
coming than the present damees. After two or three 
polkas, a ball-room is the most unbecoming place at 
which a young lady can be seen. 

Bonnets are worn even further off the head than ever, 
spite of winter; the trimming inside is made very 
full, and intermingled with velvet, so as to supply the 
place of the bonnetand shelter the head. A few orange- 
colored velvet bonnets have been attempted in Paris, 
trimmed with dark Napoleon blue velvet, and inside 
with the purple grape and white blonde, but they 
are a little too conspicuous for universal wear. The 
trimmings inside the bonnets consist sometimes of 
black and white blonde, intermingled alternately 
with bows of ribbon or colored flowers, according to 
the taste of the wearer. 

Our head-dresses, which are principally bonnets, 
have an increasing tendency toward the grotesque, 
which ought to be seen to in time. Nothing can be of 
greater avail for this purpose, than to look back on 
the various head-dresses of by-gone ages, and by 
examining them, to stop in time the exaggerations 
of our own time. 





This high pointed cap, with its lace veils stiffened 
with wire in front, somewhat to resemble a bonnet, 
was worn in France from 1400 to 1450; then it seems 
the fashions changed but once every fifty years; no 
wonder the ladies of those days had time to perpe- 
trate the yards and yards of ugly tapestry work which 
are still to be seen in the old castles of Normandy 
and Brittany. There is a beautiful portrait of the 
Princess Catherine of France, who won the heart of 
Henry V., so that, after all it was perhaps not as unbe- 
coming as itlooks. The veil suspended from the point 
of the cap was sometimes of silk, and so long that it 
was worn twisted round the arms, in order not to 
trail on the ground. 
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This-head-dress succeeded the former, and was 
worn for another forty years. It was called the 
butterfly head-dress, and was gravely commented 
upon by the historians of the time, as being indecor- 
ous, from its leaving the face exposed. The bonnet 
worn by the Empress Eugénie, is called chapeau 
papillon, and certainly comes no more over the face. 
This head-dress was worn by the unhappy Jane 
Shore, by the beautiful Catherine Woodville, who 
became Edward IV.’s consort, by the Lady Anne, 
who allowed herself to be wooed and won by Richard 
III. Yet, if any actress, enacting the part of Lady 
Anne, in Shakspeare’s tragedy, was to appear in 
this strictly historical head-dress, she would excite 
more laughter than tears. 





Our modern ideas can scarcely conceive anything 
more absurdly ugly than this head-dress, and yet 
it lasted two centuries. Mary, surnamed Bloody 
Mary, and Elizabeth, are both to be seen in Hamp- 
ton Court Palace with this head-dress; and it is 
probable that even the interesting and unfortunate 
Lady Jane Grey wore this head-dress, which a 
satirist of those days declared made a woman look 
“horned like unto a cowe.’’ And now, from this 
period, grace appears to have entered into the female 
costume, and especially to have distinguished the 
head-gear. We have the elegant caps so well 
known; the plumed velvet caps, of the Medicis 
courts, in France; the Mary Stuart cap, which 
the bonnets of the present day have a tendency to 
imitate, and from which the lace head-dresses are 
copied, successively appeared. It must be remarked 
that about sixteen hundred unmarried women dis- 
carded all covering for the head, and wore their own 


hair. In 1666 the beauties of the Court of Charles II. 
had no other ornament than innumerable ringlets 





The Court of Louis XIV., with all its pomp and 
magnificence, eschewed all ponderous ornaments for 
the head ; both gentlemen and ladies wore a profusion 
of ringlets; Madlle. de Fontange, one of the king’s 
favorites, intermingled long flowing ribbons with 
these ringlets, and the head-dress 4 la Fontange was 
long the fashion; bows, with several long ends, are 
still called a la Fontanges to this very day. 

It was Mme. de Maintenon, who introduced the 
first high and ungraceful head-dress, and with it 
achieved the conquest of the fastidious monarch— 
the most unamusable of men as the poor wearied vic- 
tim of ambition found, after she had attained her 
object of being left-handed Queen of France; for by 
the royal archives of the kingdom, it is beyond a 
doubt that she was actually married to the king. 





The next step was the powdered head, the hair 
drawn over a cushion and ornamented with every 
conceivable and inconceivable embellishment, both 
appropriate and unappropriate. The co¢ffwre most in 
vogue, was called a pouff. It consisted of the hair 
raised as high as possible over horse-hair cushions, 
and then ornamented with objects indicative of the 
tastes and history of the wearer. For instance, the 
Duchess of Orleans, on her first appearance at court, 
after the birth of a son and heir, had on her pouff, a 
representation in gold and enamel, most beautifully 
executed, of a nursery; there was the cradle and the 
baby, the nurse, and a whole host of playthings. Mme. 
de Egmont, the Duke de Richeleau’s daughter, after 
her father had taken Port Mahon, wore on her 
pouff a little diamond fortress, with sentinels keeping 
guard—the sentinels, by means of mechanism, being 
made to walk upand down. This advertisement, the 





pouff, for such it really was, is the origin of the pre- 
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sent word puff, applied to the inflations of the news- 
papers. 

Marie Antoinette introduced ostrich feathers, and 
once wore an aigrette or heron’s plume, given her by 
the Duke de Lauzun, an imprudence which was after- 
wards brought against her as a crime. 





Her portrait, painted by Mme. Lebrun, in the 
Versailles gallery, thus represents her. 





\] 


One of the morning caps of this period, is too 
curious not to be given—it was intended to be worn 
without any hair at all, and must have been conve- 
nient, for in those days of elaborate hair-dressing 
and powder, it was impossible to do without the 
assistance of a hair-dresser. Hair-dressers were 
mighty important personages then, and not always 
to be had, so that it was necessary to invent some 
substitute for these services. 








In 1818, we come to about as preposterous a head 
dress as any of the earlier head-dresses, yet it was 
said to be very becoming, and the celebrated Mme. 
de Genlis liked this ponderous edifice so much, that 
she actually wore it in the house. Perhaps, being 
then an old woman, and remembering that she had 
been young and beautiful, she liked the shade this 
hat cast upon her features, preventing indiscreet 
glances from discovering the inroads of time. 

From this wide-spreading overwhelming head- 
piece, the fashions most suddenly contracted, and 
produced this most uncouth figure below. 





This was the reigning fashion in 1822. Scarcely 
can we imagine that a princess, called by the most 
graceful and gracious Princess of Europe, the Duch- 
esse de Berri, should have adopted such a disfigure- 
ment as this; yet those tremendous bows, kept iw 
their aspiring attitudes by wire, were called girafic 
bows, from the two animals of that species, sent to 
the Duchess from the East, the first that had ever 
been.in Hurope.. The Duchess took a most extraor- 


| dinary fancy to these long-necked animals, and made 





| quite pets of them; with her ladies in waiting, she 


would go every morning and visit them, feeding them 
on rose leaves, the favorite food of these dainty crear 
tures. Spite of all her care and coaxing, it was 
found impossible to tame these animals, or to accus 
tom them to the presence of their royal protectress, 
a fact which we cannot but attribute to the above 
costume. It was enough to frighten wiser heads 
than the giraffes. 

Certainly the modifications of this preposterous 
bonnet, into the bonnets of the present day, show that 
taste and common sense have made some progress, 
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and we cannot but think that the beautiful faces 
which were buried in the bonnets of 1822, would have 
looked far more beautiful in the elegant and simple 
bonnet of 1855. 

But the extraordinary head-dresses of former cen- 
turies, are not entirely lost; in the peasantry of 
France, they can almost all be traced; of course, 
with some alterations, each successive fashion can be 
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We have given in the course of this dissertation 
upon femininities, many ways of employing the 
fingers. Now, there is one on which we intend to 
say a few words, that is the study of the piano, or, as 
1 is now practised, the art of torturing the fingers of 
the young, and the ears of the old 

Music is an art or otherwise speaking, an acquired 
taste, say all who are not artists or musicians. Now 
this is nonsense, for after all, everything which edu- 
cation and civilization imparts, can be called an 
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DRESS CAP, 1855. 


discoverea. The cauchoise cap, worn in Normandy 
is, except in material, the precise copy of the proud 
countess head-dress of the middle ages. Wé give a 
collection of these caps as they are now to be seen in 








the provinces of France. 
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acquired taste, that is to say, it docs not come natur- 
ally, and if we did not acquire even the very elemen- 
tary branches of education, certainly nature would 
notimpart them. Still of all things to be learned, 
we must look upon music as the most injudiciously 
taught of all branches of education. Instead of a 
taste being given for the art before the science, the 
difficulties are attempted, and all the inherent taste 
that might have existed, all love of music that may 
be in the soul is driven out by dry exercise and hard 
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study, or rather hard labor, for such the study of 
the piano, under a good master has become now-a- 
days. 

All this is entirely wrong. The musical education of 
a child, should indeed begin early, but it should not 
be practically began, until the taste is formed—a 
child’s ear should be accustomed to good music—a 
fondness for it should be acquired, every opportunity 
should be seized of hearing good music. From this 
will grow the desire of being able to execute, and 
when a child thus insensibly trained to music has 
acquired sufficient of the mechanical part to play, it 
will be found that however deficient in execution the 
young musician, whose ear is in advance of her fin- 
gers, her touch will be exquisite, for touch comes 
‘from a true feeling of music, and may. be possessed 
by an unskillful musician in other respects, whilst a 
finished musician, in the practical dashing style, 
may not possess it and can never acquire it. Touch 
is the soul of music, it consists in a pressure of the 
finger on the keys, and gives what is called expres- 
sion in the vocalist. It is the quality especially to 
be cultivated in musicians whose talents are intended 
for the enjoyment of the home circle, and to whom 
music is to bring consolation in many a weary hour. 
The brilliant musician of the concert room, whose 
twelve hundred notes a minute draw down such 
bursts of applause, in the concert room, will find the 
private circle gathered round in a small room, re- 
main cold and grow weary of the unmeaning din 
which appeals to none of their feelings. 

The next essential quality to cultivate is teme, be- 
cause time is a portion of expression—the rhythm of 
musical poetry. Execution, of course, to a certain 
degree, must be practised; but if the young musician 
has been educated and formed in the way we have 
indicated, it will be found that one hour, or, at most, 
an hour and a half’s practice, will suffice to acquire 
sufficient execution for the style of music it is desira- 
ble a young girl destined for her father’s and her 
husband’s home should cultivate. 

Six, eight, ten hours’ practice as required for bril- 
liant musicians and exacted by modern masters, is a 
perfect waste of life. Besides the action of the arms, 
during this tread-mill exercise, is evidently injurious 
to the lungs, inasmuch as none of those who thus 
furiously cultivate the piano, ever have any voices. 
The first thing an Italian singing master exacts, when 
English pupils are brought to him, is that they shall 
leave off the practice of the piano. 

In the study of the piano, it is essential that the 
pupil should learn something of the theory or gram- 
mar of music, at least, as far as to the formation of 
chords, the divisions of the seale, ete., not so much 
with a view to composition as to assist in the reading 
of music. For instance, a thorough knowledge of 
the formation of chords, will enable the pupil, on 
seeing merely the bass note, or one note of the chord, 
to form the whole at once, on the piano, with the 
hand, thus enabling to read rapidly. 

An essential point with all musicians should be to 
be able to read at sight, that is, to read music as we 





do a printed book, to play the accompaniment of a 
song, for instance, without a wrong note, or a mo- 
ment’s hesitation following the expression of the 
singer the moment it is laid on the desk. 

Many renowned execution artists (we must be al- 
lowed the expression) stumble through an accompa- 
niment, if asked to play one at sight, in a most dis- 
graceful manner, and a pianist is proverbially the 
dread of all vocalists, because pianists of late years 
have turned themselves into mere playing machines, 
not intent upon charming the public but satisfied 
with extracting from the public the exclamation of 
how wonderful! how difficult! 

To such musicians we are tempted to say with Dr. 
Johnson, when he had listened to a long and tedious 
sonata, which the young lady’s fond mafnma told 
him was very difficult. 

*‘ Difficult, marm,’’ said the gruff doctor. ‘I only 
wish it had been impossible.’’ 

Now there are pianists, celebrated in the annals of 
the concert-room, who do not possess the essential 
gifts of touch and expression. Not one of those who 
have been sent over here as stars, can we call to mind 
who were other than practical mechanical musicians. 

Strakosch, who is still amongst us, had some years 
since these precious gifts, but contact with the busi- 
ness world, time, and the thousand circumstances 
which influence the sensitive temperament of the 
artist, have now utterly changed his style. 

Thalberg, the renowned Thalberg, is a master of 
difficulties—he has great precision, great foree—but 
for us, the charm is wanting. An old officer from 
Calcutta, with whom we once went to a concert in 
Edinburgh to hear this wonderful of all wonderful 
pianists, said on being asked what he thought of the 
grand piece just executed : 

“T think it’s more like my daughter’s eternal 
practising of what they call scales than any thing 
else—how I like that I ean tell you: the moment I 
hear the first banging from the top to the bottom of 
the keys, just like what this man has done, I rush 
out of the house, and go, no matter where, till dinner 
time. I’ve six daughters, and they all practice 
scales! 

Listz, the capricious Listz, has all the most pre- 
cious as well as the most brilliant musical endow- 
ments when he likes, and only when and as he 
chooses; he can be the most superficial or the most 
classical player as he wills; for the public he is 
generally the former; but in a quiet circle of friends 
and artists like himself, he can with a few simple 
notes drawn from the very soul of the piano, wring 
tears from the eyes. 

Chopin, the greatest enchanter whose dreamy 
genius kept the very soul in ecstasy, wailing its sor- 
rows and making it aspire to a purer and better 
sphere—is dead—he has left us his music—but few 
venture to play it, and there is but one artist in Hu- 
rope who is acknowledged to interpret it with its 
true poetic spirit, and that is a woman—Mademe 
Marie Pleyel. 
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That heart, when ’tis found, let him in it rejoice, 
The wealth of a world is the one of his choice ; 
For a jewel to prize, than gold far above, 
Is the heart that a man still can cling to and love; 
Is the heart that a man can cling to and love; 
That a man still can love, 
Still can cling to and love! 
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